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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND SAPOLIO 
for toilet and bath. Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt— 
HAND SAPOLIO removes it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable oils, It opens the 
pores, liberates their activities, but works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of 
a perfect complexion, Test it yourself, 





THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached far and wide. 
Everywhere in millions of homes there is a regard for it which 
can not be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your home, but 
now for yourself—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, for 
toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only because it is made 
by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, 
and healing to the most tender skin, It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 
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On Cut Glass, you will be certain of obtaining 


“The World’s Best’’ 


Sold by the Leading Dealer The Libbey Glass Company, 
in each city. Toledo. Ohia. 
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Honfleur the Sedate 


BY THOMAS 
S things go nowadays in Honfleur, 

I am persuaded that a 
drowsily placid little seaport 

not to be found on any coast of any sea. 
On the flowing tide the fisher 
slip seaward slowly; on the edge of the 
ebb they come slowly back again; and 
tides the boats are 
the bottom of the 
their owners line up against the 
sea-wall and look down at them between 
their own elbows, while they smoke their 
pipes in a desultory fashion and in rum- 
bling voices exchange desultory scraps 
of talk. 


summer 


more 


is 


boats 


between when 
aground 


harbor 


on OOZY 


Once a day—twice a day in 
there almost a commotion: 
when the trig Francois ler comes in from 
Havre at the top of high water, and lands 
and takes aboard in what 
passes in Honfleur for a hurry in order 
to be off again for Havre while the tide 
still serves. Twice a week a little steamer 
from Southampton passes into one of the 
basins—they are superb, those acres upon 
of forgotten great stone-walled 
basins in which whole fleets might, but 
do not, float—and loads a cargo of Nor- 
mandy butter and eggs and cheese and 
vegetables and fowls for the London 
market, all with an easy slowness and 
with an abundance of purely conversa- 
tional talk. Now and then small coast- 
ing-vessels drop in—seemingly in a spirit 
of pure friendliness—and lie idly for a 
tide or two afloat or aground in the 
suter harbor before they loll away again 
to sea. And at irregular intervals—this 
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passengers 


acres 
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is quite the most important thing that 
happens at Honfleur—timber-laden steam 
ships arrive from Norway and at high 
water go gently into one of the basins: 
to be unloaded there at everybody's 
leisure while the unmarked days run on, 

In a word, there broods over Honfleur 
constantly a soothingly dreamlike spirit 
of Hurry has no place there. 
Bustle is unknown. Inverting the cus 
toms of our breathless twentieth century, 
the Honfleurais what they are 
pleased to eall their energies to checking 

if so brisk a term may be applied to 
their actions—their own speed. 

It is my faney that this lovable little 
city on the Seine’s estuary 


re pt mec, 


devote 


nooked into 
a chine cut in the chalk cliffs by the tiny 
river Claire—goes so slowly because of 
its instinctive longing to linger near its 
glowing future: which a long while since 
dropped behind it and became its glow 
ing past. 

They will tell you with a proper pride, 
the honest Honfleurais, how promising 
was their foresight toward civic 
ness and maritime importance a 
of millenniums, or thereabouts, ago: 
when Cesar sailed out from their harbor 
to Britain, and so linked their fame and 
their fortunes with ships and with the 
The harbor in the mouth of the 
Claire was called Portus Iecius in those 
young ages; and the town that grew up 
about it inereased and flourished while 
savages fished from coracles about that 
island, fifty leagues up the Seine, on 


wreat- 
brace 
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seated when a lit- 
tle procession of unnoticed centuries had 
Later, when Portus Iceius had 
melted away into the water and had be- 
come an outlying sand-bank, some strayed 


which Paris was to be 


passed. 


Saxons of marauding tendencies made a 
settlement—whence they marauded 
landward at their 
under the cliff-edge on 
the slopes above what is called the Old 
Port That settlement was planted 
It was the begin- 
ning of the present town. 


new 


seaward and con- 


venience close 


how, 


in the sixth century. 


With the development of the port of 
Havre, the other of the 
Seine’s estuary, came the undoing of the 
port of Honfleur. ‘The approach to 
Havre is not, as the approach to Hon- 
fleur is, obstructed by a half-mile or so 
of outlying sand-banks, Because of that 
difference Havre has grown to be a great 
commercial city; Honfleur—not- 
withstanding the which have 
been spent in the building of its mag- 
nificently lonely docks—is but the com- 
mercial ghost of what it was in the days, 
long before docks were dreamed of, when 


over on side 


while 
millions 


WAITING 


FOR 
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its corsairs and its armed merchantmen 
were fighting and trading on half th 
coasts of the world. 

In keeping with its fallen fortunes, 
there is about the town a gentle melan- 
choly that adds to its picturesqueness a 
pathetic charm. Owing to the inap 
propriate manner of my arrival, I did 
not at first perceive this subtle quality 
of sadness in which is a dash of tragedy 
I had come skimming along in a motor 
car down the Seine valley to Elbeuf 
and thence across the hills to the valley 
of the Claire, and down the long water 
grade and into Honfleur just as the red 
ball of a sun was dropping behind 
cloud- bank on the seaward horizon 
Positively, it was the very worst approach 
that I could have made. Aside from th 
anachronism involved in driving such an 
up-to-date vehicle over roads trodden by 
William the ride int 
Chicago in tilting-armor would be th 
antithetic parallel—I took the little city 
from behind, and in the unkindly gloom 
of waning day. It was as though I had 
entered an old manor-house through the 
scullery and at dusk. 


Conqueror — to 


THE TIDE 
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Honfleur is of the sea salty, and to get 
it at its best it must be approached from 
the seaward in the full light of day. 
Preferably it should be seen from 
of its own fisher luggers, low-lying in the 
water and so the more exalting the up- 
jut of its sentinel fragment of a castle, 


and its wooden spires, and its tangle of 
high-peaked timbered houses scrambling 
up the hillsides, and its solemn baek- 
ground of wooded hill-crests cutting sharp 
against the Regarded from that 
proper view-point, the little city has a 
dignified beauty that is in keeping with 
its gray of recorded history 
since it was ruled by. the Conqueror, and 
with the longer sweep of its ages since 
Cesar took ship there for the 
ern isles. 

La Lieutenance, rising big and bold 
on the water-front, in a way strikes the 
key-note of the town. It stands on the 
quai, commanding the ancient harbor: a 
structure half palace and half castle that 
was the official residence of the governor 
of the port, the 


sky. 
centuries 


north- 


King’s Lieutenant— 
until kings and king’s deputies went 
down together in Revolutionary times. 
Freakish architecture is characteristic of 
Honfleur, but La Lieutenance—a_ lank 
towering building patched against what 


)ATS 


SLIP 


SEAWARD 


of old was the city’s water-gate, with 
added patchings of brickwork in its own 
body, with broken walls showing where 
parts of it have been destroyed, with a 
high-pitched roof set over the whole of 
it like a big extinguisher—is freakish 
beyond words. But for all its whimsical 
queerness there is about this tousled 
wreck of a castellated palace—as there is 
about the that it dominates—the 
saving grace of a withered elegance: the 
look and the bearing that may be seen 
in a_ broken 


still 


modishness, 


town 


gentleman, whose shabby 
shows traces of a former 
and who in spite of his 
pinched fortunes still carries himself with 
an air. 


dress 


Crowding La Lieutenance close in the 
matter of freak architecture is the 
lated bell-tower of the parish church, 
Saint Catherine’s: a picturesque ab- 
surdity in which a partly stone and part- 
ly timber substructure is jumbled with 
a timber superstructure steadied by fly- 
ing buttresses which frankly are wooden 
beams. Very many of the heavily beauti- 


180- 


ful churehes of Normandy are capped 
by flippant wooden spires in which the 
proportions and the lines equally are at 
odds with architectural propriety; but 
this fantastic bell-tower—that is only on 
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the church that it 

all of them in a 
grotesque extravagance that gives it the 
look of a windmill gone wrong. 

Saint Catherine’s, to which the bell- 
tower stands outpost, is only a little less 
of a monstrosity. Save for the modern 
west front, it is built wholly of wood 
the timbers hewn, not planed —in the 
form of two with and 
Over the naves rise high-pitched 
slated roofs, and as above them is neither 
tower nor spire the exterior effect is of 
two big barns snuggling sociably side by 
side. The west front, a Dorie portico of 
stuecoed brick, seems almost as though 
it were intended for a joke; but pre- 
sumably it was built soberly and serious- 
ly in the time of the first Empire, when 
bastard was all the rage in 
Originally, no doubt, there was 
a timbered porch on the west front—in 
keeping with the beautiful south porch 
that luckily still survives. It is not easy 
to follow the mental processes of those 


with 
surpasses 


nodding terms 


belongs to 


naves chancels 


aisles, 


classicism 
France. 


who sanctioned such a change. 

The interior of the church is a little 
more churchlike, but even in the interior 
the barn motive is strong. The style is 
Perpendicular; and this order of architec- 
ture becomes distinctly amusing when it 
is worked out in wooden beams. Even the 
very interesting carved oak screen of the 
organ-loft—on the panels- of which are 
angels, and respectable elderly men, and 
overlight-looking ladies, and a suggestive 
satyr, all playing away on harps and 
horns and fiddles and bass-viols—is less 
beautiful than it is odd. Especially does 
the eye resent, being accustomed to sub- 
stantial stone pillars, the slimness of the 
tall timbers which support the roof—and 
which give the impression that they are 
likely to let it fall. But they have held 
out pretty. well so far: and they were 
set in place close upon half a 
before Columbus started on his ram- 
voyage westward that was the 
beginning of our America. Four forests 
have had time to begin in acorns and to 
end in well-grown oaks since the beams 
in Saint Catherine’s were new. Natural- 
ly and properly, the Honfleurais are vast- 
ly proud of this very queer and very old 
church of theirs, and of its still queerer 
and equally old bell-tower: the like of 
neither of which—as they tell you with 


century 


bling 
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a conscious air of restrained superiority— 
is to be found in all the world. 


On 
way 


the lintel of the bell-tower door- 
as | noticed while I waited for my 
knock to be answered—is carved a tiny 
figure of the blessed Saint Catherine, 
affectionately cuddling the wheel that 
worked her martyrdom in the early 
Christian ages and that gave a name to 
a popular variety of fireworks in later 
times. 
an odd 


It is a crude little carving; but 
thrill went through me as I 
thought of the pride that must have filled 
the heart of the young journeyman 
carver as he cut it there, more than four 
hundred years ago. I wonder how he 
turned out? Crude though it is, there 
are good touches in the little figure. Very 
possibly the exquisite wood- 
work at Rouen may have come from his 
trained and perfected hand. 

The bell-ringer answered my knock and 
led me up a short stairway to a square 
room in the heart of the building. He 


some of 


was a man of sixty, or thereabouts; but 
he gave the impression of being as old 


as his bell-tower, so heavy were his move- 
ments and so slow. I wanted to see-the 
timber-work of the and asked— 
evidently he was of too lumbering a make 
to go with me—if I might climb it alone. 
“Tt will be more commodious for Mon- 
sieur to be guided,” he answered. “ My 
Jean here will have much pleasure in 
attending him.” And to this he added, 
quite simply and naturally: “ Monsieur 
will observe that my poor Jean is blind. 
But that need Monsieur no 
uneasiness. Since the time when he was 
a little boy he has climbed the tower 
constantly. He goes up the ladders like 
a cat, and he knows every turn of the 
way.” 

What the bell-ringer told was the lit- 
eral truth. Without a sign of hesitation, 
the blind man led me at first up a spiral 
stairway; and then up steep steps which 
turned and twisted through the beam- 
work; and then up ladders which still 
more sharply twisted in and out among 
the bells. Here and there, at risky shift- 
oak handholds were placed—the 
wood black and polished with the grip 
of countless long-dead hands. The blind 
man climbed more easily than I did; and 
when we were come at last to a little 


tower, 


occasion 


ings, 
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chamber above the bells he opened, with 
a sure touch, four shuttered loopholes 
and bade me look out from them, The 
views were very beautiful and very inter 
esting, he and added that they 
were as clear before him as though he 
them still, This hot an 
exaggeration, As I looked in turn from 
each loophole he told me the names of 
the buildings which | saw from it-—and 
only went wrong on the side toward the 
railway station, where a new quarter has 
zrown up in recent that 
way, he apologetically, Monsieur 
muat excuse him if he made mistakes 
so many new buildings had been erected 
since he went blind, There was so much 
pathos in it all that I was glad when I 
had satisfied him by completing my round 
of the loopholes and he closed them and 
led me down again by the twisting lad- 
ders among the bells, 


said; 


could aCe wis 


times, Over 


anid 


Over across the Old Port from Saint 
Catherine’s is a chunky little stone 
church that was built, under the invoca- 
tion of Saint Etienne, almost precisely six 
hundred years ago. It has a delighting 
timbered porch that may be a century or 
two younger, and a wooden spire so fret- 
ful with sharp-pointed outbursts of shin- 
gles that it very well might pass in the 
dusk for a queerly shaped heavenward- 
bound porcupine. 

As a church, the building went out of 
commission long ago; and it probably 
would have gone quite out of existence 
had it not been rescued and preserved 
by the admirable antiquaries who consti- 
tute the Société de Vieux Honfleur. Now- 
adays, having been lovingly repaired, the 
ex-church serves as a hall for the Society’s 
conférences and as an annex to its mu- 
seum. The timbered organ-loft and a 
part of the churrigueresque altar remain 
in place as antiquarian curiosities; and 
with these are long brass cannon and 
queer small-arms from the old Honfleur 
fighting-ships; a few portraits; some old 
carvings; a seventeenth-century view of 
the town, and so on—enough to give a 
pleasingly antiquarian flavor to the place 
without distracting attention while the 
learned papers are being read and while 
the learned discussions are going on. 

The museum proper created by this 
excellent Society is so perfect of its kind, 
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and is housed so appropriately, that it 
sends a glow every visiting anti- 
quary’s heart. There may be others—be- 
side the Carnavalet, which is on too grand 
a scale for a comparison—that fitly class 
with it, but I know of only two: that in 
the ex-Quaker meeting-house on Nan 
tueket, and that which my friend Fré 
dérie Mistral has ereated recently in the 
ex-church of Saint Honorat at Arles, 
Ordinarily, the museums in little cities 
are filled with all manner of unrelated 
curiosities, which teach nothing effective 
ly and which by their incongruity dis 
turb the mind, The Honfleur eolleetion 
ia not that way at all, Like the collec 
tion at Arlea—the line is firmly 
drawn on Nantucket—it is limited 
strictly to articles which illustrate local 
history; and it is housed in a building, 
dating from the year 1400, which (as is 
true also of the buildings in Provence 
and in Massachusetts) is itself a proper 
exhibit: having been for some hundreds 
of years the official residence of the civic 
chief magistrate, the Bailli; and being 
still the largest and the most beautiful 
timbered dwelling in the town. In th 
ancient rooms are arranged once more 
the ancient furniture and the ancient 
fittings severally proper to them; on the 
walls are hung framed broadsides—pulled 
from the first Honfleur printing-press, 
that stands beneath them—and old prints 
and old paintings of the town; in glazed 
cases are displayed ornaments, articles of 


into 


less 


table service, books, weapons; and seat 
tered about the place—giving a touch of 
rather startling realism—are life-size fig- 
ures dressed in ancient Honfleur costumes 
and engaged in such ancient industries 
as spinning. and lace-making—Honfleur 
was famous for its lace—and even inclu- 
ding an old-time baby in an old-time cradl: 
with an old-time mother watching by its 
side. And all of these things—directly 
relating to, and collectively constituting 
an epitome of, the city’s history—are 
enshrined in the beautiful building that 
for centuries was the city’s very heart. 
It could not possibly be better done. 


High on the cliff behind the town is a 
shrine of another sort that for a longer 
sweep of centuries has been, and that 
still is, the city’s very soul. This is the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Grice de Hon- 
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fleur, founded—on a spot sacred in still 
earlier, Pagan, times—by the father of 
William the Conqueror, Duke Robert the 
Magnificent, about the year 1034, 

The chapel was the outcome of a vow. 
Tradition tells that Duke Robert, being 
on shipboard, was assailed by a mighty 
tempest, and that at the height of it 
he registered a vow to the Blessed Virgin 
that he would build three chapels in 
her honor should she in grace and pity 
deliver him from that great danger and 
bring him safe again to land. And the 
Blessed Virgin in grace and pity gave 
him the deliverance that he prayed for, 
and so accepted his vow. Thereupon he 
built quickly three chapels: one at Har- 
fleur, close beside his own castle, that he 
dedicated to Our Lady of Pity; one at 
Caen, that he dedicated to Our Lady of 
Deliverance; and the third at Honfleur, 
that he dedicated to Our Lady of Grace. 
Then was the Blessed Virgin happy in 
being in that way triply honored, and well 
pleased with Duke Robert because 
punctually he had fulfilled his vow. And 
because the chapel above Honfleur was 
founded as a thank-offering for deliver- 
ance from sea-danger, Our Lady of Grace 
became, and has remained always, es- 


8O 
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pecially the protectress of those who are 
in mortal peril upon the sea, 

In that way the shrine on the cliff- 
top, three hundred feet above the waters 
of the bay, came into existence almost 
nine centuries ago—and I shrewdly sus- 
pect that it took root and flourished there 
because it superseded the shrine of a kind- 
ly Pagan goddess who likewise cured and 
saved. There has been one long break 
in its history. In the year 1538 an earth- 
quake destroyed the original chapel and 
sent almost the whole of it, along with 
the ground on which it stood, sliding 
down into the sea. By an obvious miracle 
the altar, on which was the image of 
Our Lady, alone remained uninjured; and 
to that miraculously preserved image 
came the faithful to make their prayers. 
3ut the earthquakes continued, and it 
was judged best—lest hurt should come 
to those faithful worshippers—that the 
altar should be demolished and the holy 
image removed. Not until nearly a cen- 
tury had passed did the earthquakes and 
the landslides cease. Then; at last, the 
present chapel was erected, and was dedi- 
cated in the year 1613. 

Our Lady of Grace gives succor to 
landsmen as well as to seamen, and in 
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her chapel are hundreds of ex-voto offer- 
ings for miraculous cures and for mi- 
raculous deliverances from perils and 
pains of every sort. But the ex-votos 
which are in line with her traditional 
bounty are the most interesting: the offer- 
ings of sailors whom she has saved from 
great dangers. threatening on the sea. 
Someof these ‘are in the form of little 
ancient ships, carved and rigged with 
a lovingly painstaking exactness, which 
hang from the vaulted ceiling or are set 
upon brackets on the walls. But most 
of them are paintings—all the better be- 
cause, as paintings, they are very bad— 
showing in the moment of their utmost 
peril the storm-beset ships which Our 
Lady of Grace has saved. 

Under some of these queer and very 
touching pictures is lettered a_ brief 
account of the desperate strait from 
which they were rescued. For ex- 
ample: “Vow made to Our Lady of 
Grace by the Captain Loisel and his 
crew, of the ship Union of Hon- 
fleur, being between the land and the 
reefs, In a great tempest, on the 20th 
of October, 1768, upon the Isles Lucayes, 
or Bahamas, latitude north 27°, longitude 
west 81° meridian of Paris, going from 
Port-au-Prince.” But most of them are 
in this simpler form: “ Vow made to Our 
Lady of Grace by the Captain Jean 
Legrix and his crew, the 21st of March, 
1754 ”—leaving the picture to tell of the 
peril from which the ship was saved. And 
it ##not dying out, this custom of faith- 
ful prayer and grateful thanks. I found 
a brightly framed and very vividly paint- 
ed little picture, showing a fisher boat 
battling with a tremendous sea, bearing 
the legend: “Vow made to Our Lady 
of Grace by Ferdinand Dupont, Patron 
of the Young Maurice, and his crew, 
at sea on the night of January 27-28, 
1901.” On most of the older pictures 
is shown in one corner the figure of Our 
Lady floating on a cloud of glory above 
the stormy sea which by her loving grace 
was stilled; but this pretty touch has 
not survived in modern times. 

To this chapel, through the flowing 
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ages, the Honfleur sailors and fishers 
have come to make their prayers before 
going seaward and to make their thank- 
offerings upon their safe return—in the 


line that extends almost 


across nine 
centuries from Duke Robert the Mag- 
nificent to the Patron Dupont. And 
all of them together, by their faith 


in the saving merey of Our Lady of 
Grace, have made her shrine what I have 
called it: the soul of Honfleur. 


It is with a poetic fitness that the latest 
sea-offering to Our Lady of Grace comes 
from the patron of a little fisher boat. 
In these later times Honfleur’s fisher 
fleet is her only fleet. Her explorers and 
her traders and her corsairs have van- 
ished, and all their great sea-doings are 
but ancient memories now. Therefore 
it is that the little city of to-day goes so 
slowly about its unimportant affairs of 
the present, and clings so linge=*ngly to 
its once splendid future that hags'*~ ned 
behind it and become its splendid pest. 

Indeed, I well can fancy—so drowsy 
are its gently urged activities—that when 
all the clocks in the world stop together 
(there being nothing left for them to 
chronicle) and the shift is made from 
recorded Time to unrecordable Eternity, 
the placid Honfleurais barely will note 
the change. Under those slightly modi- 
fied conditions, the timber-ships from 
Norway will be warped into their berths 
and will be unloaded in a still more 
leisurely fashion; the market stuff will be 
put aboard the Southampton boat with 
a little less show of what is meant for 
energy; the fisher luggers will pass out 
and in between the jetties still more slow- 
ly; and the fishermen—lined up against 
the sea-wall and looking down between 
their own elbows at their own boats 
astrand in the ooze—will smoke their 
pipes in a still more desultory fashion 
and will exchange still more desultory 
scraps of talk. But beyond such em- 
phasizing of the agreeably sedate char- 
acteristics of its inhabitants, Honfleur 
surely will remain untouched by the 
fact that Time is at an end. 
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The Majesty of the Law 


BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


IOLET mountains painted on deli- 
V cate, far skies; a slant of tranquil 

gold light across wind-stirred near- 
er hills; green seas of forest depths 
that sloped to the lake, and among water- 
lily leaves a canoe slipping backwarda, 
away, a girl standing in it, steadied 
by the paddle that broke the water’s 
brown mirror, 


“Do sit down,” Kildare called from 
the portage. “ You're getting into deep 
water, You'll tip over,” 


But the girl laughed. “ Not till you 
go. I want you take the turn, 
I'd hate to have you lost within ‘twenty 
feet of the lake.” For the path that led 
to the club-house and the railway branch- 
ed here, at the water’s edge, into another, 
and Kildare was a_ notoriously poor 
woodsman. He smiled at the insult. 

“Very well. I'll go—but I don’t want 
to,” he said. “I’m coming for your 
birthday, remember. You'll have to ask 
me not to, to prevent it, so don’t forget.” 

“Don’t you forget,” the girl threw 
back, and the paddle flashed a stroke, 
and the bow swung, rustling, through 
lily-pads. “ Don’t forget, and don’t write 
that you’d come except for important 
business engagements. I know what that 
means. I’ll know you don’t want to come 
if you say anything of that sort.” 

“You may trust me for wanting to 
come.” Kildare’s laughing voice had an 
unaccustomed note. “It would have to 
be pretty important business to keep me 
from such a house party—up here in 


to see 


the Canadian woods with—with all of 


you people.” 

“Tt ought to be jolly, oughtn’t it?” the 
girl agreed, brightly, with pleased eyes. 
“Snow-shoeing, tobogganing, skeeing. 
It sounds too good to be true, but father 
wants it, so I think it will be true. Re- 
member, no business exeuses! Now go, 
or you'll be late at the club, and get no 
dinner before the train.” 

Kildare wheeled and swung into the 


~ 


forest; but a rod or so beyond, where thi 
dim thread of the portage broke int 


two, he stopped, and turning again 
looked back through swaying grec 
branches, The girl was still standing i: 


the canoe, and as he looked she caugh 
the paddle in one hand and the othe 
bare arm flew up to wave him a good-by 
“ Good-by,” he called, soberly, and then 
heavy-hearted, he had left Lae A I’Isk 
behind him, and the bright forest wa) 
seemed lonely aa he trudged along it in 
the footateps of the guides, who had gon 
on, with his pacquetons, to the elub, 
Two days later, when he went back 
to his place on the great wheel of thx 
world’s work, the city lay listless under 
the last indignities of the August heat o! 
a September sun, Listlessly, too, at first 
he took up his work, It was hard to put 
his soul on the improvements in gas 
stoves when that soul must first bx 
wrenched from visions and memories 
Many a time, instead of the roll of th 
elevator outside his office door, he heard 
the ripple of water against a paddle, th: 
rustle of a boat through grasses, tl 
plash of a trout jumping to the fly; 
many a time his eyes, bent to his desk, 
saw spaces of sunshiny lake, and billow) 
slopes of birches pricked with spires of 
spruce-trees, and calm, steep hills aroun: 
the sky; many a time, breathing the dea: 
heat of city air, he caught wafts of th 
fragrance of balsam in sunlight, or felt 
waves of wet mountain mist blowing up 
the lakes, veiling the hills with silver 
And this haunting dream of freedom was 
a background for recollections more per- 
sonal. General Dabney’s camp in Canada 
was but a setting for General Dabney’s 
daughter, in a corduroy skirt, paddling 
a boat, marching through sun-flecked 
woods, her rifle on her shoulder, casting 
a fly down whirling rapids, cheerful in 
discomfort, quick in emergency, simple, 
self-reliant, sweet-souled, as Mother 
Earth teaches her children to be who 
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ten to her quiet words, whispered where 
hose who love her find her—in the open, 

But such reflections, however credit- 
ible, however alluring, cannot be in- 
dulged in during office hours by a young 
man anxious to make himself important 
firm. Brian Kildare, Irish in 
blood, in quick wit, in love of lovely 
things and of play and laughter, was 
thoroughly American in energy and am- 


to his 


bition, His father and brothers were 
lawyers; he had chosen a_ business 
career against their wish, and he 
felt keenly that it was “up to him,” 


as he put it, to justify that choice, So 
he gathered the memories of hia three 
weeks in Canada into a fragrant sheaf, 
putting them away firmly under 
lock and key, applied himself with his 
might to the gentle eraft of gaa-atoking, 
Yet out of the deep treasure-house of 
his heart where such thoughta were kept 
one elusive vision again and 
iain, and slipping past the sentry set, 
with sweet treachery to distract 
Through the last hot days of 
Si ptember ; through crisp October, whose 
call, like the horn of a hunter, reached 
him aeross city streets, faint and far, 
but blood - stirring; through clean first 
frosts of November; into the snowy 
Christmas month, always when least ex- 
pected, the picture rose before him. As 
he lifted his head and gazed across the 
dingy court, nine floors up, at a girl with- 
out a collar who diligently ran a sewing- 
machine, the sordid scene dissolved, and in 
its place—through swaying branches he 
saw it, his picture, as through a frame 
shady reaches of water spotted with 
lily-pads, the yellow-ochre bow of a birch- 
bark canoe that swung whispering, and, 
standing erect like a water-goddess, the 
girl, her dark head wind-blown, her flan- 
nel sleeves rolled back, and her bare arm 
lifted in a gay good-by. He bent over his 
papers in an access of energy. Indeed 
it must be important business to keep 
him from *’.. Canadian trip in January. 
He would slave till then—a vague reason 
for harder work, for success, thrilled him 
with indefinite sweetness, but he put it 
away firmly. He was not as far as that 
yet, but he meant to go to Canada, and 
he put his being into the cut of the new 
tangential burner in the forthcoming 
catalogue of the Kitchen Queen. 


and 


escaped 


him, 


MAJESTY 
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Saturday morning, the 13th of Jan- 
uary, Mr. Conway, the second partner 
of the firm, came into the offlee, He 


looked about him with a mild thoughtful- 
ness which the observant Kildare had 
learned to interpret as “something do- 
ing,” In the room, besides himeelf, were 
Saunders, his elder by several years, and 
Reggie Owen, son of the senior partner, 
Conway considered, casting an absent- 
minded eye over the three, Saunders was 
a Seotchman of thirty, capable, laconic. 
The edges of his cuffs were not fresh, and 
his neektie looked regretful. Reggie was 
immaculate and was yawning, Conway 
nodded pleasantly to Kildare, 

“Would you mind coming 
room a minute?” he asked, 

Kildare faced the great man a moment 
later in the impressive quiet of the inner 
office, This the firat time he had 
dealt directly with the firm, and he felt 
a touch of excitement, 


into my 


wre 


You know the two car-loads of stoves 
we shipped to Beckstein and Beckstein 
of Watervliet?” Conway began. 

“Yes,” Kildare "On 
ber fifth.” 

Conway shot a glance at him too brief 
to be quite approval, but Kildare was 
glad he remembered the date. 

“There was a guarantee on the burner 
—that it would not consume more than ten 
feet of gas an hour. You understand ?” 

“As we guarantee all our burners,” 
Kildare said, respectfully. 

a Exactly. Well, they claim that these 
have not worked according to the war- 
ranty, that they have had complaints. 
They have sued us. They keep the stoves, 
but they sue us.” Kildare waited. “The 
case is in our lawyer’s hands—your fa- 
ther’s firm. Your brother Edward is to 
try it. It comes on the 15th—Monday. 
IT want you to go to Watervlict with 
your brother to represent us and take 
charge of the technical end. You know 
the mechanics of the Queen, I suppose. 
Can you do it?” Brian’s heart beat 
rather fast, for this was a greater re- 
sponsibility than he had been given be- 
fore. Mr. Conway’s incisive voice went 
on: “Tt involves two thousand dollars, 
and is of importance to the reputation 
of the Queen. Beckstein and Beck- 
stein are a sharp sort, and I don’t doubt 
they will have enough witnesses to swear 


said, Octo- 
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to imperfect working. You must be up 
on your facts.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Conway,” 
Kildare said, smiling with pleasure. 
“T’m honored to be trusted, and I’ll do 
nothing short of my best. Better, if I 
get the opportunity.” 

The older man smiled too, at the 
young fellow’s earnestness and gratifica- 
tion. He had the Irish charm, this Amer- 
ican citizen, and his straightforward 
eagerhess pleased Conway. 

“That’s the right spirit.” He nodded 
tersely. “ Always do a little more than 
is necessary, and you'll find yourself get- 
ting valuable. You’ve been working well, 
Mr. Kildare. I’m glad to give you a 
chance.” He turned in his chair and 
Brian rose. 

Watervliet was three hours away, and 
the two Kildares were to take a train 
at six on Monday morning to be there 
for the opening of court. Their case was 
second on the calendar, and Brian was 
so anxious to acquit himself rightly in 
this first step alone that his brother, al- 
ready known as a lawyer of quickness and 
resource, went over the affair with him 
on Sunday night. 

“They'll open the case, being the 
plaintiffs,” he said at the end, “and T’ll 
shape my defence more or less on what 
they do. Silverman is their lawyer, and 
while he’s sharp, he’s apt to overreach 
himself. Ill keep dn eye out for that. 
They can’t have a very reputable set of 
witnesses, for the stove is actually all 
right, and they must pay people for 
perjury, more or less.” Brian asked a 
question, but the older brother passed 
his hand over his eyes wearily. “Go 
home now, Brian boy,” he said. “I’ve 
a sore throat, and I must go to bed and 
zet rested.” 

Brian swung through empty streets, in 
the black winter’s dawn, at half past 
five the next morning, whistling as if 
going to a dance. He let himself, by 
his brother’s latch-key, into his brother’s 
house, and his eyes met, as he expected, 
the gleam of a single electric light from 
the dining-room. He stepped softly across 
the hall, but stopped between the cur- 
tains at its end, astonished. There was 
the table with their early breakfast; 
there was his brother, but in pajamas 
and a dressing-gown. 
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“What the deuce, Ned! 
you ready ?”’ 
other’s face. 

“Tm ill, Brian. I can’t go. I woke 
up an hour ago and tried to dress, but 
it was no good. Listen to this croak— 
imagine addressing a jury! I think I 
have fever—I ache all over. I'll send fox 
a doctor when it’s light.” 

The hoarse voice ceased, and Brian 
stared in dismay. “ What—what can we 
do?” he stammered. 

“You'd better go up and adjourn the 
ease for a few days—till Thursday or 
Friday—or next week,” the brother went 
on, painfully. “It’s a touch of my old 
tonsilitis. If I give up now I'll be all! 
right soon.” 

Brian considered, hesitating. “ Thurs 
day or Friday would do,” he agreed at 
last, “but next week— You know I go 
to Canada for the Dabneys’ house party 
next Monday. The 22d I’m to start.” 

“Oh, very well,” gasped the invalid. 
“ Arrange it as you choose. The court 
will put it over for two weeks, I dare say. 
It’s Judge Jameson. I don’t know him, 


Why aren’t 
He stopped, looking at th 


but they say he’s obliging.” 


The train was late. Kildare went di- 
rectly to the court-room, and as he en- 
tered at one end, half a hundred peopl 
rose, out of respect to Judge Jameson 
coming in at the other. There was a 
pause while the Judge seated himself, a 
rustle of papers in the expectant still- 
ness, and he looked up across the big 
dingy room. 

“T shall be able to sit only to-day, for 
this week,” he remarked, in a parenthetic 
tone. “All cases, therefore, net ready 
to-day will have to be adjourned till next 
Monday. At the end of next week court 
will adjourn for the term. The next term 
will begin the first Monday in April.” 
And no one knew or cared that the in- 
different words had dealt, to one man 
present, a staggering blow. 

Case No. 1 on the day’s calendar was 
called; a moment’s bustle, and a high 
voice, with-an uncertain hitch at every 
few words, was wandering on and on 
in aggressive, wordy sentences, never ar- 
riving, never touching the point. Clear- 
headed Brian through his trouble caught 
the futility of the man’s argument, and 
it added annoyance to his dazed unhap- 
piness. If the brute would stop and let 
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him think! He must think, for at the 
end of this case he must act. He mar- 
shalled before him his perplexities. 

He could not postpone his case to any 
day this week—court would not sit. If it 
were adjourned till next Monday, he could 
not get to Canada for Miss Dabney’s birth- 
dav—Thursday. The train which he must 
take to reach General Dabney’s club ran 
but twice a week, Tuesday and Friday. 
To eatch Tuesday’s train from Quebec 
he must leave home Monday morning. 
Moreover, the court would adjourn at the 
end of next week till April. He knew 
that the other side would not consent to 

long a delay; that his brother would 
t force it. He must give up this op- 
rtunity to serve his firm, this lucky 
ince of advancement,—or he must give 
up his trip to Canada! He seemed to 
hear a gay voice saying, “I'll know you 
lon’t want to come if you say anything 
of that sort.” It would be just that sort, 
the very thing she had forbidden as a 
reason—*“ an important business engage- 


ment.” She would be kind and just 
bout it, she would even understand, but 
facts are so much more prominent than 
their reasons! Besides, he wanted to see 
her—he had not seen her all these 


mths,—he wanted to win her friend- 
ship, her— He caught himself sharply. 

And Devereux Blake was going up— 
Devereux, who, with his millions back 
of him, the result of his own energy, with 
his horses and yacht for occupation, did 
not need to plan his holidays, but who 
was certainly a good sort and knew how 
to be agreeable. Devereux Blake was a 
rival any man might fear, and Brian 
had seen him look at. Anne Dabney with 
a strange expression. In modest uncon- 
sciousness of his own attraction he 
thought of the older man with a pang of 
hopeless admiration. How could a girl 
hesitate between himself and a chap like 
that—a man who had made himself a 
power while still young, who was, besides, 
a gentleman and a fine fellow? His 
twelve years’ seniority seemed in Kil- 
dare’s eyes but another advantage. A 
clever girl like that would prefer the 
ictual to the potential—so he thought. 
And the thought added one more sting. 

“Mr. Kildare?’ He looked up to face 
a stranger, but in his quick friendliness 
the man missed his surprise. 
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“ Glad to see you,” went on the Water- 
vliet lawyer. “I dropped in to see if 
your case was on,—I heard you were 
coming up for Owen and Conway. I 
hoped to run across you.” 

“Thank you,” said Brian, cordial but 
non-committal. Who was this who knew 
him so well? He searched his memory. 

“Your case is next, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Kildare; “ that is—” 
the unknown interrupted him. 

“We're honored to have such men as 
you up here, Mr. Kildare. Of course 
your father’s name is famous, but you 
are making one for yourself also. You 
managed that affair of Blake against the 
Rapid Transit people cleverly.” The 
gray head nodded with kindly emphasis, 
and Brian suddenly knew where he stood. 

“Oh, you’re making a mistake,” he 
began, but the stranger stopped him in 
mid-career. ‘ 

“Not at all, not at all. You’re too 
modest. By Jove! there’s a fellow over 
there I must catch. Good-by, Mr. Kil- 
dare. See you again.” And he was gone. 

Brian, dropping into his seat, smiled. 
Because of the five years it put to his own 
age—at twenty-six one adds cheerfully a 
bunch of years—he liked well enough 
to be taken for his brother. If only he 
were his brother to-day! The burden of 
his trouble settled again on his shoul- 
ders—if only he were his brother! How 
he would put this business through! 
Suddenly, in a flash, a possibility rose 
before him. Why not be his brother— 
why not try the case himself? Ned had 
gone over the points with him carefully. 
He knew it from start to finish. He had 
his own technical knowledge. He had 
grown up in a family of lawyers; he 
knew more or less of courts and their 
ways. With a new, tingling hope he 
settled himself in his corner and listened 
intently to the case that was going on. 
It happened to be for breach of war- 
ranty, much on the same lines as Beck- 
stein and Beckstein’s suit, and as he 
followed it his flexible mind—a mind of 
the same type as Edward Kildare’s, of 
the same type as ex-Governor Kildare’s, 
his father’s,—noted hint after hint to 
guide him. 

His spirits rose, and the unreckoning 
courage which is an Irish inheritance 
caught hungrily at the plan. What fail- 


But 
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ure might mean he thought of not at all. 
There was to be no failure. Only a 
fool or a coward would stay in a hole 
and suffer when a bit of dash, a bit of 
intelligence, would lift him into air, into 
happiness, into—Canada! The word was 
a tonic. The question was no longer 
what, but how. Absorbed, he followéd, 
criticised, noted the trial taking place. 
Making objections to questions was a 
convenient way to dispose of awkward 
points, he gathered, if the court sus- 
tained the objection,—and he remarked 
that the court usually sustained it when 
one lawyer in particular made it. He 
had a manner which seemed to score every 
time. Brian watched. That trick of 
saying “I object” with finality of ac- 
cent, with a quickly suppressed, smiling 
glance courtwards, as if including the 
Judge in an inevitable objection to an 
absurd question,— Brian, considering, 
thought he could do that trick. 

When case No. 2 was called he rose 
quietly from his dark corner and walked 
the length of the court-room to his place 
inside the bar, as calm, as leisurely, as 
his father might have been. He saw 
Judge Jameson’s glance of interest, and 
knew that Governor Kildare’s son stood 
at once in the sunlight of a popular fa- 
ther’s reputation. His confidence grew, 
and with it what he felt to be a rather 
noble filial determination to be a credit 
to that distinguished father. 

He gazed searchingly, deliberately, at 
the counsel opposing—a small, nervous 
man—and the steadiness of his gaze, 
quite unintentionally to Brian, flustered 
Mr. Silverman. The Judge saw it, and 
a thought of the coolness of a lawyer 
who knows his trade shot through his 
mind; the jury saw it, and their sym- 
pathy went to the man who was not afraid 
of them; the audience saw it, and inter- 
est centred in the larger animal who 
could worry the smaller. And by the 
occult influence which carries such mes- 
sages Brian knew, and Silverman knew, 
that public prejudice was with the for- 
mer. The advantage that physical qual- 
ities can give, often great in court-rooms 
as in ball-rooms, was overwhelmingly 
with Brian. A man has not six feet two 
inches and straight, strong features with- 
out effect; a man has not been half-back 
on the Yale football team, the loved and 


lost of college athletics for years after, 
without a certain presence. The raw 
light that crept reluctantly through 
high, dirty windows of the Watervliet 
court-room had seldom fallen on such a 
strapping, handsome,’ well-set-up figure, 
and the pleasantness and uncommonness 
of the vision did their work. More than 
one of the roomful, which by now count- 
ed seventy-five people, whispered to a 
neighbor how this was the son of ex- 
Governor Kildare, head of the big firm 
down in Barchester, and how the Gov- 
ernor was a mighty fine man and had 
a way with him, and this one was much 
the same sort, but handsomer than the 
old one. And the neighbor nodded ap- 
provingly and said he was betting the lad 
would handle the other fellow. 

Silverman, distinctly feeling the cur- 
rent against him, opened his case ag- 
gressively, badly. He frightened his first 
witness into contradicting himself fla- 
grantly, and Brian, .a_line of excited 
color in his cheeks, was on his feet in 
a second. 

“T object,” his voice rang out, com- 
mandingly. He faced the Judge. “ Your 
Honor, I object to having the intelligence 
of this jury insulted.” He stopped short, 
and stared with an air of boyish protec- 
tion at the bench of elderly farmers. 

It was as if a St. Bernard puppy sud- 
denly defended a tranquil herd of cows. 
The incongruity caught and pleased the 
popular taste, and from jury as weil as 
spectators rippled surprised laughter. 
Judge Jameson pounded with his gavel. 

“Order, order!” he said, but the tone 
was not severe, and he smiled frankly. 

Then Brian pointed out, ignorant that 
he had no right to do so at this stage 
of the trial, the contradiction. The 
charm of his dignity was felt, as had 
been the charm of his impulsiveness, but 
Silverman was fuming, and the court 
could not let such startling originality 
of practice go quite unnoticed. 

“Mr. Kildare,” said the Judge, civilly, 
“vou will have an opportunity later to 
call the attention of the jury to any slips 
in the evidence.” 

Brian knew he had blundered some- 
where, but was a bit dazed as to where. 
“T beg your Honor’s pardon,” he said, 
simply. “The iron was so very hot I 
struck before I knew it.” 
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And the Judge’s glance was a kindly 
one for the unused touch of youth and 
fresh air, and the jury smiled again, and 
the last state of Mr. Silverman was worse 
than the first. 

The evidence of two witnesses fol- 
lowing was put to confusion by the sur- 
prising technical knowledge of gas-stoves 
displayed by this versatile young lawyer. 
The very narrow margin by which he 
missed “ playing horse ” with the victims 
on the stand, the laughter evoked once 
or twice more from jury and audience, 
were condoned by the Judge for his ad- 
miration of a man who studied his case 
so thoroughly. He seemed to know as 
much about gas-stoves as if he made 
them for a living. He threw himself 
with a perfect abandon into explanations 
of their working. By this time the 
court-room was his to a man, delighted 
with the unexpected amusement furnish- 
ed, and ready to laugh at whatever he 
said, and Silverman saw with disgust 
that the jury followed carefully only 
when Kildare was talking. The stars in 
their courses fought for the Knight of 
Wrought Iron. As once he got credit 
for daring by sheer ignorance of legal 
usages, so again he got credit for knowl- 
edge by an ignorance as undefiled. 

Beckstein was on the stand—the Beck- 
stein who had brought the suit against 
Owen and Conway. His evidence was 
clear; the jury were paying more atten- 
tion than Brian liked; Silverman’s tone 
was gaining confidence. Brian, a little 
worried, but buoyant and full of fight, 
watched for a chance for a blow with his 
main weapon—‘“I object.” Question 
and answer went smoothly in the silence 
of the court-room. At length— 

“Tow much have you lost altogether 
by this breach of warranty, Mr. Beck- 
stein?” asked Silverman. 

Now Silverman knew, as the Judge 
knew, that it was for the jury to decide 
that question, but the wily lawyer hoped 
to slip it in, to make an impression by 
Beckstein’s answer. After that, if the 
court reproved him, he cared little. Kil- 
dare, in heathen darkness as to the cor- 
reetness of the inquiry, yet saw instantly 
it was not well for the jury to have large 
definite losses in their minds. Before 
Beckstein could speak he sprang to his 
leet, towering, big-shouldered, impressive. 
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“T object,” his fresh voice threw across 
the dull air of the court-room, and, with 
a swift remembrance of the lawyer in 
Case No. 1, he turned and flashed the 
Judge a smiling glance, respectful, com- 
radelike, altogether winning. 

To Judge Jameson it meant but one 
thing—a common knowledge between the 
able justice and the metropolitan lawyer 
of a shade of law instantly apparent to 
them, but which the lower practitioner— 
so the Judge considered—had missed. 
The smile that answered Brian’s glance, 
on the fine and keen old face, was scarce- 
ly concealed, and the court at once sus- 
tained Mr. Kildare’s objection. 

“You ought to know that question is 
incompetent,” he said, severely, to the 
crestfallen Silverman, and again he 
registered a. mental note of admiration, 
this time for the thorough knowledge, 
for the ready use of it, displayed by the 
promising young advocate. 

After this rebuke Silverman’s examina- 
tion of his most important witness was 
half-hearted. A certain amount of evi- 
dence, however, more or less damaging 
to Owen and Conway, was the result. 
Beckstein had told, very definitely and 
well, the story of allowances that had 
to be made because of complaints from 
people who had bought the stoves, of 
reductions necessitated at later sales. 
Brian had little chance to hold up to 
ridicule this steady and keen witness. 
But the joy of battle was on him; he 
did not dream of defeat, and he rose to 
begin the cross-examination with a 
triumphant smile so plainly genuine that 
Silverman shivered. What had he in 
reserve, this dangerous free-lance of the 
law, bringing methods so unsettling, so 
startling, so successful, into the routine of 
a court? If he had known Brian’s own 
wonder as to what he had in reserve, it 
would have cheered him. So close was 
the connection at this point for the free- 
lance that even as he rose, even as he 
smiled radiantly upon the coldness of 
Beckstein, he did not know what he was 
going to say. A long, firm gaze into the 


plaintiff's eyes had the double result of 
impressing everybody and of giving Kil- 
dare time to think. In the deep corners 
of his mind he searched, the hunt covered 
by that fixed, assured smile, and suddenly 
To his years of 


he found a thought. 
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business experience he owed it that he 
knew the value of the idea when he met it. 

“Mr. Beckstein,” said Brian, slowly, 
“vou keep books, of course ¢” 

“ Yes,” said Beckstein, watchful. 

“Your business transactions, your 
sales, and so on, are entered in them ?” 

“ Y-yes.” The assent was reluctant. 

“ Have you those books here?” Brian’s 
voice was so gentle it made Silverman 
intensely uncomfortable. 

“No,” said Beckstein. 

“Where are those books, Mr. Beck- 
stein ?” 

“They are at my office.” 

“Of course you would not hesitate to 
show them to the jury?” 

“No,” said the witness, with a marked 
lack of cordiality. He had caught the 
drift. 

“Your sales, as you said, the allow- 
ances and reductions you told us about 
so clearly—these are of course entered 
in your books?” 

The “Yes” that followed seemed 
dragged from the witness. 

Brian turned and looked at the bald- 
faced clock hanging at the far end of 
the court-room, placidly marking time 
with hoarse spasms of sound. Then he 
faced the Judge with a pretty defer- 
ence of inquiry. “ Your Honor, may I 
ask if you are about to adjourn court 
for luncheon ?” 

The Judge nodded as a father may nod 
to a satisfactory son. 

“Mr. Beckstein, the court is about to 
adjourn for luncheon. Would it be ask- 
ing too much of you to prodyce those 
books when the case is called this after- 
noon?” The witness, in a silence a trifle 
sulky, a trifle uncertain, looked at his 
lawyer. “ You will bring the books into 
court at two o’clock, Mr. Beckstein?” 
Brian insisted, polite, uncompromising. 

Silverman’s eyes said something to 
his client. 

“Yes,” spoke the latter, and imme- 
diately the court was adjourned. 

Luncheon at the hotel with a bunch of 
lawyers was the next ordeal, but the junior 
partner of Governor Kildare’s firm avoid- 
ed with modesty all mention of his pre- 
vious cases, of any law at all. The mem- 
bers of the Watervliet bar admired him 
greatly for that reticence. Brian was 
glad when he found himself back in the 


court-room and so much nearer the end. 
He confronted the man on the stand like 
a giant refreshed, full of energy and 
good feeling. Almost was Mr. Beckstein 
persuaded, as his voice fired the first gun 
of renewed battle, that its glad tidings 
must be for him. 

But in the mean time something hap- 
pened—something which almost ended 
the legal career of the newest Kildare 
lawyer at its flood—something which, 
coming suddenly on him, shook to its 
foundations the gay courage on which 
his success rested. 

Devereux Blake, the rich, the leisurely, 
Brian’s rival with Anne Dabney, had 
come up to Watervliet on a midday train 
to see about some horses. He was look- 
ing for wheelers for his four-in-hand, 
and he understood that Judge Jameson's 
brother, owner of a stock-farm, had like- 
ly animals. The train to Westover, the 
station of the farm, went at four, and 
Blake in the mean time dropped into the 
court-room with an idea of getting a word 
with the Judge, an old friend, and of 
finding what he knew of the horses. 
As he came through the doorway he 
started at the sound of a familiar, cheer- 
ful voice filling the room, at the sound 
of laughter that broke out as it stopped. 
What was this? Could the likeness be- 
tween the brothers have confused him— 
was this Ned Kildare? But he knew that 
it was not, and he sat down bewildered, 
wondering why the only Kildare not a 
lawyer was trying a case in court. He 
turned to a man sitting by him, follow- 
ing the proceedings with evident enjoy- 
ment, and asked a question or two, and 
in a few words the other gave him a 
sketch of what had happened in the morn- 
ing, what was going on now. 

“ More fun ’n I’ve had in a coon’s age,” 
he concluded his résumé “That there 
young Edward Kildare beats all for 
wakin’ things up. He’s ben twistin’ the 
witnesses raound his fingers, and every 
time t’other side looks likely to get in 
a clip, up he le’ps and fires out ‘I object.’ 
And seems like whatever he objects to, 
the Judge feels the same in his heart. 
He’s got a way with him, sure.” 

Blake, with a “Thank you,” settled 
into his seat to consider. The case was 
a case of Brian Kildare’s firm, but what 
business had Brian trying it? It seemed 
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that he was posing for his brother—but 
why? Blake, while he had made his 
fortune otherwise, had been a lawyer to 
begin with, and was of an investigating 
mind. A half-formed idea suddenly met 
him as he searched for an explanation. 
He turned to his obliging neighbor. 

“When does court adjourn?” he asked. 

The farmer was intelligent and re- 
membered what he had heard. “ To-day.” 

“ And—I beg your pardon for troub- 
ling you so much—but when does it 
meet again ?” 

“ No trouble at all,” the man responded, 
cordially. “ Meets next Monday—the 22d. 
Then’t adjourns at the end of the week 
till next term—first Monday in April. 
I’ve got a good-sized case of my own, 
so I’ve remembered accurate.” 

Devereux Blake sat and thought, and 
slowly in his mind a guess shaped it- 
self into a suspicion, a suspicion into 
almost a certainty, that hung on that half- 
sentence, “ Monday, the 22d.” For some 
reason Edward Kildare had not been here 
to try this case to-day—if it were not 
tried to-day, it must be postponed till 
next Monday, and Brian Kildare, rep- 
resenting his firm, must be on hand for 
the trial. Monday was the day that Brian, 
with the rest of the house party, was due 
to start for the Dabneys’ camp in Canada. 

A little less consecutive, a little more 
sketchy, but sure and final, was the con- 
viction into which Devereux Blake fitted 
his facts and his surmises. As at length 
he understood, minus a few details, 
the brilliant dash of the game compelled 
his admiration. But with admiration, 
forced from him, surged up also, not for 
the first time, a great wave of jealousy. 
Brian little thought that the man who 
appeared to him to have so many ad- 
vantages felt the advantage all the other 
way. Blake knew well that his reti- 
cent make-up had none of Brian’s 
charm, and he envied the other’s youth, 
his beauty, his careless good-fellowship 
with the world. He was morbidly sen- 
sitive to Brian’s attraction, yet his very 
sweetness of disposition got on Blake’s 
nerves—it would have been a satisfaction 
to believe him unworthy of his luck. He 
had all the qualities Blake longed for and 
missed in himself, and he seemed to the 
older man likely to win what he longed for 
more than all—Anne Dabney. Yet Blake 
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did not cherish such feelings unresisting- 
ly. Ifjealousy be one of the meanest faults, 
it is often the fault of a mind far from 
mean. Many a soul born into the world 
with that burning, unseen birthmark 
bears it through life with an aching desire 
for generosity and forgetfulness of self. 
Many a soul, struggling against the evil 
spark of unquenched fire, loathes with 
sick disgust the part of himself that is 
in spite of himself. Those who are jealous 
need no punishment in another world, 
so deeply are they punished here. 

So Devereux Blake, loving the best, 
trying to live in pure air, hated himself 
for, fought against, his jealousy of Brian 
Kildare. But it died hard. As he lis- 
tened, while Brian carried off easily and 
brilliantly this risky escapade, his eyes 
were steely. This was being done that his 
most dangerous rival with the girl whom 
he cared for might have a better chance 
to win her. It would make a good story, 
too.—a girl would admire a man who 
dared take such chances for her sake. 
Jealousy, a fine artist, painted a picture 
of Anne’s laughing, pleased eyes. 

As he sat, outwardly calm, in the same 
dark corner where Brian had sat in the 
morning, his mind was a battle-field. 
A word from him would dispose of 
his rival. A question to Judge Jame- 
son about Edward  Kildare’s place 
being filled by his brother—he knew 
that would be enough. Even Brian 
need never know it for other than 
accident. Moreover, why should he, be- 
ing public-spirited, let the public be im- 
posed on? Why should any one make 
a jest of the courts—the sacred fountains 
of justice? Perhaps it was a duty to ex- 
pose him. Then where would be Brian’s 
trip to Canada—where would be the fine 
story of boldness and success? So argued 
the demon of envy, and the good spirit 
turned on him. “ Devereux Blake,” it 
seemed to say, “are you a sneak-thief ? 
Will you steal spoons next? Would you 
descend to meddling?” But the devil’s 
argument, all the same, began again, 
hammering at honor and breeding. 

At length Blake drew a pad from his 
pocket, and seribbling on a leaf of it, 
caught the eve of an attendant and sent 
the folded paper to the Judge. Judge 
Jameson, reading it, looked up, smiling, 
searched the court-room with a glance, 
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and nodded to Blake to come up inside 
the bar. He made a place, and Blake sat 
down beside him; but Brian, in full tide 
of cross-examination, his back half turn- 
ed, had not noticed the interlude. Af- 
fairs had gone on in the minutes while 
Devereux Blake was struggling unseen 
in the seat under the court-room gallery. 

“You have brought your books, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Beckstein?” the lawyer for the 
defendant had inquired, in his young, 
genial tones. 

The witness seemed slow to answer. 
“ No,” he said, at length, “I have not.” 

Brian gazed at him as at a dear but 
erring child. “ You have not?” he re- 
peated, apparently surprised and hurt. 
“Why not?” 

“They are locked up in my safe,” the 
witness said, as one who recites a lesson. 

“Why not unlock them?” Brian sug- 
gested, brightly, and the jury and the 
spectators laughed, and Silverman frown- 
ed. Was this law, this “ funny business ” ? 
That uncertainty was the least of Brian’s 
troubles. Law or gymnastics, it was all 
one to him if he might hoodwink the 
court, win the jury. “The best of us 
forget simple things sometimes,” he re- 
marked in an explanatory way to the 
jury. “Mr. Beckstein has forgotten to 
unlock his safe. Now that’s odd. But 
then, I knew a man who forgot his name.” 
Brian was quick to know when he had 
been funny long enough. “ Mr. Beck- 
stein, why did you not unlock your safe 
and bring the books?” he asked, in prac- 
tical accents. 

The merchant, relieved to escape from 
the raillery which reduced him to uneasy 
silence, spoke up: “ My head bookkeeper 
has the key.” 

“And where is your head bookkeep- 
er?” Brian demanded, with what seemed 
friendly solicitude. 

“He's away.” 

“Where?” The questions were prodded 
at him annoyingly. 

“He’s gone ”—there was an effort— 
“ he’s gone fishing.” 

“No!” Brian’s gaze wandered thought- 
fully to the high, bare windows, beyond 
whose dingy panes hung now a thicken- 
ing sereen of falling snow. “ Fishing! 
Just think! He must be very fond of it,” 
the cordial, interested tones went on. 
“ When did he go?” 


“On the 23d of December.” Mr. 
Beckstein was fortifying himself with 
a fresh invoice of injured dignity, but 
the examining lawyer’s§ good - nature 
was impervious. 

“Where did he go?” he asked, as if 
eager to join the sportsman. 

Mr. Beckstein answered this with final- 
ity, with triumphant hauteur. “ He went 
to Florida.” 

“Oh!” 

There was something in the monosyl- 
lable, a boyish frankness of surprise, a 
simple pleasure in the answer to a riddle, 
that tickled the listeners. From the Judge 
down, everybody laughed — everybody, 
that is, but Silverman and his client. 

“Well, I’m glad he’s gone where he 
won't take cold,” said Brian. “I thought 
it might be pretty chilly around here,” 
and again laughter forced his next sen- 
tence to wait. 

When it came there was another breeze 
of amusement. “Is he fond of fishing?” 
Kildare asked, as if making conversation. 

Beckstein responded sulkily enough. 
“ Yes,” he said, and there was more than 
one chuckle at the sulkiness. 

“What does he take in Florida—what 
sort of fish?” Still the society tone. 

The badgered witness looked at his 
lawyer for help, but Silverman was pro- 
bing for a method in this madness, for the 
plot in this curious examination. 

“ Bass,” said Beckstein, reluctantly. 

“ Bass,” Brian repeated, slowly, re- 
flectively. “ Bass.” 

There was a deep silence in the court- 
room. The clock ticked with suffering 
hoarseness, the audience waited, atten- 
tive, breathless, and once again Kildare’s 
solemn young voice repeated impressively 
that single word: 

“ Bass.” 

It was as if the syllable held a word- 
less horror. Beckstein felt a stain of 
disgrace creeping upon him that his head 
bookkeeper took bass. Silverman, fidget- 
ing, wished, and knew not why, that he 
had told the man to say tarpon. The 
heavy stillness grew to be a strain be- 
fore Brian broke it with a brief, quiet 
sentence. 

“T think that is all,” he said. 

Beckstein, with a sigh, got up from 
the stand, walked across the floor, and 
took his seat at the table by his lawyer, 
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when suddenly Brian had an _ after- 
thought. 

“There is something more,” and the 
words caught Judge, jury, and spectators 
into a fresh interest, the unhappy wit- 
ness into a fresh uneasiness. 

Kildare turned to the Judge with a 
glance of apology for the delay, and his 
gaze fell upon Devereux Blake sitting 
beside him. The young man’s voice 
broke off, his eyes opened wide, and the 
color left his face. For a long half- 
minute, while the spellbound onlookers 
watched in surprise, he stood so, staring 
at Blake’s inscrutable face calmly re- 
garding him. Then those who had seen 
the check thought it must have been 
imaginary, for the color came rushing 
back, and with it his ease of manner. 
He said, steadily enough, 

“T wish to have the last witness upon 
the stand again for a moment.” Un- 
willingly Beckstein came back. He had 
no desire to furnish further merriment. 
“T understood you to say just now, Mr. 
Beckstein, that your head bookkeeper 
takes bass?” inquired Brian, sadly, as if 
reluctant to believe that humanity could 
sink so low. 

“T did say so,” snapped Beckstein, 
angrily. 

“ Yes,”—Brian’s tone was full of gentle 
gravity. “ The further question I wished 
to ask you was this—does he use flies 
or bait ?” 

Then there burst a storm of un- 
ashamed laughter from all over the room. 
The jury were roaring, the Judge shaking 
without disguise. Silverman, beside him- 
self, was on his feet. 

“Your Honor,” he shouted, “I object. 
The counsel for the other side is—is ridiec- 
ulous.” At that there was another peal, 
and Silverman’s face was black with rage. 
“Tt isn’t law—it’s monkey-shines. I don’t 
believe he knows any law,—he hasn’t said 
a word of law to-day,” he declaimed. 
“This court, this—this case is a serious 
thing,” and again a hail-storm of pelting 
laughter fell on the unwilling wit. “ He 
has held the dignity of this court up to— 
up to ridicule—all day. He has—” But 
the Judge interrupted. 

“The dignity of this court is for me 
to defend, Mr. Silverman,” he said, cold- 
ly; and then he turned to Brian. “ Mr. 
Kildare, your last question was immate- 


rial,” and he beamed benevolently as he 
said it. 

Brian, docile and respectful, but his 
manner full of suppressed mischief, 
smiled back with appealing confidence. 
“Your Honor knows,” he said — and 
the audience hushed each other to hear 
him say it,—* your Honor knows, being 
a famous fisherman yourself, what a 
light it throws on character to know if 
one uses flies or bait.” 

And the Judge, laughing again irre- 
sistibly, brought down his gavel to quiet 
the court-room. 

Beckstein, unnoticed, found refuge in 
his seat, and Silverman, gathering him- 
self as he might, said, “I rest,” which 
ended the case for the plaintiff. 

Then Brian rose like a big bar of sun- 
shine shot up through the grayness of 
the place, as sure of his welcome, as 
cheering, as sunlight itself. 

“Your Honor,” he said, easily, “ in 
view of the evidence which Mr. Beck- 
stein has just given, I think it unneces- 
sary for me to call any witnesses. I will 
sum up at once.” 

He pushed back a thick lock of black 
hair carelessly and smiled on’ the 
scene in general, and in that uncon- 
ventional smile was his claim on the 
next man’s good-will, which the next man 
always honored. He spoke a few straight- 
forward sentences about his gas-stoves, 
the honesty and the skill of their manu- 
facture. He gave two or three figures, 
two or three facts, two or three illus- 
trations which showed unmistakable com- 
plete knowledge of his subject. Then 
suddenly his tone changed. 

“The love of nature,” said Brian, 
poetically, “is a very beautiful thing ”— 
and he said it to a slightly astonished 
court-room. “It calls men from home 
and family; it calls them from business, 
from the need of toil, from the desire 
of gain. It calls in the beautiful summer- 
time and it calls alike in the bleak days 
of winter. And whenever it calls, then, 
leaving all, they must go. So we need 
not wonder, we ought rather to sym- 
pathize and admire, that our friend, Mr. 
Beckstein’s head bookkeeper, seized by 
that yearning of the nature-lover, the 
fisherman, dropped everything and—as 
we might put it—scuttled for Florida.” 
Brian had to wait a moment for silence 
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at this point. “It must have been hard 
for him to go just then—I want to impress 
that on you, gentlemen of the jury. It 
was near Christmas, and his little family 
needed his help for the holiday prepara- 
tions. That must have been a strain on 
a father’s heart.” Brian knew he took 
risks as to the bookkeeper’s married or 
single state, but the jury, he considered, 
would not know any more than he did. 
“This case, important to his employer, 
to his own business interests, was com- 
ing on, but the divine madness snatch- 
ed him, and he simply had to go fish- 
ing. Remember, gentlemen of the jury, 
he had to. Of course it is inconvenient 
that he took the key of the safe where 
the books were kept, for without those 
books Mr. Beckstein could not prove his 
-ase; but—” a smiling gesture finished 
the sentence. “Who are we, what 
this case, this court, that it should inter- 
fere with a fishing trip?” 

In the middle of things, as it seemed, 
Brian sat down. 

Then 


against 


is 


poor Silverman, swimming 
the current as needs must, 
summed up, with almost pathetic in- 
vective and straining sarcasm, but hardly 
any one listened. In a few words Judge 
Jameson charged the jury. The twelve 
middle-class, inexpensive personalities 
filed out, were gone five minutes, and 
filed in again. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you 
agreed upon your verdict?” asked the 
clerk of the court. 

The foreman stood up. 

“ What do you find?” 

“We find for the defendant,” said the 


“We have.” 


foreman, and there was a rustle and 
murmur all over the court-room that 


the slowest might not take for anything 
but satisfaction. 

“My father wished to be remembered 
to you, Judge,” said Brian, five minutes 
later, “and I want to thank you on my 
own account for your goodness to me.” 

“A pleasure, Mr. Kildare,” the Judge 
said, cordially. “I was afraid you were 
going to make me lecture you once or 
twice, but you know your business—you 
kept inside the line. I’ve had a more 
amusing day than I’m lucky enough to 
have often. And you tried your case 
well—it is only an experienced lawyer 
who can be unconventional. Now 


SO 
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come up to dinner. Mrs. Jameson will 
be delighted, and I’m keeping Mr. Blake 
overnight.” 

But Brian, with a glance at Blake, 
with an embarrassed look that the Judge 
saw but did not understand, thanked him 
and declined. He must get back on the 
next train—he had just time; a hurried, 
grateful grasp, another perplexed look at 
Devereux Blake, and he had rushed off 
to the station. He could not accept the 
hospitality of a man whom he had spent 
the day in deceiving. He was troubled, 
too, about Blake. That he had not be- 
trayed him to the Judge so far seemed 
evident, and Brian knew .enough law 
to feel sure that the case, once decided, 
would stand. But he was not at all sure 
what would happen, what sort — how 
much of a serape he would be in if Blake, 
not realizing, should by some slip tell the 
Judge now. That he should do it with 
malice never once entered Kildare’s mind. 
But he might not understand, might 
think it too good a joke to keep, and if 
the firm heard from the outside— But 
they should hear at once, from him. 

In the mean time, “ That young lawyer 
has a future before him, Mr. Blake,” 
Judge Jameson said, as the two walked 
through the winter twilight. 

“ He has,” Blake answered, quietly. 

“T should call him a brilliant fellow.” 
The Judge laughed reminiscently. “ He 
handled the jury with great skill. I don’t 
know when I’ve had such a lively day. 
Original, startling a bit, yet always the 


trained practitioner. Quite a remarkable 
combination.” He turned on Blake. 


“Do they not consider him a rising law- 
yer in Barchester?” he demanded. 

Now was Devereux Blake’s time to 
play his hand. There was a visible hesi- 
tation before he answered, in a voice that 
sounded a bit hard. “I think Mr. Kildare 
is considered, and is, a very fine chap in 
every way,” he said, slowly. 


Mr. Conway looked up as_ Brian 
walked into his private office. “ Ah! 
you’ve come to report about Water- 


vliet,” he said, pleasantly. “ You went 
up yesterday ?” 

“Yes,” Brian 
went up.” 


“ And 


answered soberly, “I 


vou got the case postponed, 


1 suppose ?” 
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“You didn’t?” Mr. Conway’s 
was displeased. “ Why not?” 

“ Because ”’—the young man’s heart was 
in his throat—* because—I tried it.” 

“ You—what?” Mr. Conway looked 
bewildered. “ What do you mean by say- 
ing you tried the case?” 

“Just that,” said Brian. 
and I won it.” 

For half an hour, that was a crit- 
ical time to young Kildare, he recited 
the events of that field-day. When he 
had done there was a long silence, 
and Mr. Conway gazed out of the win- 
dow reflectively. 

“Mr. Kildare,” he said at length, “I 
must tell you that you ran a great risk. 
If you had lost the case, we should have 
dismissed you. As you won it, and won 
it, I gather, with a brilliancy suggestive 
of your father, things are quite different. 
Very different. You may have heard that 
nothing succeeds like success, It is emi- 
A man who does 
more than his best is worth money to this 
firm. It is my advice to you not to take 
such chances again, but the chances you 
took ve sterday —successfully—will have 
recognition. In a day or so you will be 
notified in what torm.” 


tone 


“T tried it, 


nently so in business. 


There was a celebration and a great 
bonfire the night of Anne Dabney’s birth- 
day, out on the snow-buried, frost-crusted 
lake in front of her father’s camp in 
Canada. From the gay, shifting group 
of people who stood about the great pile 
of blazing logs streamed grotesque shad- 
ows that lengthened and shortened fan- 
tastically, with sudden, noiseless jumps, 
vards and feet at a time. The shadow 
of the lady of the lake was farthest back 
of all; it lay very still against the snow, 
as, to the lively tinkle of banjoes, a dozen 
voices sent ringing into the crisp air the 
chorus of a song written in the girl’s 
honor. And, as they sang, another shad- 
ow, a tall one and broad, swayed silently 
across a yard of light between, until the 
two, the girl’s shadow and the big one, 
blurred softly together. Anne’s heart 
beat madly as, in the uncertain half- 
darkness, she felt Brian’s hand close over 
her own—it was so new yet that her 
happiness frightened her. For the in- 
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evitable had happened the day before 
when the two were alone for an hour 
in the still, glittering woods, — white, 
purple - shadowed, sun - spotted, tracked 
with myriad footprints of unseen wild 
creatures. The lower world of under- 
brush was put neatly away under a 
great snow sheet; the high forest was 
clean-swept. Long branches bent with 
snow; gleaming icicles swayed, glittered 
from them like millions of diamonds 
catching the cold sunlight. It seemed 
right to Anne that the wonderful thing 
should happen in this wonderful place. 
She stared at Brian and guessed in vain 
how it could be that the man of all the 
world should care for her. When they 
walked back to the camp, gliding along 
on snow-shoes silently, blissfully, some 
memory of the existence of a world came 
back to them. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for my legal career,” 
Brian said, “I shouldn’t have dared 
ask you yet. I got my promotion for 
that fluke, you know. If I hadn’t got it, 
I should have thought I must wait. I’ve 
Blake to thank for it in a way, for 
if he hadn’t kept a level head and a quiet 
tongue it would have been up with me. 
Ile’s a grand chap, old Blake.” 

But Anne paid little attention to the 
virtues of “old Blake,” for thinking of 
the new wonder that Brian loved her. 

They had meant to keep their secret 
from even General Dabney for this one 
week, but it happened to be Devereux 
Blake who, coming up behind them un- 
seen, caught a glimpse of the little 
furred fingers folded in the big ones. 
And at the moment they turned and 
saw that he saw. With a sudden burst- 
ing of the old bonds of selfishness, with 
a rush of the generous good-will he 
had fought so long to feel, he put his 
hand gently on the younger, happier 
man’s shoulder. 

“T’m glad for you both,” he said. 
And then, not knowing how the white 
heat of renunciation had burned out the 
jealousy in his soul, or how the light of 
it shone in his eyes, he smiled at the girl 
he loved as she stood with her hand in 
another man’s. 


“T wish you joy,” 


gently, 
all the 


he said, 


“not only for to-day, but for 
days of your life.” 
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E found waiting at the noisy 
dock in Buffalo a great white 


like 


steamer, more an ocean 
vessel than any inland boat we had 
ever seen—stanch, massive, rich in 


the appointments of luxurious travel. 
We boarded her and watched the hurry 
of night life on the wharf—the arrival 
of an agitated old lady with bundles, 
her face full of the feminine terror of 
being left: a little bow-legged sailor, 
one of our crew, who hurried into a tavern 
for a last cheering draught; and finally 
a cool gentleman in a straw hat, who 
had arrived in a furiously driven coupé 
just as the gangplank was about to be 
withdrawn, and who placidly stepped 
aboard, leaving the driver and his horse 
panting. Then we were off. 

In the morning we were making 
smooth, rapid headway over Lake Erie. 
The shore had become a mere cloud, the 
vast plain of fresh water glittered blue 
in the sunshine, and the air was cool but 
soft, making mere existence a delight. 
On the after-deck, with its comfortable 
awning, which we could for 


from look 


miles over the sapphire water, a group 


MORGAN 


SILL 


Johnston 

of ladies sat at their faney work as com- 
posedly as if they were enjoying a sunny 
piazza at home. The husband of one of 
them, spectacled and sunburned, held a 
skein of crimson wool while she deftly 
wound it into a ball. 
ered with birdlike movements of her 
plump white fingers. A lady with a silk 
shirt-waist and pearl beads was saying: 
“You know I never talk about anybody, 
but do you know she never answered his 
letter? Not one line. Did you ever hear 
of such heartlessness? I haven’t any pa- 
tience with her myself—not one bit. 
Have you read this story? It’s awfully 
It ends up just the way I like 
them to end—everything lovely and the 


Another embroid- 


good. 


goose hangs high, don’t you know?” 
and the pearl beads danced merrily 
up and down with her laughter. On the 


port side, a stout gentleman, disturbed 
by the gay talk, looked up from his 
nap with a glare in the direction of the 
women, and gathering up his _ belong- 
ings, departed in dudgeon to the for- 
ward deck. Over in the shadow east by 
the life-boats two sat 
ing in low tones. 


women convers- 

















THROUGH 


oy will leave them again,” 
said the younger one with the marine 
glasses lying idle in her lap,—* never. 
I don’t know how I did it this time— 
the darlings.” 

“But you never did it before, Helen,” 
said the elder woman, soothingly, “ and 
it’s high time you did. It’s better for 
children to be parted from their mothers 
occasionally, and you know it. It gives 
you a better chance, and them a better 
chance, for you to get away and take a 
new and broader view of things. You 
get into a rut, like everybody else, and it’s 
bad for you; and you'll be home in a week 


never 


or so. Oh, see that exquisite water! It 
is almost tropically beautiful!” 
“TI suppose they’re just getting on 


their dear little afternoon dresses now,” 
said the younger woman, plaintively. 
But the other was gazing at the water 
in temporary oblivion. 

When night came it was so cool that 
most of the passengers withdrew to the 
brilliantly lighted saloon, where a round- 
faced young man with a tenor voice be- 
gan to sing ballads. One of these had 
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a wistful refrain about “children on 
their mother’s knee,” and we saw the 


young woman with the marine glasses 
rise and walk out to the deck, where 
she stood alone in the starlight. Her 
older companion did not follow her, but 
gently handed her a handkerchief as 
she departed. 

The following day, as we entered the 
beautiful Detroit River and approached 
the city itself, our next landing-place, 
a tiny steam-tug painted gray and black 
like a postman’s uniform, and bearing 
the inscription “ Florence B.—U. 8S. M.,” 
came puffing out from shore, and launch- 
ed a small boat, in which sat a solitary 
but humorous-looking man clad in a light 
shirt and the trousers of a mail-carrier. 
He rowed briskly to the side of a colossal 
freight-boat, tossed a rope aboard, and 
extended to her deck a pole bearing a 
small bag, which was quickly emptied 
by an alert sailor and refilled with out- 
going mail. For this was the only marine 
postman in the world—* Bill” Yates, 
faithful servant of Uncle Sam, and prob- 
ably aiso the only mail-carrier who risks 
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definitely pleas- 
ant. It was on 
one of these that 
we met kindly 
old **‘Andy’’ 
Sims. He was 
sitting in the 
shadow of the 
warehouse, _ta- 
king his lunch 
of bread, cheese, 
and something 
of the ‘‘soft 
drink” aspect 
out of a bottle. 
At his feet three 
cats, more or 
less serubby in 
appearance, ate 
their separate 
meals of bread 
and milk, while 








AN AFTERNOON CONCERT AT BELLE ISLE 


his life in the performance of duty. 
The danger lies in making fast day and 
night to huge moving vessels, in being 
exposed to the scalding water from their 
exhaust-pipes, and in enduring the bitter- 
ness of the cold weather; for the Florence 
B. is on duty as long as navigation is 
open, from, approximately, the middle of 
March to the middle of December, and 
must keep her ropes in the water to pre- 
vent freezing, until finally the water it- 
self can bear the cold no longer and turns 
to ice. . 

Detroit’s famous park, Belle Isle, is 
not within the city itself, but is an 
island reached by a long bridge. There 
was a tiny but gay canal crowded with 
light canoes in which boys and girls 
laughed and chatted, the Japanese para- 
sols of some of them lending a bizarre 
effect to the already foreign-looking scene ; 
and under the tall trees sat al fresco 
luncheon parties at comfortable rustic 
tables provided for the purpose, with 
happy families clustered around them, 
and a general air of everybody being 
thoroughly at home and at ease, without 
either formality or undue freedom. 

The waterside of Detroit is as cleanly 
and attractive as all watersides should 
be and are not, and its wharves are 


Andy, looking 
blandly upon his 
pets, told his 
experiences. 

“Yes,” he said, finishing his cheese 
from one hand and stroking a purring 
eat with the other,—“ yes, I’ve saved 
four or five lives every season fur the 
las’ twenty-four year. I never los’ but 
one life.” He said this as one might 
refer to an unfortunate speculation in 
real estate. “Do they thank me when 
I save ’em? They never do. In twenty- 
four year not one of ’em ever thanked me. 
After you pull ’em out they’re ’shamed of 
theirselves and they go away.” He seem- 
ed to consider this ingratitude perfectly 
excusable, and we left him taking his 
last bite of cheese and giving the re- 
maining bread to the cat that had clam- 
bered insistently to his knee. 

One of the most interesting persons 
connected with the lake traffic is a sort of 
brother to the landlubber cowboy. He is 
practically the lariat-thrower of these prai- 
rielike lakes, but he does not lasso cattle 
or anything so trivial. His game may be 
awharf or an eight-thousand-ton freighter, 
and he never misses his cast. He makes 
no pretence to anything picturesque, and 
it is doubtful if he would care to be so 
described; but picturesque he is as he 
swings the rope in the air from dock 
to vessel, or vice versa. He may be 
in trim sailor garb, member of the 




















THROUGH INLAND SEAS. 


crew of a luxurious passenger - steamer, 
or merely clothed in the easy - going 
garments of the man who wears them 
merely as a means of covering. 

The lariat-thrower is of 


no par- 
ticular nationality. He may be an 
American, or Canadian, or Irish, or 
Swedish, or German, or almost any- 


thing; but after he has worked a while 
on these vast inland waters, the lakes 
put their stamp on him, and he becomes 
a lake man. He does his work with a 
certain calmness and ease, a philosophical 
mastery of things without excitement. 
If you talk with him, you will find that 
he knows much more than he seems to 
know. Sheehan, whose picture the artist 
has caught as he threw his lariat, dis- 
coursed upon world-wide topics. 

“Tt’s foolish for us to try to taych 
the Chinese annything,” he said, “ whin 
they’re thousands of years old and set 
in their ways. Better kape our mis- 


sionaries home, I say. We need ’em 
here, and monny of ’em, too.” 
The more rough-and-ready, and so 


more interesting, of these men are con- 
nected with the freighters and smaller 
steamers. 

Life on the freighters in bad weather is 
no smooth existence, especially if they are 
“ whaleback ”—a sort of cigar-shaped iron 
or steel craft lying low in the water 


like a monitor, with fragile - looking 
white turrets and cabins at each end. 


Some of them are mere- 
ly “tows,” and do not 
travel under their own 
steam—“ wagons” they 
are scornfully termed 
by the sailors of better 
craft. They are snouted 
forward, which has won 
them in addition the 
opprobrious name of 
“ pig,” and in more than 
one way the name is ap- 
plicable; for these great, 


inert creatures have a 
capacity of six or eight 
thousand tons of iron 
ore or copper ingots, 
which is fed to them 
through wide mouths 
gaping across _ their 


brown bodies, and which 
they appear to consume 








with greedy rapacity as it flows down to 
them through enormous chutes attached to 
the 1500-foot iron-ore docks at Duluth. 
Now and then a man working on the dock 
falls from a collapsed ore-car into the 
chute and down with the ore through 
eighty feet of terrible descent into the 
monster freighter yawning below. It is 
strange indeed that he is never killed, 
but is fished out from the gravel-like ore 
lying in the dark belly of the boat and 
treated for nervous shock, and is soon 
back at his work again. 

There is a social atmosphere on these 
inland seas that seems quite like that of 
country roads. The passengers and crews 
of passing boats recognize each other 
by bows and waving of hands, hats, 
and handkerchiefs; and not in a perfunc- 
tory but a cordial way betokening their 
genuine interest. The big boats some- 
times give the little ones a “lift,” as 
country wagons pick up an overtaken 
pedestrian; and the revenue cutter’s 
launch, upon which a courteous lieu- 
tenant of the service was our most kind 
host, gave a “lift” in this way to a tiny 
boat in which a government beacon- 
tender was going ‘his rounds, caring for 
his various lights as a lamplighter does 
in the city. The lakes are almost as full 
of these warning 
lights as the city 
is of electric ares. 
Range lights, bea- 


“ANDY” 


SIMS 
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cons, fog-bells, storm-signals,—there is no 
end to them, nor to the brave, steady souls 
who keep them alight and never falter 
in the long and lonely performance of 
this duty. For the lakes are rich in 
capes, islands, and dangerous channels, 
beautiful as a dream by day—a dream of 
blue water and lustrous green isles 
wooded to their edges—but treacherous by 
night; and the light-keepers of the Great 
Lakes deserve a volume to themselves. 
Later, on the dock at Mackinac Island 
(pronounced Mackinaw), we met the 
light-keeper of the St. Helena light—a 
bronzed, squarely built man of French 
and Indian ancestry, who spoke excellent 
English with a slight roll of the r. His 
grandfather, a Frenchman, had worked 











for the Hudson Bay Company when he 
came here in a birch canoe from the 
north nearly a hundred years ago; and his 
descendant, the light-keeper, had the 
manners of a Frenchman, modified to a 
dignified gravity by his Indian heredity 
and perhaps the solemnity of his work. 
For he told us of storms—those sudden 
wild lake storms—and of cries in the 
night, and half-drowned people washed 
ashore, to be tenderly cared for by him 
and his wife until they died, or lived 
and went away on the next passing 
boat, to be nevermore heard of by the 
light-keeper. 

The marine milkman, who supplied 
passing boats with milk, appeared one 
morning at a wharf where we tied up. 
We found him 
interesting be- 
cause he dif- 
fered from his 
city prototype 
in that his cus- 
tomers came to 
him to be 
served. He was 
round and fat, 
and his neck 
was adorned 
with a_ bright 
red and green 
necktie as he 
sat on a bench 
before his is- 
land-like milk- 
shop, and met 
life with a 
smiling counte- 
nance and that 
air of one who 
is at ease and 
has plenty of 
room to which 
we of the 
crowded East 
were beginning 
to grow ac- 
customed. 

“Yes, I’m the 
marine  milk- 
man,” he said, 
smiling broad- 
ly at the title 
we gave him. 








THE LARIAT-THROWER 
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sayed the olden 
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ONE OF THE 


pleasantry of which the city milkman is 
the immemorial victim, suggesting that 
he seemed amply supplied with fresh 
water for the purposes of trade, he 
laughed as if he had never heard this 


witticism before, and as one with a 
clear conscience. 
After leaving Detroit we had sailed 


slowly and majestically out of the De- 
troit River into St. Clair Lake, which is 
like turquoise matrix with its violet and 
green shadows on an expanse of tender 
blue. The passengers were now clustered 
in eager groups on the forward deck, the 
men explaining to their womenfolk the 


wonders of the St. Clair Ship-Canal, 
which we were now approaching. Even 
the lady with 


the marine glass- 
es seemed gath- 
ering a quiet in- 
terest, though I 
heard her say: 
“Tlow Robert 
and Dorothy 
would enjoy 
this! ... I won- 
der what they’re 
doing now? 
What time is it, 
Ellen ? Two? 
Then I know 
what they’re do- 
ing. They’ve 
finished luneh- A 


BUSINESS 


WHALEBACKS 


eon, and Bobbity’s going out to play 
prisoner’s base. I hope he won’t run 
too hard; it must be warm at home. 
And Dorothy’s sitting in the window- 
seat up-stairs with her paper dolls and 
the puppy, and probably Mildred’s in, 
and they’re going, to have a_ tea-party 
later for the dolls, and—” 

“What a large sea-gull!” said the one 
she called Ellen. 

“Oh yes, but it’s not Dorothy and it’s 
not Bobbity,” replied her companion, 
mournfully. 

“T should hope not,” said Ellen, em- 
phatically,—* suspended in mid-air!” 

We were moving slowly, our decks 
drenehed in sunshine. Soon 


we saw 





Boy OF “THE Soo” 
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ahead of us two long and narrow paral- 
lel strips of green earth, with trees 
growing upon them, and enclosing a mid- 
lake canal through which we must pass. 
This was the celebrated St. Clair Ship- 
Canal, eighty-two hundred feet long, a 
notable work of engineering. Entering 
this quiet slip in the midst of the lake, 
we passed between twin lighthouses of 
red brick, with green blinds and black 
cupolas, and homelike white palings 
shutting off the omnipresent water. 
Petunias, ox-eyed daisies, and bachelor’s- 
buttons throve in the long, narrow gar- 
dens, and in one was a rocking-chair, 
and in the other a grindstone and lawn- 
mower; but there was a deathlike quiet 
everywhere, and nobody to be seen as we 
glided on between the scrub-willows and 
poplars growing as well as they could 
in the artificial ground. Kingfishers 
darted around the lighthouse towers, 
their orange beaks glittering in the sun, 
their dark-gray wings showing green be- 
neath. At the end of the canal were more 
lighthouses, precisely like the others, and 


there was a giant freight-boat waiting to 
enter the canal as soon as we passed out. 
Its cabin was a small railroad car with- 
out wheels, and we were told that this 
was the private freighter of a railway 
magnate. Ladies in light- hued gowns 
fluttered about its decks and in and out 
of the strange-looking cabin, and waved 
gracefully to us as we passed. 

We entered the little Venice of the 
lakes—the Flats of the St. Clair River, 
where numbers of tiny canals intersected 
innumerable islands as the streets of a 
city intersect its blocks, and where pop- 
lars, willows, flowers, picturesque low 
cottages, club-houses, canoes, skiffs, and 
launches made up a curiously un- 
American scene. Occasionally there was 
a bit of marsh-grass in the blue water, 
dwindling away to thin spears; and 
rustic bridges spanned narrow ribbons of 
water and lent an air of pleasuring to 
the picture. 

In one of the most picturesque locations 
stands the hospitable inn of Joe Beurre- 
noir. It is a rambling wooden structure, 
with broad verandas full 
of chairs, and a lawn un- 














der the trees, where there 
are more chairs and tables, 
around which Joe’s guests 
sit for hours, drinking 
moderately and _ puffing 
cigars and cigarettes. On 
each side runs a_ small 
canal spanned by a rustic 
bridge, with a canoe or two 
waiting as carriages wait 
before ordinary hotels; for 
the inn’s “stable” is a 
boat-house. You can step 
into the clear, clean water 
of the canals any moment 
for a bath. Your tele- 
phones are megaphones, 
through which you con- 
verse hilariously with 
neighboring cottages and 
clubs bounded by other 
canals, or with the occu- 
pants of innumerable pass- 
ing steamers and freight- 
ers. Your waiters are Beur- 
renoir’s pretty daughters, 
who are deft and given to 
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their round, stout, and somewhat haughty 
father. For Beurrenoir has made money. 
His frog and chicken dinners, which he 
cooks himself with the satisfaction of the 
true artist, have made him famous, and 
he knows it. So he wears an imperial, 
and twirls it with the air of one who has 
succeeded in his highest aims. 

We were reminded, as we approached 
Mackinae Island, of what Harriet Mar- 
tineau had said of the “ wild and tender ” 
beauty of this place; and as we came 
nearer, and saw at the base of its green, 
gently rising ascent a sail stained with 
Venetian red against the blue bay, 
it seemed to us no youthful and imma- 
ture country to which we were sailing, 
but something old and serene and tinged 
with we knew not what of brooding ro- 
mance and mystery. When later we had 
ascended the wayward roads that lead up 
the heights, past the ancient fort and the 
venerable Indian Mission, and the old 
white, wide-spreading hotel that used to 


be the headquarters of the Hudson Bay 


LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPER 


and 
thousand Indians in full regalia 
were sometimes assembled in former days 
to sell their pelts to the company, but 
where now great lilacs grow by the win- 
dows, and stout patrons sit complacently 
on the broad piazzas,—when we had passed 
all these and penetrated the forest of the 
arbor - vite trees that spice the air as 
from a million censers, but with a fra- 
grance more freshly poignant than any 
incense, we found no revelations await- 
ing us, but only a deepening of the mys- 
tery. For here dwelt Gitchie Manitou, 
the Mighty Spirit, whose wigwam, when 
he departed from it, turned to stone, and 
rises now from the forest in a majestic 
cone for all to see. Here, too, we found 
the cottage where lived Constance Feni- 
more Woolson’s “ Anne ”—a small dwell- 
ing half hidden in the forest shadows. 
Over all the island was a cloudless blue 
sky, and around us the brilliant water 
sped away league upon league into the 
misty distance. 


Company—and around which seven 


eight 
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of colossal vessels slowly 
rising or sinking at your 
feet, of unseen machinery 
working its invincible will 
under the massive mason- 
ry, of columns and stream- 
ers of smoke against a 
blue sky, of occasional 
blowing off of steam, quiet 
remarks from seaman to 
seaman, tossing of heavy 
head and stern lines, and a 
riotous foaming of hya- 
cinthine water as it tum- 
bles in or out of the locks 
and sends the boat up to 
Lake Superior’s level or 








DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 


A four-thousand-ton freighter and a fisherman's boat “ locking’ 


the American “ Soo” 


At the juncture of Lakes Superior 
and Huron lies Sault Sainte Marie, fa- 
miliarly called “The Soo.” Old and 
little, simple and significant, this town, 
with a manner as somnolent as the air 
of Irving’s Sleepy Hollow, performs a 
magnificent part in the commerce of the 
world. For past “ The Soo,” through the 
immense government locks that bring the 
imperial Superior to the level of Huron 
by chaining the falls of the St. Mary’s 
River, sails in eight months more than 
twice the commerce of the Suez Canal, 
where navigation is open all the year, and 
one-sixth of the entire commerce of the 
United States. And the work of rais- 
ing and lowering millions of tons of ves- 
sels with, their cargoes is accomplished 
with such ease and silence that the mar- 
vel of it grows hourly as the spectacle 
is observed. 

Looking across the locks from the 
American side—there are three locks, 
two American, one Canadian — you see 
at your feet a strip of lush grass, then 
a wide flagged walk, then the clear 
blue water in the lock. Beyond the 
farthest stone flagging are the emerald 
and crystal rapids, and beyond them 
the green Canadian shore, with its clus- 
tered frame cottages, stone power-houses 
and pulp-mills, and still farther north- 
ward the thickly wooded hills. 

Near at hand you receive an impression 


down to that of Huron. 
It costs the government 
‘uiesiaats about five dollars each 

time a boat is locked up 

or down, whether it be 

a small sail-boat load- 
ed with huckleberries or fresh eggs, or an 
eight-thousand-ton freighter; or perhaps 
a dignified vessel of many tons con- 
descending to lock through in company 
with an impudent little rowboat occupied 
by Indian fishermen. There is no 
toll charged; all that the government 
requires is a registry of name and freight- 
age. As you face the locks, behind 
you lies the little town, where you are 
sure that every household is taking 
a siesta, quite undisturbed by the fact 
that a steel freighter may be passing 
filled to the hatches with the largest 
load of iron ore ever taken down the 
lakes, the fame of whose achievement 
will be discussed ‘later in a hundred 
smelting-works all over the country. Not 
that “business” is all asleep in “The Soo,” 
where a laundry company, with a true 
Western sweep of view, advertises that it 
washes “everything from a napkin to a 
cireus tent.” 

We discovered that all the small boys 
who inhabit the lake regions are char- 
acterized by an alert and_ businesslike 
demeanor, and a_ courtesy to ladies 
which made them seem more like men in 
miniature than the children they really 
were. The marine newsboy, who supplied 
the latest papers to the steamers, freight- 
ers, “ tows,” barges, “ wagons,” launches, 
and other craft passing perforce through 
the locks, climbed on and off the vessels 
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as easily as his city brother crosses a 
street; was ever ready for business at 
the right moment, yet equally at our 
service to have his picture taken, or tell 
us, if need were, the story of his brief 
but active life. Another business boy of 
“The Soo” was halted in the street and 
requested to wait till our artist joined 
us, that we might have a picture of him 
seated in his tiny wagon drawn by its 
Newfoundland dog, and by means of 
which he was performing errands for the 
shop that employed him. Ie waited with 
perfect amiability, though we were uncom- 
fortably aware of his inner impatience, 
and no sooner had the camera snapped 
than he was off like the wind, calling back 
pleasantly in response to our thanks. His 
was one of many real dog-wagons en- 
countered at “The Soo.” In winter the 
dogs are much in use for drawing sleighs, 
to which are harnessed from one to six or 
more of them, according to need. 

At the edge of the town we found a 
small bit of Holland—a house, a strip 
of garden, a pond large enough for one 
boat to turn around in without grazing 
the shore, a cow and chickens, and four 
flaxen-haired children as reigning lords 
of this Lilliputian domain. Their father 
was one of the many lighthouse-keepers 
we met, and a cheerful grandmother cared 
for the motherless children. To get the 
children and the cow in proper relative 
position for the picture was a work of 
rare finesse; but when it was finally ar- 
ranged, the little boy was more interested 
in the correct attitude of the cow than 
in his own, of which misplaced concern 
on his part the picture bears evidence. 

From “The Soo” we crossed the river 
to the Canadian “ Soo,” and made sev- 
eral short excursions into Canada, in- 
cluding a brief railway journey that 
plunged us suddenly into the wildest hill- 
country. Here long reaches of mountain 
and valley were thickly grown with spruce- 
trees rising greenly, pinnacle after pin- 
nacle, as far as the eye could see, and 


easeades and lakes and _ trout - streams 
watered a land as romantic and un- 
tamed as was ever immortalized in song 
or story. The low log huts of the wood- 
cutters and an occasional group of miners’ 
cabins humanized the otherwise trackless 
range of rich green mountain country. 
In its heart, far off the track of daily life, 
lives an elderly Englishman who has been 
equal to the sacrifice of every luxury 
except his London Times. At the end of 
each year the entire annual supply of 
the paper is sent to him, and every 
morning of the ensuing twelvemonth he 
reads a copy at his rude breakfast-table 
—a copy a year old, it is true, but bear- 
ing the day and date with a brave show 
of timeliness. By this simple means is 
he reconciled to exile in the wilderness, 

But now the steamer again awaited 
us, and on we sailed, leaving romantic 
Ituron for broad, majestic Superior, re- 
luectantly passing Marquette unseen, and 
cutting through a tiny peninsula of Wis- 
consin by the Portage River, whose waters 
are colored by the rich copper deposits, 
and where the Calumet and Hecla mines 
radiate an Aladdin-like fame of riches. 
With Duluth, young, vigorous, energetic, 
high-perched on its windy promontory, 
whence it distributes grain and iron and 
copper to the whole world, came the end 
of a journey which, with its succession 
of natural scenes, varying from the ter- 
rible beauty of Thunder Bay to the 
Venetian loveliness of the St. Clair Flats, 
is one of which Americans may well 
be proud. 

As we stepped ashore at Duluth, the 
young lady with the marine glasses fol- 
lowed close behind us. She was saying: 

“Oh ves, yes, Ellen dear, it is a beau- 
tiful trip, and I know it has done me 
a great deal of good; but you can’t im- 
agine, dear old Ellen, how I have missed 
Bobbity. Do you know, I—yes, I feel 
as if I could hardly stand it another 
minute. Ellen, I— Couldn’t we go 
home faster by rail?” 
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“Johnny Sands” 


BY MARY TRACY EARLE 


T the library table sat the head of 
the family, staring in strained pre- 
occupation at a sheet of paper on 

which it was his intention to write a 
letter as soon as he could decide what to 
say. So far he had only written the date 
and “ My dear Rossiter,—” the rest was 
all hidden behind some distant cloud, 
imperceptible to others, which his troub- 
led, sharpened eyes tried to pierce. 

The child was creeping from shelf to 
shelf near the top of the library. Ap- 
parently she was held in place by the at- 
traction of the books, for the precarious 
edges of the shelves on which she found 
footholds did not offer noticeable support. 
The head of the family paid no more at- 
tention to her than if she had been a fly 
creeping over his books. He had learned 
that she was safe in precarious places. If 
she had taken to walking on the ceiling 
he would have given her no special notice, 
as long as she walked silently. The one 
condition of her presence in the room 
while he was busy there was that she 
should make no noise. 

No one but the child herself knew that 
she had converted Pamphlet Box No. 10 
—“ Numismatics,” into her own private 
bank, nor that in some rearrangement of 
the books it had been moved from its cus- 
tomary place, carrying with it as many 
dollar bills as pamphlets, as well as 
various bas-reliefs of Liberty and the 
American eagle, on half-dollars and quar- 
ters, safely lodged between descriptions of 
old Greek coins. 

As she hunted for this lost treasure she 
clung with one hand to the slender posts 
between the shelves, and with the other 
she managed to open many an attractive- 
looking book which had no bearing on 
her search. Among them was a book of 
old songs; they were without printed 
music, except the rollicking jiggle of the 
words, but she was not deterred by igno- 
rance of tune; one of them tickled her 
fancy, and she began to chant it on a 


suppressed, monotonous note, as if a very 
large fly were buzzing, or a cricket try- 
ing to sing under its breath. 

The head of the family spoke irrita- 
bly, without turning,—“ Don’t make that 
noise, Stella.” 

The chant fell to an inaudible stirring 
of the lips, and the child moved silently 
forward. But presently a new stopping- 
place offered, and she paused to commit 
the song to memory, ready for some 
future opportunity of intoning it high 
and shrill: 

“A man whose name was Johnny Sands,” 
she read, bending so close into the book 
that when she nodded to mark the metre, 
her small nose tapped the page ap- 
provingly,— 


“A man whose name was Johnny Sands 

He married Betty Hague, 

And though she brought him gold and lands 
She proved a terrible plaque. 

For, oh, she was a scolding wife, 
Full of caprice and whim. 

He said that he was tired of life, 
And she was tired of him. 

Says he—” 


“Stella!” the child’s father cried, and 
this time he turned round. 

Stella’s face flushed crimson, and she 
looked down miserably at her father. 
From the far-off corners of the room a 
suppressed, monotonous chant seemed to 
be dying out. “I—I won’t do it again,” 
she faltered, wishing she could make him 
understand that she had no knowledge of 
the methods by which the song she had 
been silently chanting in her mind had 
become audible. 

Her father gave his shoulders an im- 
patient shake, as if he were trying to rid 
himself of irritation as a dog shakes off 
water. Then he dipped his pen, held it 
poised, and looked off above it out of the 
vindow and down the snowy slope which 
led away from the house. The trees on 
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the slope stood meekly under wonderful 
white trappings, and the brook at the foot 
of the hill had drawn a white cover over 
its bed and gone to sleep. Beyond the 
brook rose a lower slope on which stood 
the house where the child’s married sister, 
Gertrude, lived with Rossiter, who had 
onee been one of a procession of ad- 
mirers, but was now .Gertrude’s husband. 
The head of the family looked at this 
house and drew a deep sigh. Then he 
dipped his pen afresh, and began writing 
with slow, determined, well-deliberated 
strokes, as if each word had been thought 
out and weighed in advance: 


“ My pear Rossirer,—More than once, 
when Gertrude has come to me asking for 
money, I have tried to explain to her the 
extent of my resources and the limit 
which the established necessities of my 
own household put upon my ability to 
help in maintaining another household 
upon almost as high a scale of expendi- 
ture. As she fails to take my explana- 
tions seriously, and continues to ply me 
with requests for rather large sums, I 
find myself obliged to refuse her latest 
petition, and, in order that my reasons 
for doing so may be quite clearly under- 
stood, I find it wiser to make my answer 
direct to you. 

“You will understand lack of means 
as a thoroughly cogent reason for my 
failure to remit the amount asked for in 
Gertrude’s note of yesterday; but, even if 
I were not harassed by the problem of ad- 
justing an undiminishing rate of expense 
to a diminishing income, there is to me 
an even stronger reason which I must 
urge against the course which you and 
Gertrude are following. Having entered 
into the responsibilities of marriage with 
no counsel but your own impulsive 
wish—I might almost say whim,—it 
would seem to me that you would feel 
in honor bound to establish and maintain 
your home in a style bearing some pro- 
portion to the income which you yourself 
can provide. Perhaps I am largely to 
blame, from having given you too much 
help in the beginning, but I could not 
bear to let the results of my daughter’s 
unconsidered rashness fall too harshly 
upon her.” 


He paused, and turning to the be- 


ginning of the letter, began to read it 
over, concentrating his mind upon each 
sentence, sometimes nodding his head 
gravely, sometimes altering a word or 
a phrase. 

The child had progressed farther along 
the shelves, and at last had found 
Pamphlet Box No. 10—* Numismatics.” 
Her search was ended, but for a moment 
she looked in doubt from the awkwardly 
large box to the bulky volume of songs. 
It would be impossible to make her way 
to the floor carrying both; so, wedging the 
box between her body and the shelves, she 
opened the book to commit the last of 
* Johnny Sands” to memory: 


“ Says he, ‘ Then IT will drown myself ; 

The river runs below, 

Says she, ‘ Pray do, you silly elf, — 
I wished it long ago,’ 

Says he, ‘Upon the brink [ll stand; 
Do you run down the hill, 

And push me in with all your might, 
Says she, * My love, I will.” 


The head of the family dropped his 
pen and sprang up. His lips were drawn 
into a compressed line, fine wrinkles had 
gathered in the corners of his eyes, 
there was a sharp vibration in his voice. 

“ Again?” he asked. 

The pamphlet-box fell with a crash to 
the floor, and Stella came so near to fol- 
lowing it that her father started forward, 
stretching out his arms. When he 
stopped, the box lay at his feet, its. con- 
tents seattered out of it,—learned bro- 
chures, dollar bills, a renerous hoarding 
of small coins. 

“What is all this?” he demanded. 

Vague alarm filled the child. “ I—I 
was hunting for my money,” she stam- 
mered, peering down to see if the box 
were injured. “I want to give my 
money away.” 

“ Come here,” her father said. 

To creep down the shelves when one 
was frightened was like creeping down a 
jagged cliff. The head of the family 
might have brought her the ladder, but 
neither he nor she thought of that as she 
made her slow, tremulous descent. At 
last she reached the floor. Her father 
had gathered up the money and put the 
pamphlets back into place. He was sit- 
ting in his chair at the table, and he drew 
her up to him with an encircling arm. 
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“Here are twenty dollars,” he said. 
“ Are they yours! How do you come to 
have hidden away such a sum as this?” 

Stella felt that she had done something 
very wrong. “ I—I’ve collected it,” she 
said, faintly. 

“Collected it?’ her father repeated. 
“People don’t owe money to little girls 
like you.” 

It did not occur to him that she meant 
she had collected it as people collect gems 
or fossils—indeed as he himself collected 
coins,—and she knew no way of explain- 
ing except by detaii. 

“ The professor gave me a dollar twice,” 
she said, “ and Rossiter gave me one, and 
mamma often gives me money not to 
trouble her, and—” 

It was easy to see how a child of 
prudent habits might accumulate, but 
Stella had never been rated as a pru- 
dent child. “ How does it happen that 
you haven’t spent it all?’ asked the 
head of the family. 

She hesitated. Then she lifted her eyes 
timidly to his. “ Because Gertrude is so 
poor,” she said. 

He reached out and, half unconscious- 
ly, laid his tightly doubled fist on the 
letter he was writing. “Do you mean 
that Gertrude asks you for money?” 
he questioned. 

The disapproval of his tone rasped 
across her nerves. “ Ger — Gertrude 
doesn’t know I have any money,” she 
half sobbed; “ but I know she needs every 
cent she can lay her hands on—I heard 
her say so to Rossiter.” 

“Then she shall never lay her hands on 
your little hoard,” he said, sweeping it 
into one of the drawers of his table and 
locking the drawer. “ You would not 
want to do Gertrude an’ unkindness, 
would you?” he added, seeing the blank 
disappointment of her face. “ You would 
not want to help in making her thought- 
less and troublesome and extravagant,— 
an—an irresponsible, selfish woman ¢” 

“ Mamma spends lots of money,” Stel- 
la quavered, “and nobody but grand- 
mamma ever scolds her.” 

It was a random shaft, but it reached 
a mark that flinched. “ We are speaking 
of Gertrude,” he answered, evading her 
point with nervous ecrudeness. “ Some 
day I hope you will understand why it 
would not be kind to her to give her your 
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money, but we need not discuss it now. 
1 wish you to take this note to Rossiter. 
There will be no answer, so come home 
at once,” 

When the child was gone he went to 
the shelves and selected several books. 
These he placed in neat and logical order 
on the table. When he sat down he open- 
ed one, then he polished his glasses, drew 
a tablet for notes and extracts within 
reach, and tried to read. His mind 
proved too disordered to concentrate it- 
self upon printed words. Thoughts of 
his wife, of Gertrude and Rossiter, of 
Stella storing away money for her sister 
as a squirrel hides nuts, came between 
him and the page, and across them all 
flitted the doggerel: 


“* For fear that I should courage lack, 
And try to save my life, 
Pray tie my hands behind my back,’ 
‘I will, replied his wife.” 


The tune in his mind was quite differ- 
ent from that of Stella’s chant. He tried 
to ignore it, but it continued: 


* All down the hill his loving bride 
Vow ran with, all her force 
To push him in; he stepped aside, 
And she fell in, of course. 
Now splashing, dashing like a fish—” 


He rose and began pacing up and down 
the room, his books forgotten, the hack- 
neyed rhythm convoying his mind far 
into the past. 

Once when he was a little boy he 
had been sent away from home during 
the protracted illness of his mother. He 
had been cared for in the family of a 
neighbor, and had found himself the 
petted youngest child of a family far 
more demonstrative than his own. He 
had even been sung to sleep—he and 
Clarissa, who was the youngest of the 
real family, though a year older than he. 

As he paced to and fro he could feel 
himself once again a very small boy in 
a very big white bed, while everything 
else in the room was hidden in a twilight 
shadow. Across the hall, Clarissa was 
tucked away in another big dim room, 
and between the two doors sat Clarissa’s 
father, the professor, singing “ Johnny 
Sands” in a deep, soft, sleep-alluring 
voice. Why it had ever been chosen as 
a lullaby would be hard to say, except 
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that its name suggested the “ sandman,” 
but for reason the two children 
had agreed upon it as their favorite bed- 
time song, and, until they grew 
sleepy, they helped Clarissa’s father sing 
it, their clear treble voices piping up to 
right and left of him out of the two 
white beds in the two ever - darkening 
Even in memory the peace of it 
almost pervaded him; he paused in his 
walk and smiled to himself; then he went 
back to his table, pushed aside his books, 
and opening a drawer, took out a great 
dog-eared ledger which bore his own 
name printed childishly across its face. 
It was a diary, begun when he was very 


some 


too 


rooms. 


small and kept irregularly for many 
years. Over some of the earlier records 


he had had to stop again and again to 
spread out his aching fingers. Many of 
them contained plans for his future as 
well as comments on his current life. 
“Tlome is not as 
he read in one place. 
and father say No 
Clarrissas MOther and fAther can be 
ReAsoned with. Perfessor teaches me 
greek and hOw to sing Johnny Sans. 
Clarrissa and I are glad he let her 
drownd. WHen I am big I shall marry 
clarrissa becAuse we Like Other 


nice as this house,” 
“When my mother 
they mean iT, but 


each 
sO much.” 

This long entry, instead of satisfying 
his zeal for journal-writing, apparently 
whetted it, for the interval of time was 
short before the next record: 

“T found a little Indian arrow head 
today. Perfessor says what I find shows 
how folks used to live. I know all the 
GreeK letters now and I sing Johnny 


Sans evry nite when we go to bed. Clar- 
rissa says I don’t sing right. She wants 
me to sing evry word just when she 
and perfessor do. I can NOt. I have 


to hear them sing so as to know what 
word comes next. perfessor says I learn 
Greek faster. My father thinks I am 
too little to learn it. He says I will for- 
get all the letters next year. I will not.” 

After that nothing followed for two 
months. Then the volume was opened 
for a brief statement: “I am not at 
perfessors any mere. My mother is well. 
Clarrissa and her mother and perfessor 
have gone visiting. My mother says she 
never heard of singing to such a big hoy. 
I write the greek letters evry day so as 
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not to forget. I spose he sings Johnny 
Sans to Clarrissa evry nite.” 

With that writing the queer lullaby 
fell out of his records for a long time, 
and Clarissa’s name ceased to recur under 
each date; for she stayed away so long that 
when they met they were shy with each 
other. Pe was growing to be a boy with 
a reputation for indifference to main- 
tain, and she a girl with increasingly 
girlish reserves. Even the difference in 
their ages amounted to more than it had 
when the same jiggling measure trotted 
them both to sleep; and the gap between 
them continually widened. Clarissa’s 
friends, particularly her boy friends, 
were all older than she; at first he re- 
sented it, then he ceased to care. His 
head was filling itself so full of Greek 
and Latin and archeology that they over- 
flowed into his heart. The professor 
guided him. The professor’s title starred 
his pages like one of the inevitable parts 
of speech, and sometimes he tried to write 
out his appreciation of this friend and 
philosopher. 

“Seems to me if I hadn’t known the 
professor I shouldn’t know anything,” he 
declared once; and again, “I’d rather 
know all the professor knows than be 
the richest man in the world.” 

But the heart of a boy, supply it as 
he may with knowledge, is not filled. 
“ Sometimes,” he wrote once, after com- 
menting on the mysterious phases of his 
own being—* sometimes when I’m deep 
in some book that I’ve been wanting to 
get hold of for a long time, I suddenly 
have a very strange feeling about it. 
What I wanted to know doesn’t seem 
worth while any more, and to have it 
within reach, and yet not want it, makes 
me lonesome. I should like to ask the 
professor how to keep from feeling that 
way, but I’m ashamed to. I know he 
never felt like that in his life.” 

This was written at sixteen, and not 
very long after came an entry in which 
he spoke of meeting Clarissa in the 
woods. It was summer. He was lying 
under a tree reading, when, without real- 
ly hearing anything, he looked up. There 
was Clarissa, walking very softly, listen- 
ing to a bird sing. “ She motioned to me 
to be still,” he wrote, “and I motioned 
to her to sit down at the foot of my tree. 
The bird kept on a long while, and we 
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didn’t say anything. I wanted to ask 
her why she didn’t join me in the way she 
used to, but I was afraid it wouldn’t be 
so pleasant if we talked. I thought when 
the bird stopped she would go, but she 
didn’t right at once. I don’t believe we 
said six words. There didn’t seem to be 
anything we wanted to talk about, but I 
have thought since of several things I 
should like to say.” 

After that he often noted having seen 
or met Clarissa, but, until two years 
later, they never came so near to their 
old footing as in that silent meeting in 
the woods. The next record of any mo- 
ment was made in his eighteenth year. 
It had been decided that Clarissa was 
to go abroad to study music, and the 
day of her departure was close. He often 
had glimpses of her as he came or went 
to her father’s study; he never stopped 
to talk with her; but now she stopped 
him one day to ask if he were not com- 
ing to see her, instead of her father, once 
before she left, to bid her good-by. 

“ And of course I must go,” he wrote 
that night in his journal, “but I hate 
to. I don’t know what we’ll talk about, 
I’m sure.” 

When he finally called on her, feeling 
more shy and awkward than he had sup- 
posed it possible to feel in the professor’s 
house, there was little necessity to talk, 
for Clarissa sang to him, selecting diffi- 
cult song after song that he had never 
heard. He did not know music well 
enough to turn the pages for her, but 
whenever she paused, he said with all 
the unction he could summon: 

“That was very beautiful. I enjoyed 
that very much.” 

Finally she swung round on _ the 
piano-stool. “Why do you say that?” 
she asked. “To-morrow you will not 
know what I have sung.” 

“They—they are all so unfamiliar,” 
he stammered, blushing hotly. 

“Then listen,” she said, and turning 
back to the piano, she sang “ Johnny 
Sands” in a constrained, unsteady voice. 

His record of it read oddly across a 
space of nearly thirty years. “I wish 
I knew what she was thinking about,” 
he wrote. “I suppose she was home- 
sick at the idea of going away so far. 
Her voice shook as if she were about to 
ery, but when she was done she looked 
Vox. CVIII.—No. 647.—87 
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over her shoulder at me and laughed, 
so I saw she didn’t want me to notice 
how she felt. A girl isn’t self-controlled 
like a man. She can’t help showing 
out her emotions. I was unhappy my- 
self, but I didn’t show it. I always am 
unhappy when I think how much better 
friends we were as children than we are 
now. I got away as soon as I could. 
It would have been better if I hadn’t 
gone at all. She will go off and forget 
that I ever existed. I suppose she has 
already forgotten what we promised each 
other once, but I thought of it every in- 
stant while she sang ‘ Johnny Sands,’ and 
if she hadn’t laughed— Oh, I’m a fool, 
that’s all. I must just make up my mind 
to remember, while she forgets, and keep 
the hurt of it to myself all my life.” 

Yes, that was strange reading after 
thirty years; for his remembering had 
taken the form of marrying another girl 
long before Clarissa came home from 
abroad. “ Mabel is the most beautiful, 
the most fascinating woman I have ever 
seen,” he wrote in his diary before his 
marriage. “How it happens that she 
whom every one adores should have lis- 
tened to me I do not know. But I could 
not have lived without her, and perhaps 
she felt that. Perhaps there was some- 
thing of divine pity in her yielding—” 
And that was strange reading, too, in 
the light of middle age. “ Divine pity—” 
his lips curved a little as he read, and 
suddenly his eyes filled with tears. With 
what folly, with what blind trust he had 
chosen, and how soon afterwards he had 
begun to suffer and rebel in spirit! 

“Tf Mabel could only understand,” he 
found that he had written again and 
again during the early years of his mar- 
riage; and once he added: “I am dis- 
tracted, desperate. My own income is 
limited, my salary from the college very 
small and not likely to increase soon, 
yet from the first Mabel has refused to 
listen to me as to the spending of her 
little fortune,—has refused to understand 
that when it is gone I shall be unable 
to supply her with one-tenth of what she 
has spent each year since our marriage. 
And now, in these financial troubles, the 
remnant of her means is threatened.— 
But this is not the worst. Our little 
child, our little Gertrude, is three years 
old now—as beautiful as her mother, and 
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as wilful, I fear. When she shakes her 
tiny pretty head and refuses to obey us, 
my heart sinks. If I try to enforce obe- 
dience, trouble with Mabel follows. I can 
only look away, bury myself in my books, 
and try not to see; but God knows I feel 
responsible for that little human soul.” 

Other pages of the book fluttered over. 
“Tt has come at last,” he read. “ We have 
said good-by to each other. Mabel will 
not let me keep the child, and it is just 
as well, no doubt. They are so alike. 
She might grow up and speak to me as 
Mabel does. I have suffered enough. I 
will not even ask myself what is to be- 
come of them. I shall give them all my 
means. I cannot advise Mabel. She will 
not listen to me. I have done what 
I could.” 

He lifted his eyes as if startled. It 
was a long time since that cry had dumb- 
ly escaped from him. Day by day, week 
by week, dust from the routine of life 
had dropped upon his memory. He had 
buried himself in his books, he had looked 
away, until usage had smoothed the 
jagged reunion of Mabel’s life with his. 
It was a strange thing to have lived on 
with Mabel after that day of separation— 
to have lived on and gained a power of 
indifference which had served him almost 
as well as peace. 

“T wish I could cross out that last 
entry,” was what he wrote next in the 
book. “I had no right to lose patience. 
It is by such things as I have to bear that 
the strength of a man is tried,—that God 
tests him to see whether he is really a 
man or not. ... The undercurrents of 
a life are so strange, so strong, so hidden 
sometimes. Clarissa is home again at 
last,—not a great singer as she hoped, 
but a great woman, a good woman. I 
think she is one of those people whose 
childish affections never die, only grow 
stronger with time. One has only to look 
in her face to see how true and brave 
she is. I met her that day when I was 
leaving home. The surprise, the shock 
of seeing her after so long,—it was all 
like a strong light thrown on me. She 
inquired about Mabel and Gertrude, and 
I don’t know what I told her. I don’t 
know how I got away from her. When 
I went back Mabel was surprised,—more 
touched than I thought she could be. 
She came with tears in her eyes and put 


out her arms to me. I held her close.— 
So many things to live through again— 
so many things to bear.—And she will 
never understand.—She could not guess 
how my heart ached. Oh, poor child!” 

He bowed his head over the book and 
sobbed with the lost pain of his lsat 
youth. He had suffered very little in 
the later years. When patience was 
about to fail he had turned away his face. 
Meanwhile, Gertrude had grown up, and 
Stella—a shy interrogation—had come to 
question his mature life. To-day she 
had seemed like a question direct from 
the happiest time of his childhood, the 
time when he had been most loved and 
understood. Had he been patient, after 
all? Had he kept his promise to himself, 
or had he shirked it, taking refuge with 
his books ? 

A marred page, beginning, “ My dear 
Rossiter,” stared up at him, and the hard 
phrasing of his letter came back word by 
word. For a while he thought deeply. 
Then, putting his diary into security, he 
gathered Stella’s money from the drawer 
into which he had locked it, went down- 
stairs and out-of-doors, and took the path 
toward the house beyond the brook. 

As he hurried through the snow, his 
thoughts turned to Rossiter with a great 
desire to put out the hand of fellowship. 
How had he failed to see that they were 
comrades travelling the same road? A 
face had caught the fancy of each,—al- 
most the same face,—and each had chosen 
on the impulse of his fancy. Had he 
himself done anything to make Gertrude 
a wise yokefellow for Rossiter? The 
years of her girlhood passed before him, 
and he saw himself sitting apart. A 
smile, a playful word, he had given her 
at times, but never a word of intimate 
counsel. His life as he had finally lived 
it was very different from the life he 
had vowed, when he went back to Mabel, 
that he would live. He was surprised 
to see how different. It seemed to him 
that under the wreckage of unfulfilled 
hopes, of impossible aspirations, his con- 
science had lain numb. 

Yet even in this moment of bitter self- 
accusal his heart lightened with the be- 
lief that there was still time. He was on 
his way to undo the harshness of his letter 
to Rossiter, to speak of his own life, his 
own mistakes, to beg the younger man to 
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be patient always, yet strong enough to be 
patient without indifference. He forgot 
the unchanging disadvantage of an un- 
selfish nature when mated with a selfish 
one. He forgot that indifference some- 
times is a needed armor. The thought 
of the letter pricked him to reach 
Rossiter before its message should have 
cut too deep. He pressed forward,—a 
man yielding happily to self-indulgence, 
but failing to recognize it under this 
guise of reparation. 

Suddenly he stopped. He had been 
too bent upon his own thoughts to notice 
how the print of a child’s feet kept di- 
verging from the path to visit tempting 
snow-covered mounds; how delicate, snow- 
weighted grasses had been gathered, and 
thrown down after their illusion had 
dropped from them,—how a child’s vivid 
curiosity had paused again and again to 
gratify itself by the way. But now the 
sound of Stella’s monotonous chant 
reached him through the crystalline still- 
ness of the air: 


“Then splashing, dashing like a fish, 
‘Oh, save me, Johnny Sands!’ 
‘I can't,’ says he, ‘ though much I wish, 
For you have tied my hands.’ ” 


He looked far ahead and saw the child’s 
red-clad, elfin figure dancing on the snow- 
covered foot-bridge across the hidden 
brook. He gave a shout. In the midst 
of her chant she heard it, and caine run- 
ning back, the undelivered letter in her 
hand, a swiftly growing sense of recal- 
citrance in her heart. Evidently her fa- 
ther had seen how she loitered, probing 
wayside mysteries; evidently he had fol- 
lowed her to hurry her forward, to re- 
mind her that when one goes on errands 
it must be by the directest route and 
without pause. 

She reached him and stood panting. 
“TI—I was going,” she said. “ Only— 
only I wanted to see things. Only things 
looked so strange and interesting under 
the snow.” 

Without saying anything, he took the 
letter from her. This was worse than 
she had feared. She looked up at him 
for a moment, then her eyes fell. She 
was a slow, untrustworthy messenger; he 
had not accepted her excuse. 
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He cleared his throat. She trembled, 
and her cheeks burned with more than 
the biting of the cold. She had done 
wrong and she knew it. It was worse 
to be waiting for reproof than to have 
it come unexpectedly, without recogniza- 
ble cause. 

At last he spoke. “If you must sing 
‘ Johnny Sands,’ you’d better learn how,” 
he said, and, to her bewilderment, he be- 
gan to sing it as if its jingle had taken 
possession of him too. 

“ Now, you join in,” he said, after he 
had sung it once. He took her hand 
and they walked on, keeping time to 
his voice. Her heart beat high. She 
did not realize that she was singing 
just one word behind him in her effort 
to sing as he did. She only knew that 
there are moments of elation in this 
puzzling world. 

When they reached the house beyond 
the brook her bewilderment increased. 
Her father drew from his pocket the 
little store of money which he had 
locked away. 

“T don’t believe a present from you 
will harm Gertrude, after all,” he said. 
“You might give it to her while I talk 
with Rossiter.” 

Stella eyed the money with a generous 
ardor for bestowal, but hesitated; the dis- 
crepancy between her father’s present at- 
titude and that of an hour ago needed 
adjustment. The multitudinous incon- 
sistencies of grown-up people could not 
always be ignored; sometimes one must 
baldly question. 

“Won’t it make her selfish — and— 
troublesome?” she asked. 

Her father smiled down into her clear, 
near-sighted eyes, which were always try- 
ing to see so far. “If it does, you must 
be patient with her,” he said, gravely, 
and without further explanation he put 
the money into her hands and passed on 
into the house. 

As she followed, clasping her gift 
tight and planning what she should say 
to Gertrude, her steps unconsciously fell 
again into the measure of the song, and 
through her parted lips, like a faint dis- 
cordant echo, came the chant: 

“*T can’t,’ says he, ‘though much I wish, 

For you have tied my hands.’” 











Life and Diseases of Metals 


BY E. 


Professor at the Technical Experiment Station of 


HE traveller whisked along by the 

rapidly moving train over bridges, 

triumphs of the engineering art, 
little dreams of the mysterious powers 
brought into play in the iron arms support- 
ing the bridge he is crossing, the single 
parts of which may be compared to the 
muscles of the human body; little recks he 
of the immense responsibility of the engi- 
neer in his endeavor to so graduate the 
bearing capacity of each separate part 
that no one part shall be exposed to more 
strain than it can bear. He is ignorant 
of the fact that insidious disease may be 
lurking in each iron part, the breaking 
out of which may make the most care- 
fully laid plans of the constructing 
engineer illusory and seal the fate of 
the structure itself. He looks upon iron 
as lifeless matter. 

We are accustomed to draw the line very 
sharply between animate and inanimate 
beings, the latter very aptly termed “ Na- 
ture’s dead stepchildren.” But do such 
sharply defined limits coincide with the 
present progress of scientific investigation ? 
The fact of the transitions between the veg- 
etable and animal worlds being very grad- 
ual makes it difficult to properly classify 
representatives of both found on the 
dividing-line. We recognize in the living 
development of the vegetable and animal 
worlds, from the lowest to the highest 
stages, very gradual progress. Are we 
not thus naturally led to seek such grad- 
ual transition between the so-called in- 
animate and inorganic world and organic 
living beings? Of course we cannot ex- 
pect to find such graduation between 
representatives of the inanimate world 
and the highest-developed members of 
animal life, but we must seek such 
transition along the confines of inorganic 
nature and plant life. 

How does a plant differ from a life- 
less mineral or metal? The plant pos- 
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sesses the capability of growth, of ab- 
sorbing nourishment, and the power of 
propagation. We deny such powers to 
inorganic bodies like minerals and met- 
als. And yet a mineral can grow! By 
introducing an infinitesimal alum crys- 
tal into’ a solution saturated with alum 
the crystal will continue to grow. By in- 
troducing two sheet-copper strips into a 
solution of copper (e. g., blue vitriol) 
and allowing an electric current to pass 
through the liquid from one strip to 
the other, the latter strip will be found 
to assume a continuous growth. This 
proves beyond doubt that growth exists 
in the inorganic world. But, it is ob- 
jected, in the growth of the alum crystal 
and the copper strip artificial conditions 
have to be created in order to bring about 
a state of growth, while plant growth is 
spontaneous. This objection, however, does 
not hold good. The fact of plants con- 
sisting chiefly of elements such as carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and of min- 
eral matter is merely an accident, such 
bodies existing partly in the atmosphere, 
in inexhaustible quantities, partly in the 
soil in which the plant is rooted, the 
proper conditions existing a priori. 
Should, however, any of the afore- 
mentioned components be wanting, we 
should have to supply them artificially, 
precisely as in the growth of the alum 
crystal and of the strip, to enable the 
plant to grow. 

The necessity of applying fertilizers 
for the purpose of attaining certain kinds 
of plants is simply an artificial process 
for supplying conditions necessary to 
growth. But to the production of snow- 
flakes by the growth of ice crystals ex- 
posure to special atmospheric conditions 
is equally necessary. The majestic gla- 
ciers in our mountains are the accumu- 
lated growth of tiny ice crystals. 

The act of preparation which the high- 
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Fig. 3.—Development of crystals in copper wire Fig. 4.—Copper burst asunder by disease 


Fig. 5.—Structure of tool-steel properly hardened Fig. 6—Structure of tool-steel diseased by overheating 
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ly developed plant is compelled to pursue 
is, of course, denied inorganic bodies. 
If, however, we observe the procreative 
process in the lowest orders of plant life, 
as characterized by a simple division or 
expulsion of cells, we shall experience no 
difficulty in recognizing a transition to 
the world of inorganic matter. Each 
particle of a piece of alum broken off 
has an independent power of growth when 
surrounded by conditions conducive to 
such growth—i. e., by suspending it in 
a solution saturated with alum; that is 
to say, if, under favorable conditions, 
we enable water and the original com- 
ponents of alum to come into contact 
with the crystal germ. 

The similarity in the composition of 
our metals (belonging to the inorganic 
world) and the composition and growth 
of vegetable and animal parts is sur- 
prising. Fig. 1 represents a 300-fold 
magnified section of annealed soft-steel 
wire. Does the picture not remind us 
of the tiny microscopic cells which make 
up the texture of plants? The similarity 
is so striking that the well-known scien- 
tist Osmond has in part made use of 
the same as a basis for his cellular 
theories of iron and steel. The single 
particles of which metal is composed are 
generally styled “crystals” and not 
“cells.” Similar in its structure to iron, 
copper consists of thousands of little 
crystals, as shown by the microphoto- 
graph in Fig. 2, representing the struc- 
ture of a copper wire magnified 360 times. 

This cellular, or, more properly speak- 
ing, crystalline, structure of metals is 
by no means rigid and unchangeable; 
on the contrary, it is astonishing how 
much life is, under certain circum- 
stances, displayed in a piece of copper 
or iron. Of course such life processes 
do not work so imposingly as analogous 
processes in the vegetable kingdom. In 
the case of metals we are obliged to call 
in the aid of the microscope in order 
to observe such life processes, whereupon 
a surprising and multifarious change is 
afforded the eye. Also, the conditions 
under which such processes are going on 
are in certain respects analogous to those 
displayed by plant life. When the poet 
paints to us in glowing colors the joyous 
return of spring, after winter’s dark 
night and the awakening of nature, the 
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latter donning her most attractive garb, 
such enthusiastic delineation is, in a 
prosaic rendering, nothing more nor less 
than saying that the warm rays of the 
sun in the spring increase the tempera- 
ture of the earth and atmosphere. Such 
rise in temperature is one of the neces- 
sary conditions for the life process of 
plants, which may repeat itself period- 
ically or come to an end in one cycle. 
Thanks to the warmth afforded by the 
sun’s rays, from the matter supplied 
from the soil and atmosphere the plant 
is enabled to build up cell after cell. 
In the case of metals much greater 
changes of temperature are necessary 
than for releasing life processes in 
plants. Whereas the life of the plant 
is limited to comparatively _ slight 
changes in atmospheric temperature, 
metals and inorganic bodies in general 
retain their vitality within far greater 
limits of temperature. 

For instance, by heating a piece of 
copper an impulse is given tending to 
release the active internal powers of 
this seemingly lifeless metal. The eye 
of the investigator observes how its 
single cells or crystals begin to grow, 
though the piece of copper external- 
ly does not undergo any change as to 
form or size. The cells or crystals, 
originally small, combine to form larger 
crystals, this process continuing until a 
maximum value of size of the crystals, 
corresponding to a certain temperature, is 
attained. Whereas at the beginning of 
the heating process growth proceeds very 
rapidly, it gradually becomes slower 
and slower according as the size of the 
crystals approaches the maximum value 
named, finally coming to a standstill. 
Any further increase of temperature is 
accompanied by a further growth of the 
crystals, until a new limit, corresponding 
to the new temperature, is gradually 
reached. Fig. 3 illustrates this process. 
The left half of the illustration, magni- 
fied twenty-nine times, represents the 
structure of a copper wire after having 
been exposed half an hour to 1015° C. 
of heat. The right half of the figure 
shows us the same wire after. being ex- 
posed two and a half hours to the same 
degree of heat—1015° C. The growth 
of the crystals thus resulting is apparent. 
If we imagine these crystals, in general 
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of irregular proportions and somewhat 
differing from each other in size, as 
cubes, the average length of the edges 
of such cubes would in the unheated 
condition be some 0.008mm. After 
half an hour’s exposure to 1015° C. of 
heat, the average size of the crystal 
grains would correspond to a cube of 
0.189mm. length of edge; and finally, 
after two and a half hours’ exposure to 
the same temperature, we should get a 
length of edge amounting to 0.257mm. 
Observe the rapid growth of the crystals 
during the first half-hour, and the mate- 
rially slower growth during the two subse- 
quent hours. Similar processes are 
found in the other metals, especially in 
iron. Iron in general is the metal form- 
ing the transition between the inorganic 
and organic world. The life processes 
shown in iron, under varying conditions, 
are exceedingly manifold and, of course, 
of a more complicated nature. Iron, ac- 
cording to the manner of heating, cool- 
ing off, ete., can often assume such 
various forms, presenting so many dif- 
ferent qualities, as to sometimes be diffi- 
cult to recognize. 

Let us for a moment imagine the work- 
ing of a piston-rod, transmitting the 
steam pressure on to the piston of a loco- 
motive, or some other engine or machine, 
to the connecting-rod, according to the 
direction the piston is moving, now 
earrying along with it the attached and 
resisting mechanism, now pressing the 
latter before it. In the one case a tensile 
stress is exerted on the piston-rod, in the 
other pressure is brought to bear upon 
it. Such interchangeable movements 
necessarily act upon the cells or crystals 
of which the steel of the rod is com- 
posed, which former either, under tensile 
strain, stretch slightly, like the human 
muscles, only to contract on the strain 
being removed, again assuming. their 
original form and position, or under the 
effect. of pressure are compressed, ex- 
panding again to original size after the 
pressure is removed. The processes are 
entirely similar to those in the muscles 
of the arm, only that the muscles in the 
iron piston-rod are so small as not to 
be visible to the naked eye. Should the 
strain exercised on these muscles exceed 
a certain limit, they will not return to 
their original form, but will, as it were, 


remain stretched or contracted. If, ow- 
ing to excess of load, such change of 
traction and pressure should frequently 
occur, the small muscles will gradually 
become distorted and destroyed and the 
rod will break. The metal must first be 
exactly tested as to its powers of endur- 
ance before being put to use. 

Unfortunately, also in the case of met- 
als, to err is human. Such a metal may 
have stood such test, but may, during 
the further process of working up, fail 
to come up to the standard demanded 
of it at the time such test took place. 
In short, the éapacity of such metal 
may, Owing to symptoms of disease, be 
seriously impaired and _ rendered in- 
capable of satisfying the demands made 
upon it. 

The diseases of metals manifest them- 
selves in a very varied manner. Knowl- 
edge of such diseases has progressed es- 
pecially during the last few decades, 
although the technical physician is no 
nearer effecting a radical cure than his 
colleague of the medical faculty is to 
the curing of ills that flesh is heir to. 
In order to prove to the reader under what 
difficulties the engineer of the present 
day is laboring in this respect, we will 
cite a few examples of such diseases 
of metals. 

Many metals show symptoms of poison- 
ing, rendering them unfit for use. Thus 
steel can, by means of small quantities of 
hydrogen and under certain cirecum- 
stances, be very seriously affected. Let us 
take two steel bars of the same material, 
both heated to a red heat, one surrounded 
by air, the other exposed to the influences 
of hydrogen or hydrogen gas, chilling both 
bars in water after heating; we shall find 
the bar heated in hydrogen to be brittle. 
whereas the other bar, heated in air, will 
turn out to be far superior. The hydro 
gen has in this instance acted like poison 
upon the heated steel, and very small 
quantities of such poisonous matter will 
suffice to produce very violent effects. 
The disease in question can be radically 
cured, it only being necessary to anneal 
the poisoned bar, repeating the process 
by heating exposed to air. The poisoned 
steel, by being allowed to lie for a long 
time, will, without any further expert 
treatment, show signs of improvement to 
a certain degree, the poison gradually 
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leaving it. A better treatment still is 
boiling in water or oil, which process may 
be compared to using warm compresses 
in the case of human beings. 

Similar symptoms of poisoning, caused 
by hydrogen or gases containing hydro- 
gen (as gas for lighting purposes), are 
apparent in copper when exposed to red 
heat. Not every kind of copper is sus- 
ceptible to this poisoning in equal degree. 
Copper perfectly free of cuprous oxide 
is entirely exempt from poisoning. Most 
of the various coppers of commerce, how- 
ever, contain cuprous oxide, formed dur- 
ing the smelting process while exposed 
to atmospheric influences. In such cop- 
pers, containing cuprous oxide, hydrogen 
causes a terrible disease on the copper 
being heated red hot. The copper bursts 
asunder and is permeated by cracks, as 
shown in Fig. 4—natural size. This dis- 
ease is practically incurable, and can be 
eradicated by resmelting only. The re- 
sults work destructively according to the 
amount of cuprous oxide contained in 
the copper. 

Metals can become diseased from im- 
proper treatment, as, for instance, cop- 
per and steel when exposed a certain 
length of time to temperatures exceeding 
fixed limits. The copper in consequence 
loses a great part of its ductility and 
bending qualities. In steel the disease 
can become so virulent that a steel bar 
so infected can, on falling on the ground, 
break to pieces. The technical expert 
calls such disease “ overheating.” 

Every tool- manufacturer knows how 
easily common tool-steel is apt to become 
diseased when, before hardening, it has 
been exposed to too high temperatures. In 
bad cases the disease will cause the steel 
to erack on being tempered. In light 
cases the cracks ensuing are not visible, 
but cause the edges of the steel to break 
off in use, besides giving rise to constant 
contention between consumer and pro- 
ducer of tool-steel. Recent investiga- 
tion has sueceeded in fixing certain sure 
characteristics to aid in determining the 
existence of this disease and to decide 
where to place the blame. Here the 
microscope affords us aid. The two 
microscopic photographs Figs. 5 and 6 
will serve to make this plain to the 
reader. Fig. 5 shows the structure of 


a piece of tool-steel after passing through 
the proper hardening process. Fig. 6, 
on the other hand, gives an idea of 
the structure of the same steel when, 
in consequence of overheating before 
tempering, it has become diseased. The 
illustrations are enlarged 750-fold. The 
difference between the two will be read- 
ily apparent. 

Figs. 5 and 6 do not represent frac- 
tures, which, owing to the manner of the 
inequalities, would not admit of being 
so strongly magnified. The figures rep- 
resent polished surfaces. A_ neatly 
smoothed cutting surface through the 
metal is polished and this polished sur- 
face treated by a proper etching reagent. 
The surface thus prepared is observed 
under the microscope, whereby the etched 
opaque polished specimen itself serves as 
an illuminating mirror. In this manner 
we can magnify 2000-fold. These proc- 
esses, first employed by Sorby and A. 
Martens, to-day form the base for the 
proper investigation of diseases of metals 
and their various stages of life, which 
processes have been further elaborated by 
scientists like Osmond, Robert-Austen, 
and others. 

Thus a microscopic pathology of 
metals has been developed, similar to 
the microscopic pathology employed by 
Virchow in his study of human diseases. 
Both branches of science resort to the 
same means in attaining their end, with 
the only difference that in the case of the 
former the diseased or healthy cellular 
tissue or structure of metals is made the 
subject of investigation, in the latter 
the cellular tissue of parts of the human 
or animal body. Both branches of science 
convincingly teach us how the great and 
wonderful is often to be found in the 
small and seemingly insignificant; as 
from the investigation of these tiny 
cellular parts of animals or metals do we 
owe our knowledge of diseases which, in 
the one case directly and in the other 
indirectly, threaten mankind. By virtue 
of such knowledge, resulting from a 
diagnosis of the threatening peril, man is 
gradually led to devise efficacious means 
for combating the same, and in this man- 
ner humanity is rendered a signal service 
in two fields, seemingly so different, but 
really intimately related to each other. 











The Story of Adhelmar 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


I 

HEN Adhelmar had ended the 
\W tale of Dame Venus and the 

love which she bore the knight 
Tannhiuser, he put away the book and 
sighed. The Demoiselle Mélite laughed 
a little and demanded the reason of this 
sudden grief. 

“T sigh,” said he, “for sorrow that 
this Dame Venus is dead.” 

“Surely,” said she, wondering at his 
glum face, “ that is no great matter.” 

“By St. Vulfran, yes!” Adhelmar pro- 
tested; “for the same Lady Venus was 
the fairest of women, as all learned clerks 
avow; and she is dead these many years, 
and now there is no woman left alive 
so beautiful as she—saving one alone, 
and she will have none of me. And there- 
fore,” he added, very slowly, “I sigh 
for desire of Dame Venus and for envy 
of the knight Tannhiuser.” 

Again Mélite laughed, but she forbore 
to question him concerning the lady who 
was of equal beauty with Dame Venus. 

It was an April morning, and they 
sat in the hedged garden of Puy- 
sange. Adhelmar read to her of divers 
ancient queens—the histories of Lady 
Helen that was the leman of Sir 
Paris, the Trojan knight, and of the 
Lady Melior that loved Parthenopex 
of Blois, and of the Lady Aude, for love 
of whom Sieur Roland slew the pagan 
Angoulaffre, and of the Lady Cresseide 
that betrayed love, and of the Lady Mor- 
gaine la Fée, whose Danish lover should 
yet come from Avalon to save France 
in her black hour of need. All these 
he read aloud, suavely, with bland modu- 
lations, for he was a learned man. 

For the rest, Sir Adhelmar de Nointel 
was known as a valiant knight, who had 
won glory in the wars with the English. 
He had rested for a fortnight at Puysange, 
of which castle the master, Reinault, the 
Vicomte de Puysange, was his cousin; 
and on the next day he proposed to set 


forth for Paris, where the French King 
—Jean the Luckless—was gathering his 
lieges about him to withstand his kins- 
man, Edward of England. 

Now, as I have said, Adhelmar was 
cousin to Reinault, and, in consequence, 
to Reinault’s sister, the Demoiselle 
Mélite; and the latter he loved—at least, 
as much as a cousin should. That was 
well known; and Reinault de Puysange 
had sworn very heartily that it was a 
great pity when he had affianced her to 
Hugues d’Arques. They had both loved 
her since boyhood—so far their claims 
ran equally. But while Adhelmar had 
busied himself in getting some scant 
fame and a vast number of scars, Hugues 
had sensibly inherited the fief of Arques, 
a snug property with fertile lands and a 
stout fortress. How, then, should Rei- 
nault hesitate between them ? 

He did not. For the Chateau d’Arques, 
you must understand, was builded in 
Lower Normandy, on the fringe of the 
hill-country, just where the peninsula of 
Cotentin juts out into the sea; Puysange 
stood not far north, among the level 
lands of Upper Normandy; and these 
two being the strongest castles in those 
parts, what more natural and desirable 
than that the families should be united 
by marriage? MReinault informed his 
sister bluntly of his decision; she wept a 
little, but did not refuse to comply. 

So Adhelmar, come again to Puysange 
after five years’ absence, found Mélite 
troth-plighted, fast and safe, to Hugues. 
Reinault told him. Adhelmar grumbled 
and bit his nails in a corner for a time; 
then laughed shortly. 

“T have loved Mélite,” he said. “It 


may be that I love her still. Eh, St. . 


Vulfran, why should I not? Why should 
a man not love his cousin?” 

Adhelmar grinned, while the Vicomte 
twitched his beard and desired him at 
the devil. 

But he stuck fast at Puysange, for all 
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HE SANG FOR HER AS THEY SAT IN THE GARDENS 


























THE STORY OF ADHELMAR. 


that, and he and Mélite were much to- 
gether. Daily they made parties to 
dance, and to hunt the deer, and to fish, 
but most often to sing songs together. 


For Adhelmar made good songs. As the 
old chronicler wrote of him: 
Hardi estait et fier comme lions, 
Et si faisait balades et chancons 
tondeaulx et laiz 
Tres bien et bels. 


To-day, when he had ended his reading, 
Adhelmar sighed again, and stared at his 
companion with hungry eyes, wherein 
desire strained like a hound at the leash. 

Said Mélite: “Was this Lady Venus, 
then, very beautiful ?” 

Adhelmar swore an oath of sufficient 
magnitude that she was. 

Whereupon Mélite, twisting her fingers 
idly and evincing a sudden interest in 
her own feet, demanded if she were more 
beautiful than the Lady Ermengarde of 
Arnaye or the Lady Isabeau of Brieuc. 

“ Holy Ouen!” scoffed Adhelmar; “ the 
ladies, while well enough, I grant you, 
would seem but callow howlets blinking 
about that Arabian Phenix that Plinius 
tells of, in comparison with that Lady 
Venus that is dead!” 

“But how,” asked Mélite, “was this 
lady fashioned that you commend so 
highly ?—and how can you know of her 
beauty that have never seen her?” 

Said Adhelmar: “I have read of her 
fairness in the writings of Messire 
Homer and Stesichorus and of other 
clerks. And she was very comely, neither 
too little nor too big; she was fairer and 
whiter and more lovely than any flower 
of the lily or snow upon the branch, but 
her eyebrows had the mischance of meet- 
ing. She had wide-open, beautiful eyes, 
and her wit was quick and ready. She 
was graceful and of demure countenance. 
She was well- beloved, but her heart 
was changeable.” 

“That is well,” said she, flushing 
somewhat, for the portrait was like 
enough, “but you tell of a woman, not 
of a goddess.” 

“Her eyes,” said Adhelmar, and his 
voice shook, and his hands, lifting a 
little, trembled with longing to take her 
in his arms,—“ her eyes were large and 
very bright and of a color like that of 
the June sunlight falling upon deep wa- 
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ters; and her hair was of a curious gold- 
color like the Fleece that the knight 
Jason sought, and curled marvellously 
about her temples. For mouth she had 
but a small red wound; and her throat 
was a tower builded of ivory.” 

But now, still staring at her feet and 
glowing like Aurora new-stolen from the 
arms of Tithon, the Demoiselle Mélite 
bade him desist and make her a song. 
Moreover, she added, untruthfully, beau- 


ty was but a fleeting thing, and she 
held it of little worth; and then she 


laughed again. 

Adhelmar took up the lute that lay 
beside them and fingered it for a mo- 
ment, as though wondering of what he 
would sing. Then he sang 
they sat in the gardens: 


for her as 


“Tt is in vain I mirror forth the praise 
In pondered virelais 
Of her that is the lady of my love; 
No apt nor curious phrases e’er may tell 
The tender miracle 
Of her white body or the grace thereof. 


“The vext Italian artful-artless strain 
Is fashioned all in vain: 
Sound is but sound; and even her name, 
that is 
To me more glorious than the glow of fire 
Or dawn or love’s desire 
Or song or scarlet or dim ambergris, 


“Mocks utterance. I have no heart to 
praise 
The perfect carnal beauty that is hers, 
But as those worshippers 
That bore rude offerings of honey and 
maize 
“Of old towards the stately ministers 
Of fabled deities, I have given her these, 
My faltering melodies 
That are Love’s hapless, 


messengers.” 


stammering 


When he had ended, Adhelmar cast 
aside the lute and groaned, and then 
caught both her hands in his and strained 
them to his lips. There needed no wizard 
to read the message in his eyes. 

Mélite sat silent for a moment. Then: 
“ Ah, cousin, cousin!” she sighed, “ I can- 
not love you as you would have me love. 
God alone knows why, true ‘heart, for 
I know you for a strong man and a brave 
knight and a faithful lover; but I do 
not love you. There are many women 
who would love you, Adhelmar, for the 
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world praises you, and you have done 
brave deeds and made good songs and 
have served your King very potently; 
and yet ”—she drew her hands away and 
laughed, a little wearily—* yet I, poor 
maid, must needs love Hugues, who has 
done nothing. This love is a_ very 
strange, unreasoning thing, cousin.” 

Again Adhelmar groaned. “ You love 
him ?” he asked, in a harsh voice. 

“Yes,” said Mélite, very softly, and 
afterward flushed and wondered dimly if 
she had spoken the truth. And then, 
somehow, her arms clasped about Adhel- 
mar’s neck, and she kissed him,—from 
pure pity, as she told herself; for Mélite’s 
heart was very tender, and she could not 
endure the anguish in his face. 

But Hugues d’Arques, coming sudden- 
ly out of a pleached walk, stumbled upon 
them just then and found the picture 
distasteful. He bent black brows upon 
them for a moment. 

“ Adhelmar,” said he at length, “ this 
world is a small place.” 

Then Adhelmar rose to his feet. “ In- 
deed,” he assented, with a wried smile, 
“TI think there is searce room in it for 
both of us, Hugues.” 

“That was my meaning,” 
Sieur d’Arques. 

“Only,” Adhelmar pursued, somewhat 
wistfully, “my sword just now, Hugues, 
is vowed to my King’s quarrel. There 
are some of us who hope to save France 
yet, if our blood may avail. In a year, 
God willing, I shall come again to Puy- 
sange; and till then you must wait.” 

Hugues conceded that, perforce, he 
must wait, since a vow was sacred; and 
Adhelmar, knowing that he had small 
natural appetite for battle at that or any 
other time, grinned. After that, in a 
sick rage, he struck Hugues in the face 
and turned about. 

The Sieur d’Arques rubbed his cheek 
ruefully. Then he and Mélite stood 
silent for a moment and heard Adhel- 
mar in the courtyard calling his men 
to ride forth; and Mélite laughed; and 
Hugues scowled. 


said the 


II 
The year passed, and Adhelmar did 
not return; and there was much fighting 
during that time, and Hugues began to 
think that the knight was slain and 
would trouble him no more. 
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So Adhelmar was half forgot, and the 
Sieur d’Arques turned his mind to other 
matters. He was still a bachelor, for 
Reinault thought the burden of the times 
in ill aceord with the chinking of mar- 
riage-bells. They were grim times for 
Frenchmen; right and left, the English 
pillaged and killed and sacked and guz- 
zled and drank, as if they would never 
have done; and Edward of England be- 
gan to subscribe himself Rex Francie 
with some show of reason. 

In Normandy men acted according to 
their natures. Reinault swore lustily 
and looked to his defences; and Hugues, 
seeing the English everywhere triumphant, 
drew a long face and doubted, when 
the will of God was made thus apparent, 
were it the part of a Christian to with- 
stand it? Then he began to write letters, 
but to whom no man at either Arques or 
Puysange knew, saving One-eyed Pierre, 
who carried them. 


Ill 


It was in the dusk of a rain-sodden 
October day that Adhelmar rode to the 
gates of Puysange, with some score men- 
at-arms behind him. They came from 
Poictiers, where again the English had 
eonquered, and Adhelmar rode with dif- 
ficulty, for in that disastrous business 
in the field of Maupertuis he had been 
run through the chest, and his wound was 
searce healed. Nevertheless, he came to 
finish his debate with the Sieur d’Arques. 

But at Puysange he heard a strang: 
tale of Hugues. Reinault, whom he 
found in a fine rage, told him the story 
as they sat over their supper. 

It had happened, somehow, that the 
Marshal Arnold d’Andreghen had heard 
of those letters that Hugues had taken 
to writing; and he, being no scholar, 
frowned at such doings, and waited pres 
ently with a company of horse on thi 
road to Arques. Into their midst, on th: 
day before Adhelmar came, rode Pierre, 
the one-eyed messenger; and it was not 
a great while before he was bound hand 
and foot, and d’Andreghen was reading 
the letter they had found in his jerkin 
“ Hang the carrier on that oak,” said he, 
when he had ended, “but leave that 
largest branch yonder for the writer. 
For, by the splendor of God! I will hang 
him there to-morrow!” 
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THE STORY 


So Pierre swung in the air erelong 
and stuck out a black tongue at the 
crows, who cawed and waited for supper; 
and presently they feasted while d’Andre- 
ghen rode to Arques, carrying a rope 
for Hugues. 

For the Marshal, you must understand, 
was a man of sudden action. It was but 
two months before that he had taken the 
Comte de Harcourt with other gentle- 
men from the Dauphin’s own table to 
behead them that afternoon in a field 
back of Rouen. It was true they had 
resisted the gabelle, the King’s immemo- 
rial right to impose a tax on salt; but 
Harcourt was Hugues’s cousin, and the 
Sieur d’Arques, being somewhat of an 
epicurean disposition, found the dessert 
accorded his kinsman unpalatable. 

It was no great surprise to d’Andre- 
ghen, then, to find that the letter Hugues 
had written was meant for Edward, the 
Black Prince of England, then at Bor- 
deaux, where he held the French King, 
whom he had captured at Poictiers, as 
a prisoner; for this prince, though he 
had no great love for a rogue, yet knew 
how to make use of one when occasion 
demanded it—and as he afterward made 
use of Pedro the Castilian, he was now 
prepared to make use of Hugues, who 
hung like a ripe pear ready to drop into 
his mouth. 

“For,” as the Sieur d’Arques point- 
ed out in his letter, “I am by nature 
inclined to favor you brave English, 
and so, beyond doubt, is the good God. 
And I will deliver Arques to you; and 
thus and thus you may take Normandy 
and the greater part of France; and thus 
and thus will I do, and thus and thus 
must you reward me.” 

Said d’Andreghen: “I will hang him 
at dawn; and thus and thus may the 
devil do with his soul!” 

Then with his men he rode to Arques. 
A herald declared to the men of that 
place how the matter stood, and bade 
Hugues come forth and dance upon noth- 
ing. The Sieur d’Arques spat curses, 
like a eat driven into a corner, and wish- 
ed to fight, but the greater part of his 
garrison were not willing to do so in such 
a cause; and so d’Andreghen took him 
shortly and carried him off. 

In his anger having sworn by the 
splendor of God to hang him to a certain 
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tree, d’Andreghen had no choice in his 
calm but to abide by his oath. 


The Vicomte de Puysange concluded 
his narrative with a grim chuckle. 
“And I think we are very well rid of 
him, cousin,” said he. “ Holy Maclou! 
that I should have taken the traitor for 
a true man, though!” 

“And Mélite?” asked Adhelmar, after 
a little. 

Again Reinault shrugged. “In the 
White Turret,” he said; then, with a 
short laugh: “ Eh, God, yes! The bag- 
gage has caterwauled for this shabby 
rogue all day. She would have me—me, 
the King’s man, look you!—save Hugues 
at the peril of my seignory !” 

Adhelmar stood as in thought for a 
moment, and then laughed like a wolf. 
Afterward he went to the White Turret, 
leaving Reinault smiling over his wine. 


IV 

He found Mélite alone. She had robed 
herself in black, and had gathered her 
gold hair about her face like a heavy 
veil, and sat weeping into it for the 
plight of Hugues d’Arques. 

“ Mélite!” cried Adhelmar, very softly. 
And the Demoiselle de Puysange rose 
with a start, and seeing him standing 
in the doorway, ran to him, with helpless 
little hands fluttering before her like 
frightened doves. She was very tired, 
and the man was strength incarnate; 
surely he, if any one, could aid Hugues 
and bring him safe out of the grim 
Marshal’s claws. For the moment, per- 
haps, she had forgotten the feud that ex- 
isted between Adhelmar and the Sieur 
d’Arques; but at any rate I am very sure 
that she knew Adhelmar could refuse her 
nothing. So she ran toward him, her 
cheeks flushing arbutuslike, and already 
smiling a little through her tears. 

Ah, thought Adhelmar, were it not 
very easy to leave Hugues to the dog’s 
death he merits and to take this woman 
for my own? For I know that she loves 
me a little. And thinking of this, he 
kissed her, very quietly, as.one might 
kiss a frightened child; afterward he held 
her in his arms for a moment. Then 
he put her from him gently, and swore 
in his soul that Hugues must die that 
this woman might be his wife. 
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“You will save him?’ Mélite asked, 
and raised her face to his. And there 
was that in her eyes which caused Adhel- 
mar to muse for a little on the nature 
of women’s love, and afterward to laugh 
harshly and swear a great oath, 

“ You!” said Adhelmar, 

He demanded how many of Hugues’s 
men were about. Some twenty of them 
had come to Puysange, Mélite said, in 
the hope that Reinault might aid them 
to eave their master, And she ewore that 
her brother wae a coward for not doing 
thia; but Adhelmar, having hia own 
thoughts on the subject, and thinking in 
his heart that Hugues’a akin might easily 
be ripped off him without a#pilling a pint 
of honest blood, said, simply; “ Twenty 
and twenty ia twoscore, It will serve,” 

Then he told her that his plan was to 
fall suddenly upon d’Andreghen and his 
men that night, and in the tumult to 
steal Hugues away; after that, as Adhel- 
mar pointed out, he might easily take 
ship for England, and leave the Marshal 
to blaspheme Fortune in Normandy, and 
the French King to gnaw at his chains 
in Bordeaux while Hugues toasts his 
shins in comfort at London, Adhelmar 
admitted that the plan was a mad one, 
but added, reasonably enough, that needs 
must when the devil drives. And so firm 
was his confidence, so cheery his laugh— 
he managed to laugh somehow, though it 
was a stiff piece of work—that Mélite 
began to be comforted somewhat, and 
bade him go and Godspeed. 


In the main hall Adhelmar found the 
Vicomte still sitting over his wine. 

“Cousin,” said Adhelmar, “I must 
ride hence to-night.” 

Reinault stared at him for a moment; 
then a great wonder woke in his face. 
“Eh, sof” said he, very softly. After- 
ward he sprang to his feet and clutched 
Adhelmar by both arms, his voice play- 
ing him strange tricks. “No, no!” 
Reinault cried, hoarsely. “No, Adhel- 
mar, not that! It is death, lad,—sure 
death! It means hanging, boy!” the 
Vicomte pleaded, tremulously, for, grim 
man that he was, he loved Adhelmar. 

“That is like enough,” Adhelmar con- 
ceded, 

“They will hang you—the King and 
d’Andreghen,” Reinault whispered, in a 
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shaking voice; “ they will hang you high 
as Haman.” 

“That, too,” said Adhelmar, “is like 
enough, if I remain in France.” 

“Eh! will you flee to England, then?” 
the Vicomte scoffed, bitterly. “ Has King 
Edward not sworn to hang you there, 
eight years past? Was it not you, then, 
cousin, who took Almerigo di Pavia, that 
Lombard knave whom he made governor 
of Oalais—was it not you, then, who 
delivered him to Geoffrey de Chargny, 
who had him broken on the wheel? Eh, 
Holy Maclou! you will get small com- 
fort of Edward!” 

Adhelmar admitted that this waa true, 
“ Still,” anid he, “I must ride to-night.” 

“For her?” Reinault asked, and jerked 
his thumb upward, 

“Yea,” said Adhelmar—* for her,” 

Then Reinault stared in his face for 
a while, “You are a fool, Adhelmar,” 
said he at last, “but you are a brave 
man, It is a great pity that a good-for- 
nothing wench with a tow head should 
be the death of you, For my part, I am 
the King’s vassal; I shall not break faith 
with him; but you are my guest and my 
kinsman. For that reason I am going 
to bed, and I shall sleep very soundly. 
It is likely I shall hear nothing of the 
night’s doings—no, by St. Maclou! not 
if you murder d’Andreghen in the court- 
yard!” Reinault ended, and smiled, some 
what sadly. Afterward he kissed Adhel- 
mar on both cheeks and left him. Men 
viewed death more lightly in those days. 


Adhelmar rode off in the rain with his 
men. He reflected as he went upon the 
nature of women and upon his love for 
the Demoiselle de Puysange; and, to him- 
self, he swore gloomily that if she had a 
mind to Hugues she must have him, 
come what might. 

Mélite, at her window, heard them de 
part, and stared after them for a while 
with hand-shadowed eyes; then the beat- 
ing of the hoofs. died away, and she 
turned back into the room. Adhelmar’s 
glove, which he had forgotten in his 
haste, lay upon the floor, and Mélite lift- 
ed it and twisted it idly in her hands. 

“T wonder—?” said she. 

Then she lit four waxen candles and 
set them before a great mirror that was 
in the room, Mélite stood among them 
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and looked into the mirror. She seemed 
very tall and very slender, and her 
loosened hair hung heavily about her 
beautiful, shallow face and fell like a 
cloak around her black-robed body, 
showing against the black gown like 
melted gold; and about her were the tall, 
white candles tipped with still flames of 
Mélite laughed softly and raised 
her arms above her head and laughed 
yet again, 

“ After all,” said she, “I do not won- 
der.” 

Mélite sat before the mirror and 
braided her hair, and sang to herself in 
a sweet, low voice, brooding with un- 
fathomable eyes upon her image in the 
glass, while the rain beat about Puysange, 
and Adhelmar rode forth to save Hugues 
that must else be hanged. 

Sang Mélite: 


gold, 


“ Rustling leaves of the willow-tree 
Peering downward at. you and me, 
And no man else in the world to see, 


“Only the birds, whose dusty coats 
Show dark i’ the green—whose throbbing 
throats 
Turn joy to music and love to notes. 


“Lean your body against, the tree, 
Lifting your red lips up to me; 
Kiss me, love, with no man to see! 


“We will be content for a season:—Yea, 
Kiss me, sweet, for the evil day 
Draws nigh when love shall be cast away; 


“When you will remember the willow-tree 
And this very hour, and will call to me— 
Me, whose face you will no more see! 


“So swift, so swift the glad time goes; 
And Death and Eld with their countless 
woes 
Draw near; and the end thereof no man 
knows. 


“Lean your body against the tree, 
Lifting your red lips up to me; 
Kiss me, love, with no man to see!” 


Mélite smiled as she sang; for this 
was a song that Adhelmar had made for 
her at Nointel, before he was a knight, 
when both were very young. 


V 


Tt was not long before they came upon 
d’Andreghen and his men camped about 
a great oak, with One-eyed Pierre swing- 
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ing over their heads like a pennon. A 
shrill sentinel, somewhere in the dark, 
demanded their business, but without re- 
ceiving any answer. For at that moment 
Adhelmar gave the word to charge. 

Then it was as if all the devils in 
Pandemonium had chosen Normandy for 
their playground; and what took place 
in the night no man saw for the darkness, 
so that I cannot tell you of it. Let it 
suffice that in the end Adhelmar rode 
away before d’Andreghen had rubbed 
sleep well out of his eyes; and with him 
were Hugues d’Arques and some half his 
men. The rest were dead, and Adhelmar 
himself was very near death, for he had 
burst open his old wound and it was 
bleeding under his armor. He said noth- 
ing of this. 

“ Tlugues,” said he, “do you and these 
fellows ride to the coast; thence take 
ship for England.” 

He would have none of Hugues’s 
thanks; instead, he turned and left him 
to whimper out his gratitude to the skies, 
which spat a warm, gusty rain at him. 
Then Adhelmar rode again to Puysange, 
and as he went he sang softly to himself: 


+] 


“D’Andreghen in Normandy 
Rode forth with grace and chivalry; 
But God for me wrought marvellously; 
Wherefore, I may call and cry 
That am now about to die, 


“ Domine! Domine! 
Gratias accipe! 
Et meum animum 
Recipe in ceelum !” 


VI 

When he had come to Puysange, he 
climbed the stairs of the White Turret— 
slowly, for he was growing very feeble 
now—and so came again to Mélite. 

“He is safe,” said Adhelmar, some- 
what shortly. Then he told Mélite how 
Hugues was rescued and shipped to Eng- 
land, and how, if she would, she might fol- 
low him at dawn in a fishing-boat. “ For 
there is likely to be warm work at Puy- 
sange,” Adhelmar said, grimly, “ when 
the Marshal comes. And he will come.” 

* And you, cousin?” asked Mélite. 

“Holy Ouen!” said Adhelmar; “ since 
I need must die, I will die in France, 
not in the cold land of England.” 

“Die!” cried Mélite. “Are you hurt 
so sorely, then ?” 
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He grinned like a death’s-head. 
wounds are a little matter,” said he, 
“yet must I die for all that. The Eng- 
lish King will hang me if I go thither, 
as he has sworn to do these eight years, 
because of that matter of Almerigo di 
Pavia: and if I stay in France, I must 
hang because of this night’s work.” 

Mélite wept. “O God! O God!” she 
cried, two or three times, like one wound- 
ed in the throat. “And you have done 
this for me! Is there no way to save 
you, Adhelmar ?” 

“ None,” said Adhelmar, and took both 
her hands in his, very tenderly. “ Ah, my 
sweet,” said he, “must I whose grave is 
already digged waste time upon this idle 
talk of kingdoms and the little men 
who rule them? I have but a little while 
to live, and I would fain forget that there 
is aught else in the world save you and 
that I love you. Do not weep, Mélite! 
In a little time you will forget me and 
be happy with this Hugues whom you 
love; and I?—ah, my sweet, I think that 
even in my grave I shall dream of you 
and of your great beauty and of the 
exceeding love that I bore you in the 
old days.” 

“Ah, no, not that!” Mélite cried. “I 
shall not forget, O true and faithful 
lover! And, indeed, indeed, Adhelmar, 
I would give my life right willingly 
that yours might be saved!” She had 
forgotten Hugues now. Her heart hun- 
gered as she thought of Adhelmar who 
must die a shameful death for her sake 
and of the love which she had cast away. 

“ Sweet,” said he, “do I not know you 
to the marrow? You will forget me ut- 
terly, for your heart is very changeable. 
Ah, Mother of God! you will forget!” 

“No; ah, no!” Mélite whispered, and 
drew near to him. Adhelmar smiled, a 
little wistfully, for he did not believe that 
she spoke the truth; but it was good to 
feel her body close to his, even though 
he was dying, and he was content. 

But by this the dawn had begun 
to break, and Mélite saw the pallor of 
his face and knew for the first time that 
he was wounded. 

“Tndeed, yes,” said Adhelmar, when 
she had questioned him, “ for my breast 


“ My 
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is quite cloven through.” And when she 
had drawn off his corselet, she found a 
great cut in his chest that had bled so 
much that it was plain that he must die. 

Mélite wept again and cried: “ Why 
had you not told me of this?” 

“ To have you heal me, perchance?” said 
Adhelmar. “ Ah, love, is hanging, then, 
so sweet a death that I should choose it, 
rather than to die very peacefully in your 
arms? Indeed, I would not live if I 
might; for I have proven traitor to my 
King, and it is right that traitors should 
die; and I know that God ean give 
me naught more desirable in life than 
I have known this night. What need, 
then, to live?” 

Mélite bent over him; for as he spok« 
he had lain back in a great carven chair 
set by the window. She was past speech 
by this. But now, for a moment, her 
lips clung to his, and her salt tears fell 
upon his face. What better death for 
a lover? thought Adhelmar. 

Yet he murmured somewhat. “ Pity, 
always pity!” he said, very wearily. “| 
shall never win aught else of you, Mélite. 
For you have kissed me once before, 


pitying me because you could not love 


me. And you have kissed me now, pity- 
ing me because I may not live.” 

But Mélite, clasping her arms about 
his neck, now whispered into his ear the 
meaning of this last kiss, and at the 
honeyed sound of it his strength came 
back for a moment and he strove to rise. 
The level sunlight fell full upon his face, 
which was very glad. 

“God, God!” cried Adhelmar, and 
spread out his arms toward the dear, 
familiar world that was slowly taking 
form beneath them—a world grown 
doubly dear to him now; “ah, my God, 
have pity and let me live a little longer!” 

As Mélite, half frightened, drew back 
from him, he crept out of his chair and 
fell face downward at her feet. After- 
ward his hands stretched forward a lit- 
tle toward her, and then trembled and 
were still. 

Mélite stood looking downward, won- 
dering vaguely if she would ever know 
either joy or sorrow again. And so the 
new day found them. 
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Reproduction 


BY ELLIS 


tinuous changes from buds to flow- 

ers and from flowers to fruit. The 
final and more important work of tree, 
shrub, or herb, however, is the ripening 
of the seed. This small and apparently 
lifeless body is the connecting link be- 
tween succeeding plant generations. 

The story of the fertilization of the 
flowers has often been told. The pollen- 
dust, when ripe, is transferred from the 
stamen to the stigmatic portion of the 
pistil. Here it is held in place while 
a change occurs that is as wonderful as 
anything nature has to show us. From 
the minute pollen-grain a growth as 
delicate as gossamer extends itself down 
through the intricate cellular tubes of 
the pistil, and the act of fertilization 
is completed. 

The wind is usually the agent for 
transferring this pollen-dust from the 
stamen to the pistil. Sometimes such 
difficulties intervene that the flower, in 
order to secure this transfer, must call 
for the assistance of some member of the 
animal kingdom. The bee is always ready 
to respond to such a call, provided satis- 
factory inducements are offered. This 
is easily arranged, for the flower is a 
connoisseur in the preparation of a dish 
highly relished by her desired guest. 
This interesting exchange of favors may 
be seen upon the milkweed at any time 
during the floral season. 

There are many species of this plant. 
Some are richly colored, whilé others 
are quite modest in their decorations. 
Whether showy or otherwise, however, 
this flower is not a favorite. It is sat- 
urated with a milky juice, and those who 
handle it ean searcely avoid having their 
fingers and gloves somewhat soiled. 
While the milkweed may thus suffer in 
its reputation on account of habits it 
cannot possibly avoid, it can claim near 
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relationship to some members of the 
fioral world that are welcomed into the 
best society. The wax-plant is one that 
may be mentioned. Its long, twining 
vine is decorated from end to end with 
dense clusters of pink-colored, waxlike 
flowers. They are star-shaped, and so 
filled with nectar that the sweet liquid 
seems to flow from every pore. It is a 
native of East India. 

Another relative is the Madagascar 
jasmine. Its flowers resemble pearls in 
their purity, and are very effective in 
conservatory cultivation. The stapelia, 
or starfish-flower, belongs also to the same 
order of plants. The blossom is large, 
and fashioned like its familiar name- 
sake of the sea. Thus the same pretty 
design serves a double purpose, appearing 
both on land and the waters. The claim 
of our modest milkweed for social recog- 
nition, therefore, may at least be con- 
sidered as equal to that of our friend 
Mr. Brown, who owes all his importance 
to the fact that among his near rela- 
tives there are included a Governor and 
a Congressman. 

Our interest in this plant, however, is 
not on account of its beauty or the want 
of it, or because of its distinguished 
relatives, but is due rather to its peculiar 
construction and strange habits. The 
great seed-pods in the fall are sure to at- 
tract our attention. The central core of 
the pod is covered with flat, disklike 
seeds that overlap each other with all 
the beauty of arrangement seen in the 
seales of a fish. Each seed has a tuft 
of silken hairs attached to one end. When 
ripe, these tufts expand, and serve as 
parachutes that carry the seeds long 
distances from the parent plants. 

The flowers of the milkweed are ex- 
ceedingly numerous; a single plant may 
have a thousand or more. As each flower 
has two seed-cases, we might expect to 
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find two thousand or more pods on this 
plant in the fall. The number we are 
likely to find will be half a dozen or less. 
How can we account for such waste in 
this process of seed-making! A careful 
examination of the flower with reference 
to its construction and habits may en- 
able us to answer our question. 

These flowers are arranged in clusters 
of considerable size, but a single blossom 
is quite small, not being larger than the 
end of an ordinary lead-pencil. The 
pistil in the centre is flat on the top, 
five-sided, and pointed below. To the 
lower end the two cases, that should 
develop into seed-pods, are attached. 
On the five sides of this pistil are five 
stigmatic spots ready and eager to re- 
ceive the pollen of the flower and to 
transfer its influence to those cases 
below for the purpose of fertilization or 
seed-making. 

Around this pistil and closely ad- 
hering to it are five stamens, arranged 
in a circle. These organs have scarce- 
ly any resemblance to the correspond- 
ing parts of other flowers. They are 
short, flat, and narrow, and each one 
is provided with three wings, one on 
The ten 


each edge and one at the. top. 
lateral wings join at their edges, and 


thus form five vertical slits. The five 
wings at the top are triangular in shape. 
They fold over the upper end of the pistil, 
completely covering it and hiding it from 
view. On the inner face of each stamen 
are two pockets, making ten in all. 
These may be considered as the jewel- 
cases of the family. In them, beautiful- 
ly arranged and carefully concealed, are 
the ten pollen-masses, which are more 
precious to the flower than the rarest 
diamonds are to a princess. Pollen is 
usually in the form of dry dust, which 
is exposed in the flower, and is easily 
transferred from the stamen to the pistil 
by the wind. Here, as if fashioned by 
a skilful caterer, this pollen has been 
compounded with some glutinous svb- 
stance and formed into thin, pear-shuped 
cakes. Each pocket or jewel-case con- 
tains one of these cakes. 

These pollen-masses are yoked or link- 
ed together in pairs. This is probably 
the most curious feature of these remark- 
able flowers. In this Siamese Twin ar- 
rangement a pollen-mass is not joined 
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to its companion in the same stamen, as 
we would naturally expect, but to its 
nearest neighbor in the stamen across 
the slit or chasm that intervenes be- 
tween them. Each flower has thus its 
ten pollen-cakes yoked together in fiv: 
pairs. These yokes curve upward and 
appear to be hinged at the top. 

In the fertilization of flowers for the 
production of seed it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the pollen shall come in contact 
with the stigmatic portion of the pistil. 
The conditions in our milkweed appear 
to be such as to render this union ab 
solutely impossible. The pollen-masses 
have no means for lifting themselves out 
of their pocket-cases and reaching th 
hidden stigmas above. This task would 
be equivalent to that of a man raising 
himself over the fence by the straps of 
his boots. These flowers within them- 
selves, therefore, are absolutely help 
less. They cannot do the work neces 
sary for the continuance of their spe- 
cies, and the case seems to be one of 
plant “ suicide.” 

I am sometimes tempted to believe that 
nature takes pleasure in thus arranging 
a complicated problem or puzzle for the 
purpose of showing her ingenuity in its 
solution. Let us ascertain, if possible, 
how this one is solved. Around this 
helpless family group five tiny nectar 
cups are arranged. A rich feast is thus 
prepared and invitations to friends are 
issued. The bees are quick to respond. 
They come in swarms. They soon find, 
however, that the arrangements for the 
entertainment are somewhat defective. 
There is no place for them to sit or to 
recline comfortably while sipping the 
nectar. They have been guests of the 
aristocratic orchids, and they are thus 
familiar with the usages prevailing in 
the best floral society. In those rich 
homes an elegant platform or divan is 
prepared for the bees to rest upon, and 
they are thus able to sip the sweets that 
are offered with ease and comfort. 
Here in the home of the milkweed the 
feast partakes more of the nature of « 
lunch-counter repast. 

The bees, however, are so fond of sweet 
things that they are not disposed to fore- 
go this feast on account of any deficien- 
cies in the arrangements. With their 
six legs they clasp the flowers as best 
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they can, while in rapid succession they 


sip the nectar found at the bottom of 
the circling cups. Now their troubles 
hegin. It dawns upon them that they 
have been shamefully tricked. Around 
each flower five traps have been set for 
the entanglement of their legs. Almost 
with every move they make they are 
caught in the slits where the wings of 


They 
are thus kept actively busy at both ends. 
While with their mouths they are suck- 
ing the 


adjoining stamens come together. 


honey, they are pulling, jerking, 


twisting, and squirming to get their legs 


free from these wicked traps. Are they 
to be congratulated or pitied? Enjoy- 


ment and pain seem to be served up to 
them in about equal proportions. 

This whole matter has been planned 
in advance by the flowers. As the bees 
pull up their entrapped legs they fre- 
quently hook fast to 


yokes, and in doing so they necessarily 


these connecting 


draw the attached pollen-masses out of 
their pockets. In this movement those 
masses come in contact with the stig- 


matie spots on the pistil. Fertilization, 
however, may not here be accomplished, 
for the stamens and pistils belonging to 
a flower seldom ripen at the same time. 
by this close - fertilization, to 
which nature strongly objects, is easily 
prevented. Upon leaving their first flow- 


means 
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ers these bees often present a comical 
sight. Their legs are decorated with the 
clinging masses which, as souvenirs, 
they carry with them from the feast. 
We have already noticed that the yokes 
connecting these masses in pairs are 
hinged at the top. These hinges, ap- 
parently, are sensitive to touch, and 


when the yokes are upon the legs of the 
they fold 
easily removed. 


bees together and are not 

Upon visiting other flowers, where pos- 
sibly the stigmas are fully ripe, the bees 
accomplish the purpose designed. Here 
is the same leg-entanglement as before, 
but now the pollen-masses extracted from 
flowers already visited are brought 


contact with the of the 


in 


stigmas new 


ones, and cross-fertilization, in harmony 
with nature’s designs, is secured. In 
these struggles the bee is sometimes held 


so tightly that escape only becomes pos- 
of 
These dislocated members are often 
when the cruel 
placed under glass 
When we 


volved 


sible by sacrificing one or 
legs. 


more its 
flower 
for examination. 
the difficulties 
of cross - fertiliza- 
tion so complicated as this, we 


seen traps are 
a 
consider in- 


in a scheme 


have no 
reason to wonder that it requires several 
hundred flowers to insure a single seed- 
pod. The that 
seeds are produced. 


greater wonder is any 
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In contrast with the milkweed and 
its complex scheme for fertilization we 
have the pine, that is equally remarkable, 
because of the extreme simplicity of its 
floral of the with 


which the pollen is transferred from the 


structure and ease 


stamens to the pistils. There is no 
ealyx and no corolla. The male flower 
consists only of 
an aggregation of 
sacks filled with 
pollen-dust. The 
female flower is 
the cone with its 
woody scales. The 
ovules lie naked at 
the base of the 
scales. The pollen- 
dust, therefore, is 
relieved from all 
that complicated 


process of sending 
its hairlike growth 
down through the 
mysterious intri- 
eacies of the stigma c 
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and style. These grains, without as 
sistance, fall directly upon the ex- 
posed ovules, and fertilization is at 


once accomplished. 


The sprig of Japanese cypress shown 
in the illustration contains both the male 
and the female flowers as they appear in 


the autumn, and 
also the mature 
cones that devel- 


oped from the flow- 
ers of the preceding 
year. The terminal 
growth of a branch 
of the red pine, 
it in 
early spring, is also 


as is seen 


illustrated. How 
many are the op- 
erations that are 
there going on at 
the same time! 
The old leaves, 


the 
growth of previous 


representing 
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SPORE-CASES IN ACTION 
Fern, showing fertile dot tlso, a separate mass of ringed spheres, highly magnifiea, discharging their spore 
grains; and two winged spheres, still more magnified, one closed, the other open 
years, are still held in place. Their command our admiration. When they 


work is not yet complete, The new baby 
leaves, compnetls arranged in evlindrieal 
We 
the 


aneks, 


tiases, have made their appearance, 
the 
rec 


leo mane! anid 
pollen 


work, but 


immature cones 
cluste I's of 
of 
A mature cone of a year’s growth 
has fallen to the 
There are methods of reproductic n in 

vewetable 


intensely 
Lleove ! 


fusion, 


diversity Ho con 


ground, 


tha world still more primitive 


than those of the pine, The fern may be 
taken as an illustration, Tere we search 
in vain for any floral parts, Not only 
ia there no trace of calyx or corolla, but 
the stamens, the pistils, the pollen-dust, 


and the ovules These 


flowerless, but stem 


are alao lacking, 


plants are not only 
less as well, 


These 


form 


They consist of leaves only. 
in 
in strueture that 
they need no further embellishments to 


leaves, however, are &8oO varied 


and delicate 


BO 


first appear above ground they are coiled 
up like the spring of a clock, This coil 
unrolls as growth continues, till the 
leaves are fully expanded, 

Having no flowers with stamens, pol 
len-duat, piatils, ete,, We naturally 
curious to how reproduetion can 
possibly be accomplished, On the lower 
surface of some of the mature leaves we 
find eurious markings, the form of 
lines and dots, These are not flowers, but 
they serve the same purpose, 

One of the larger than the 
head of a pin, is found, when sufficiently 
magnified, to be composed of a masse of 
tiny spheres, numbering fifty or 
These spheres are membranous and al 
most transparent. Kach 


ure 
know 


dota, not 


more 


one is bound 


around by a narrow band or ring. These 
rings, examined under the microscope, 
are exceedingly beautiful. They con 
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sist of segments or joints numbering 
from twelve to twenty, and in color- 
ing and polish they appear like rich 
amber. These ringed spheres are fill- 
ed with minute granular bodies called 
spores, which serve an important pur- 
pose in reproduction. 

The spore-grains appear to be her- 
metically sealed within the spheres. 
They must be released, however, before 
they can serve the purpose designed by 
nature. This release is accomplished by 
a piece of mechanism that is truly won- 
derful. Let us place a mass of mature 
spore-cases in the field of the microscope. 
We soon observe a slight agitation among 
the joined rings. This agitation increases 
till the whole collection seems to be alive 
by their mysterious movements. In order 
to note more carefully the nature of 
these movements we will confine our at- 
tention to one of the spheres. The ring 
separates at one of the joints near the 
point of attachment to the leaf of the 
fern, and by slow movement it begins 
to stretch itself out at full length. In 
doing so the membranes are split com- 
pletely across and loosened partially at 
the rings. The sections of these mem- 
branes now fold slightly inward and form 
two pockets, one at the base of the sev 
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ered ring and one at the outer extremity. 
In these two pockets the spore-dust that 
filled the sphere is still detained. The 
ring continues its slow outward move- 
ment, farther and farther, till it has al- 
most doubled back upon itself. When 
this is accomplished something seems to 
give way, and the ring, acting as a spring, 
resumes its original position with a snap, 
and the spore-dust, that has been held 
in place with so much care, is forcibly 
hurled away, reminding one of pebbles 
thrown from a sling. 

In order to secure the discharge of 
every grain of precious spore-dust, this 
slow outward movement and the return 
snap are repeated two, three, and in some 
cases even four times, but with reduced 
energy at each repetition. When we 
look upon a large number of these joint- 
rings, all in motion at the same time, 
the scene is truly exciting. They seem 
like mimic athletes engaged in some ex- 
hibition of strength. This is not sport, 
however, but earnest work. Like the 
farmer, they are sowing their seed to 
insure a new crop. This whole operation, 
from its beginning to its end, seems to be 
directed and controlled by some form of 
intelligence that belongs to the animal 
rather than to the vegetable kingdom. 


Tut MAGNOLIA WITH RIPE SEED-POD 
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If we examine this spore-dust that has 
been seattered in this wonderful manner, 
we find the grains all alike. There is 
no trace of sex. These spore-dots on the 
under surface of the fern leaf, therefore, 
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bore 


the disk that the 
fructifying organs dies, and the new fern, 
possessing all the characteristics of its 
ancestors, begins its growth 

The flowers of the magnolia are usually 


accomplished, 


white and very large. 
The seed-pods of this 
tree, however, are 
more interesting than 


the flowers. They re- 


main attached to the 
branches all winter. 
Each seed, with its 
black, shining coat, 


has a snug apartment 
in the pod. These seeds, 
when nearly 
so, are not permitted 
to drop 


ripe, or 


directly to 


the ground according 


to the usual fashion. 
Each one is attached 
to its own special 
cavity by a bundle 
of exceedingly fine 
threads. These threads 
are all coiled up in 
spiral form. When the 
time arrives for the 
seeds to leave their 


quarters these spirals 
lengthen, and the seeds 
are held suspended in 
the for 
days. They apparent- 
this ex- 
posure to bring them 
to perfection. 

We no shrub 
that makes a greater 
display, when in bloom, 
than the rhododendron. 
A single flower cluster 


air several 


ly require 


have 


WINTER BUD OF THE RHODODENDRON 7 
. : consists of twenty or 
Magnifying glass shows interior parts safely stored . 
more separate  blos- 
soms, each with its 


are not flowers. After remaining upon 
the ground a short time, they develop 


into small, green, disklike bodies. If we 
place one of these disks, lower side up, in 
the field of the microscope, we discover 
upon it two sets of organs quite different 
While these organs, we 
the 
stamens and the pistils of flowers and are 


in appearance, 


have seen, bear no resemblance to 


not known by the same names, they serve 


the same purpose. Fertilization is here 


calyx, corolla, stamens, pistil, and ovules. 
The sealy terminal bud shown in the il 
lustration is formed in autumn, and r¢ 

mains on the shrub in a dormant condi 

tion all winter. A careful analysis reveals 
the astonishing fact that all those sepals, 
petals, stamens, pistils, and ovules be- 
longing to it are there stored away in per- 
fect condition. The opening of the flower 
in the spring means only the expansion 
and enlargement of these organs. 
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The Weaver 


BY MARY APPLEWHITE BACON 


ER baby was buried on Sunday— 
H with less of demonstration than 
was usual on such occasions in 
the mill community. As she walked be- 
tween her husband and her mother-in- 
law behind the little coftin she looked 
very small and young—inconsequent, in- 
deed, except for the restrained grief in 
her unprotected face and for its unusual 
beauty; but something in her demeanor 
checked Jim Mabry’s noisy outcries, and 
his mother’s lamentation for the child 
had never gone further than to say the 
little thing was better off where it had 
gone. And so the crowd, willing to be 
sympathetic, had been deprived of what 
it regarded as its rightful excitement 
where excitements were few and propor- 
tionately prized. The next day, while old 
Mrs. Mabry busied herself about the 
kitchen and yard, Ellen sat in their one 
bedroom without moving or speaking, her 
face turned away from the low, home- 
made cradle. Her thoughts had no dis- 
tinctness, but somewhere in their blind 
pressure she recognized as acute the wish 
that poor people’s houses were not so 
small, and that there were some other 
place than this one room for the empty 
cradle. Sometimes the stillness seemed 
too heavy, too unreasonably prolonged, 
and it seemed hardly a sufficient explana- 
tion to remember that Jim had gone to 
town to drink off the depression of yes- 
terday, and that the neighbors were all at 
work in the mill. 

She went to work herself the next 
morning, for the first time since June. 
For a while the compulsion of her task 
seemed bliss after Monday’s anguished 
inactivity. It was bliss, too, to feel that 
the tremendous din of the machinery, 
the pulsing of the heavy floors, the crash- 
ing motion of the countless looms, were 
bearing her onward as in some terrific 
whirlwind, she knew not whither, but 
drowning with its roar the ceaseless voice 
erying in her heart. All too soon habit 


asserted itself against the brief solace. 
Warp and shuttle and harness resumed 
the aspect of things familiar as the 
breath of life; the deafening thud 
and crash dropped into their old un- 
changing rhythm—became, indeed, the en- 
closure of a vast silence; her hands and 
feet moved with their accustomed apti- 
tudes, parts merely of the all-effacing 
mechanism around and above her;—and 
thought had its opportunity once more, 
and she suffered as she had svffered in the 
silent dwelling beside the empty, rough- 
hewn cradle, 

After two or three days came the effects 
of physical weakness. She was not fit for 
work, and her limbs began to ache, her 
head throbbed, and pains like threads of 
fire shot through her body. Through the 
sultry August mornings she lived only 
for the sound of the midday whistle 
which should bring a half-hour’s respite, 
and in the afternoons, panting for breath 
in the hot, moist atmosphere, she could 
have fought with the dragging hours to 
hasten the coming of darkness and re- 
lease. But at least none should know that 
she suffered. Pale faces — though less 
pale than hers—were not uncommon in 
the mill, and the noise of the machinery 
made prying or even friendly questions 
impossible if she chose not to hear. At 
noon in the general rush for freedom she 
could remain unobserved and eat from 
the little paper parcel the bit of bread 
and bacon she had brought from home. 
But by Saturday she had too little appe- 
tite to eat in the foul air of the weave- 
room, and dragged herself down the steep 
stairs to a corner of the yard. Delia Huff 
found her there crouching on a low seat, 
the little parcel of lunch unopened, her 
face bent over on her knees to escape the 
glare beating up from the white, hard- 
trodden soil. 

“ Marryin’ ain’t all folks thinks it is, is 
it?’ Delia said, compassionately. “TI tell 
’em all I’m gonter stay like I am.” 
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“It suits me all right. 
how it is with them never 
the chance.” 

There was a baffled expression on the 
other woman’s yellow, harsh - featured 
face, but her reply was not what Ellen 
expected: “I wus you lost yo’ 
Hit wus the third one, wa’n’t it?” 
She had the mill-worker’s voice, high and 
strident, but the compassion lingered in 
her eyes. 

“Wa’'n’t it the third one?” she repeat- 
ed, as Ellen made no answer. 

“Yes, the third,” Ellen said. Her 
small lower jaw seemed to set itself with 
an effort at firmness, and she went on 
indifferently: “It’s the way things have 
to be. live to be old men an’ 
women, an’ some has to go when they’re 
little.” The mill whistle drowned 
her words, but her voice had broken at 
the last. 


sorry 
| aby. 


Some 


Men and women and crowding children 
were thronging the narrow paths between 
the shabby houses and the factory. She 
hurried across the yard to the door, her 
head and shoulders erect. “ Walks like 
she wa’n’t more’n sixteen,” one of the 
men at the gate said. 

But later, as she moved from loom to 
loom, her body seemed to be all weakness 
and pain. Her head throbbed with a 
strange dizziness which she found it hard 
to fight against: The floor of the gneat 
weave-room, its grime strewn with thin 
curling lint, and the endless rows of 
bands and wheels which revolved above 
her to be coming together to 
crush between them looms and weavers, 
The warm, moist air lay upon her like a 
weight. The incessant up-and-down mo- 
tion of the harness became a torture to 
her vision, 

The afternoon waned, On one of her 
looms the sixty-yard cut of sheeting was 
complete, She stooped and die ngaged 
it, but the heavy web was more than she 
could carry, and she stood it on end till 
she could gather her strength. Suddenly 
the dull pain in her body became acute 


seemed 
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agony—the whirling wheels and the vi- 
brating floor were coming together at last; 
the darkness she had been praying for 
had come too, without even the sunset 
between. She fell aiong the 
narrow passway between the looms. 

Delia Huff and an old woman with 
bony hands and a skin like parchment 
hurried to her. “It wus this awful hot 
weather,” the old woman screamed above 


senseless 


the noise of the machinery. 

Delia Huff shook her head. Mill 
people’s faces are not quick to show 
changes of emotion, but there was some 
thing of indignation in hers as she leaned 
over the slight form rising and falling 
with the pulsations of the lint-strewn 
floor. One of the men lifted Ellen in his 
arms and carried her down the three 
flights of stairs to the ground, and an- 
other bore her to her home. It was not 
hard to do; she was very light. 

The physician who usually practised 
among the mill people could not be found, 
and a young man was brought from the 
town just across the river. His manner 
was so professional and he seemed so in- 
dependent of advice that old Mrs. Mabry 
obeyed his few directions in silence. It 
was not till he was about to leave that 
she volunteered the information she was 
thirsting to give. “Her baby wouldn’t 
‘a’ been but five weeks old to-day, an’ she 
went back to the mill Tuesday,” she said, 
nodding towards the bed. “ Mayby she'd 
ought to ’a’ waited a while longer.” 

“She had no business being there at 
all,” he said, eurtly, gathering up his 
leather cases and going out. 

A minute later the mill whistle blew, 
and from the crowd thronging noisily out 
of the wide gates a stream of girls and 
women was diverted and filed along the 
narrow path towards the poor shanty 
from which the doctor had just driven 
away. One or two of the women threw 
up their long calico aprons over their 
bare heads to protect their eyes from thi 
level rays of the sun—being Saturday, 
the mill had closed earlier than usual; 
others picked the loose cotton and shreds 
of yarn from their garments as they hur 
ried along. A woman was relating in 
loud, insistent tones just how Ellen had 
looked and done when she fell, Delia 
Huff turned away from her into one of 
the side alleys and went to her own home: 
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There were only two rooms to the 
Mabrys’ house. The line of women filled 
the one in which Ellen lay, and moving 
around to the back door, crowded into the 
kitchen, jostling one another, but not 
boisterously, for a sight of the still figure 
on the bed, and then turning away to 
make place for others. Ellen did not 
heed them. Her physical surroundings 
reached her consciousness as from a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles; the pains 
that still shot through her seemed now 
to be not sensation, but minute white 
threads which she conceived of as cross- 
ing and recrossing one another. The 
young physician’s fine, clean clothing, his 
gentle touch, and the fresh color in his 
cheeks blurred through her thoughts, but 
the curious faces around her bed and the 
rustle of moving figures were as nothing 
to her dimmed faculties. 

The next day a few of the women came 
back, others with them who, with some 
resolution, had held to their original in- 
tention of going to town for their Satur- 
day purchases even after Eilen’s seizure. 
These sat around the room now with a 
vague feeling that they had missed some- 
thing ’n not being present when the event 
was new. But there was some compensa- 
tion in discovering, although without 
any worse motive than curiosity, how the 
woman lying on the bed had broken. It 
had not shown when she was in the mill, 
for there she was always ready to mislead 
attention with a laugh or a jest. It was 
wonderful how this utter passivity reveal- 
ed the aging of a face which yesterday 
had not seemed so ravaged for a mill- 
woman of twenty-two who had already 
buried three children. “She was about 
the first girl in the fact’ry any of us ever 
noticed as bein’ anything out o’ the com- 
mon in the way of looks,” one of the 
women said. And another recalled that 
Taylor Wood, now superintendent, had 
said that with her pretty face and yellow 
hair she was like the sweet wild roses 
that grew by the bridge on the way to 
town. But that had been before Aurelia 
Patat came, 

The visitors had all gone, either to 
preaching or to their early dinner, when 
Dr. Abbey came at noon. No one had 
tidied the room; Ellen’s clothes, clean, as 
all that she could make so was, still hung 
across the foot of the bed, the faded pink 
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sack and skirt flecked with cotton, and 
shreds of lint still clung to her long yel- 
low hair. But all this he did not observe, 
seeing only half unconsciously the fine 
mould of her features, and noting the pal- 
lor but not the appealing sweetness of her 
delicate mouth. He was occupied deeply 
with the peculiarities of her malady, and 
wrote his prescriptions with serious care, 
too little experienced among the poor to 
know the futility of expecting they would 
all be filled. 

Monday morning Jim Mabry took his 
wife’s place in the mill. In truth, there 
was almost nothing to eat in the house, 
and the prospect of her returning to work 
seemed remote. A few days in the weave- 
room gave him credit at the company’s 
store, and Thursday he lay off to rest. 
But the still figure on the bed was a 
silent tax on his sympathy, his mother 
had gone to town, and the hot afternoon 
dragged heavily. About four o’clock 
Aurelia Wood came, standing inside the 
open door for a moment, while her full 
black eyes took in, with contemptuous 
pity, the poor furnishings of the room 
and its inmates. Jim Mabry dragged 
himself up in much embarrassment from 
the sagging rocker, while his gaze trav- 
elled stupidly over the visitor’s striking 
face and showy attire. Ellen had appre- 
hended both at a glance, and had drawn 
up the faded bedspread to her throat, 
hiding her coarse nightgown from sight. 

Aurelia walked to the bed and looked 
down at her. “TI heard you was real bad 
off,” she said. “ You must be getting bet- 
ter.” She was judging from the flush of 
color that had come to Ellen’s face and 
the armed resistance in her eyes. 

The husband adopted her opinion. 
“She is better,” he said, dismissing the 
situation, 

Aurelia took the rocking-chair he push- 
ed towards her and shook out her red 
skirts and many ribbons. “I reckon I 
ought to ’a’ been over to see you before 
this,” she said to Ellen, “but you know 
I can’t keep up with what goes on over 
here now since Taylor an’ me have moved 
outside the grounds.” 

The desire to assert herself against the 
easy arrogance in tone and words was the 
only definite wish the sick woman had 
felt since the doctor had first eased her 
pain, and she groped anxiously for some 
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adequate reply. But for some reason the 
man felt honored in being allowed to 
approve of such prosperity. “I reckon 
yourall like it better acrost the river,” 
he said, 

“ We find it more convenient to town.” 
The reserve of the answer more than im- 
plied the speaker’s contempt for the con- 
ditions in which her hearers lived, 

Ellen steadied her small mouth and 
chin. “I reckon after a while you will 
forget you ever worked in a mill your- 
self,” she said. The poor arrow fluttered 
feebly and fell wide of the mark, but 
the effort to send it had left her cheeks 
ashen and set the weak heart to beat- 
ing frightfully. 

Aurelia looked at her coolly, “ I wasn’t 
raised to work in a fact’ry,” she said, 
“but if I hadn’t worked that one year I 
never wou'd ‘a’ met Taylor. Of course 
as long as he is super I will feel some in- 
terest in the hands.” And this arrow was 
barbed and found its way home. 

For some reason the young physician 
looked disturbed when he came that 
night. “She isn’t doing as well as I ex- 
pected,” he said, sharply, to the mother- 
in-law, who followed him to the door. 
“Tid you get that food preparation that 
I ordered for her?” 

The old woman returned to the room 
and, with virtuous confidence, produced 
the prescription from the clock-case. 
“The man told Jim hit wus a dollar ’n’ a 
ha’f,” she said, smoothing out the folded 
square of paper between her bony fingers. 
The doctor accepted the explanation 
without argument and went his way. 

He tried to think, in the weeks that 
followed, that his patient was improving. 
At least the tired body was taking the 
rest of which it had been deprived since 
childhood; but he knew it was broken 
as well as weary, and tried not to expect 
too much. At first Ellen would ask him 
to set a day when she could go back to 
the mill, but after a while she herself per- 
ceived that the thought of returning had 
slipped away from her and came only at 
intervals from some great distance, like 
the song of the farm-hand which she 
sometimes heard through the little win- 
dow from the far-off field where he was 
at work, 

During a three days’ storm in Septem- 
ber the rain beat in upon her bed, and 
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with the cold this gave her she began to 
have fevers in the day and a cough that 
racked her through the night. Towards 
morning she would fall asleep, only 
to have the shriek of the mill whistle 
waken her in a fright that brought 
beads of sweat to her forehead and 
lips. At her desire the doctor cam 
less often, although he managed to 
provide her with the little nourish 
ment she was able to take. The fun 
of the frying bacon in the next room 
and the smell of cheap coffee three tin. 
a day came to be torture to her weakne 
but there were a few hours of reapi 
from one meal to the next, and then hi: 
thoughts, with nothing else to occu; 
them, would go back over the years « 
her life as over a book read for th 
firat time, 

Her childhood she saw through an illu 
sion which made it seem almost hap): 
She forgot the black winter morning 
when in her little thin calico gown sh 
struggled, half asleep, through the frost 
and rain towards the many-windowed 
factory walls red-lit in the darkness; 
forgot the longing she used to have in 
the early spring to be outdoors amidst 
the bursting life, the languor of the 
lengthening days, the fierce heat of sum- 
mcr; forgot even the dreadful year when 
she had been on the night-shift, fighting 
agonizingly with sleep as she walked up 
and down the narrow aisle tying the 
broken threads of the whirling spindles. 

But she had not forgotten the littl 
girl whose side in the spinning-room had 
joined her own, the child friend she had 
se dearly loved,—gone to some other mil! 
long, long ago. And she remembered thx 
blue dress that had been bought for he: 
out of the money she had earned, and th: 
toy sheep some lady at the mission Sun 
day-school had given her at Christmas 
beloved like some living creature, and 
kept until her first baby had held it joy 
ously in his little hands, taking it with 
him at last in his waxen fingers down 
into the darkness. And she could almost 
feel again the breath of the summer even 
ings when, with something of daylig!' 
still left after the long day’s work, s!) 
and the other children would go dow: 
into the meadow and walk barefoot in 
the sweet cool grasses beside the river 

“ They were happy days then,” she said 
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to her mother-in-law, trying to share the 
bliss of her thoughts, 

But the old woman seemed not to care 
to listen. Why should one go back to 
something so long ago done with? 

She liked less to recall the time when 
she was older and had been sent to the 
weave-room, A little distinction seemed 
to follow her wherever she went; but, as 
she remembered it now, she had not cared 
for being called the prettiest girl in the 
mill. It had been happiness enough to 
know that there were only kindly faces 
around her, to feel the glance of Taylor 
Wood's eyes when he came near her, to 
walk with him on Sunday afternoons, 
And then Aurelia Patat had come. 
Aurelia, who knew how to dreas and talk 
like the people across the river in town; 
Aurelia, whom the women hated and the 
men fought over, who could make the 
reat of the girls scem only aport for her 
sharp tongue and not worth any man’s 
looking at; Aurelia, who had shamed her 
openly for not knowing how to read and 
write—though when, indeed, should she 
have learned?—and who had driven her 
to believe that Taylor Wood might grow 
tired of an ignorant wife, himself such a 
scholar, and then had married him her- 
self, quite before the mill had faded the 
red from her cheeks or made her haughty 
head and shoulders droop with languor 
till they should grow amiss. 

Even in the solitude of her room the 
sick woman blushed hotly as she recalled 
how afterwards Aurelia had tried to mate 
her with Ben Hulsey, as being, indeed, 
much below Taylor Wood, but still the 
second-best chance in the mill; and how, 
in her frenzy of rage and suffering, she 
had married Jim Mabry,—lowest of the 
low even in a cotton-mill. Married and 
supported him; stopping work for only 
the briefest time possible before her 
children were born, leaving them to the 
care of his mother, and returning to the 
mill when she could hardly stand,—only 
lest he might leave her as so many other 
mill-hands left their wives, and she be 
compelled to bear the shame of deser- 
tion in the presence of Taylor Wood 
and Aurelia, 

Her little babies! She could scarcely 
so much as distinguish their faces in 
memory, they had lain for go short a 
while upon her breast. Sometimes she 


tried to think how they would look if only 
they could have lived, of what it would 
be to have them playing around her bed 
now when there was so much time for 
her to watch them;—to have so much as 
one, the last, the little daughter, lying on 
her pillow, the tiny face against her 
cheek; and then she would turn her own 
face to the wall and weep, silently, leat 
her husband or his mother might see 
her tears, 

But all these things lost themselves 
again in that past which was so surely 
slipping away from her forever; and in 
the steady sapping of her mental as well 
aa bodily strength, memory itself weak 
ened and desire awoke one desire, rooted 
somewhere back among the denials and 
sorrows of those ended years, nurtured 
now of her sick fancy, and filling utterly 
the little handbreadth that remained, 

After winter had set in the doctor 
came but once a week, bringing with him 
what medicines she needed and asking 
the fewest of perfunctory questions; but 
she fed upon the growing light of kind- 
ness in his bright young eyes as one in 
slow starvation takes weakly of food. He 
came on a December day when old Mrs. 
Mabry was away from home and Jim 
again at work in the mill. Ellen was 
asleep, and he rebuilt the fire on the dingy 
hearth, and taking one of the defaced 
chairs by her bed, waited for her to waken. 
The small crowded room, inadequate to 
conceal any of the exigencies of the poor 
lives it sheltered, had long ago invaded 
his perceptions and his pity. Except for 
the fitful gusts of wind there was deep 
stillness outside the house and in, but EI- 
len’s weak breathing could not be heard. 
He looked down at the small delicate face 
and felt, as he had felt so often, its appeal- 
ing beauty andcharm. What experiences 
lay back of that worn countenance—and 
she was younger than himself, and formed 
for all that was fairest in life! For an 
instant some strange power overmaster- 
ed all the differences between them—her 
humble birth and poverty and sickness, 
his own rich possessions in life, present 
and to be,—and a vague questioning, con- 
cerning something which might have 
been, stirred within his breast. -But even 
as it rose to consciousness, the dim emo 
tion was absorbed in the tender pity 
which none might forbid. Ellen opened 
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her eyes and he laid his professional 
touch on her wrist. 

“Tt will not be very long now, Dr. 
Abbey?” she said. 

“Perhaps not,” he answered, quietly. 

She was silent, but he read her trans- 
parent face. “Is there something that 
you want, Mrs. Mabry, something that I 
could do for you?” 

With an effort she recalled and steadied 
the fancies with which her mind had 
been toying, but she could not mention 
them to one so different from herself. 

“T have a sister,” he interposed, eager 
to spare her weakness and _ timidity. 
“Would she understand what it is you 
wish better than I can? Would you like 
for her to come ¢” 

A faint light came into her face. “A 
little money would not matter very much 
to you, Dr. Abbey—” 

“Not anything at all, if it can make 
you more comfortable. Will you tell my 
sister how it can?’ He knew that she 
thought of those above her own poor 
station as being able to do whatever they 
chose, and her appeal had in it only that 
lovely trust in him which a child might 
feel towards an elder brother. The quiet 
confidence in her eyes moved him almost 
to shame that what he had done for her 
in her illness should meet with so touch- 
ing a reward, 

“Shall Selene—shall my sister come 
to-morrow ?” he asked, again. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” she assented, sigh- 
ing softly, as though relinquishing in 
fact what she had already relinquished 
before in her thoughts. 

Selene Abbey came the next day, 
younger even than her brother, and a 
little bewildered, but she took her seat 
close to the poor bed, and the sick woman 
seemed to rest satisfied in the proximity 
of her youth and fairness. “ My brother 
has been sorry for you to suffer so long,” 
the girl said at last. “ He thought there 
might be something that I might do to 
make you more comfortable. Won’t you 
tell me if there is?” 

Ellen smiled faintly. “It is nothing 
that I want now,” she said. “ I ‘have all 
I need, and I am used to the pain. It is 
like wetting used to the tiredness in your 
back and feet when you are all day in the 
mill. No, it is nothing now; it is some- 
thing T want you to do by and by.” 


And then, in a low, almost chanting 
voice, and as having fixed its details 
through numberless_ repetitions, she 
named her strange request. For an in- 
stant Selene’s girlish piety was shocked 
at what seemed to her mere levity in the 
face of the great issue close at hand. 
And then the ravaged young face in its 
framing of yellow hair on the coarse pil- 
low, and the poor, comfortless room, with 
all they implied of this woman’s past 
history, smote upon her heart; through 
the open door she saw the low-browed 
man and his unkempt mother stooping 
like beasts over their coarse food ;—a rush 
of sudden tears beat against her eyes. 

“Dear Mrs. Mabry,” she said, “ every- 
thing shall be just as you have said. | 
thank you for telling me. And I will do 
it all myself; don’t fear but that I shall.” 

The impulse to defend her commission 
from even the momentary scruple with 
which she herself had received it was 
strong within her that night as she told 
her brother what it was that Ellen de- 
sired her to do. She hastened with her 
apology. “ We ought not to expect just 
the same religious feeling—” she began. 

But he stopped her. “ Don’t, Selene,” 
he said; “we both—understand.” 

The ground was white with snow when, 
two weeks after, a mill-hand came in the 
early dawn to say that Ellen Mabry had 
just died. Dr. Abbey was at the next 
house with a sick child, and Selene let 
the messenger take her over to the mil! 
village in her brother’s buggy, her heart 
thrilling to the stillness of the Sabbath 
morning, the strangeness of her errand, 
and the mystic and unwonted beauty 
clothing the world around her. 

The lowly village was taking its on 
morning of rest; only the footprints of 
the man who had borne the message had 
broken the whiteness of the narrow 
streets. Old Mrs. Mabry met Selene at 
the door with an anxious face. “ Elle: 
charged me not to send for any of th: 
neighbors, but only for you,” she said, evi 
dently relying upon her visitor’s superi 
ority to justify afterwards her submis 
sion to such a request. “I reckon you ‘1’ 
me together can do what’s to be done,” 
she began again, anxiously, when the) 
had gone in. 

“T think we can, Mrs. Mabry,” Se 
lene answered. 
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THE 


She clothed the slight form in the 
white raiment which Ellen had craved, 
but the garments were more and costlier 
than she had asked for. The dress was 
simply made, of fine white wool, and 
plaitings of tulle softened the emaciation 
of the delicate face and hands. The long 
fair hair was combed to its full length, as 
Ellen had wanted it to be, and lay a pale 
lustre on either side of her face and form. 

The mother-in-law looked on in silence. 
It was when Selene was drawing the 
white slippers on Ellen’s feet that the 

athos of what the girl was doing pierced 
to her dull brain. “She never saw any 
but onee,” she whispered. “ Did she ask 
to have them, too ?”’ 

“Yes,” Selene said, and the woman 
sank down by the bed, tears flowing from 
her leaden eyes. 


“When you first commenced I 
thought it was all just a foolish 
waste,” she said, brokenly, but with 


no words in which to express what she 
saw to be the significance of her daugh- 
ter-in-law’s desire. She leaned over the 
white-shod feet and held them against the 
‘raved gown which covered her breast. 

It was not long until the house was 
filled with people, the mark of the mill 
upon them all; and in the centre of this 
circle of faces, curious, compassionate, or 
childishly pleased, was the white figure of 
the dead, wearing at last the symbols of 
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competence and honor which life had 
denied her. 

A chair had been set for the husband 
near his wife’s body, but he stood a little 
way from her at her feet, his heavy face 
sunk forward on his breast. As he stood 
there Selene made a cluster of lilies-of- 
the-valley from the flowers her brother 
had brought, and carried them to him. 
“Go and put them into her hand,” she 
whispered. But he shook his head. 

The girl could not speak while her 
brother drove back with her through the 
white streets, from which the people were 
passing into the churches; but as he went 
with her into the house, she turned and 
wept upon his breast. 

“Tt was right to do what she wished,” 
she said, oppressed to let him share with 
her the perplexity in her young heart, 
“and none of it was too good for her 
youth and sweetness; but, oh, Wallace, 
as she lay there in all that unfamiliar 
adornment—” She wept agaia. 

“What is it, Selene dear?” he asked. 

“T can’t explain it, Wallace,” she said, 
brokenly, “but, oh, somehow it seemed 
to make her so alone from all the rest, 
to put even her husband so far away 
from her.” 

“Tle was already far away from her, 
Selene,” her brother said; but the 
strangely patterned web of life perplexed 
his own heart also. 


The Flower and the Leaf 


BY 


ERNE 


ST RHYS 


INTER and his blast 
Cause a man to cower, 


And by the winter-fire sit fast 


Many an hour. 


But 


May and her fair kind, 


The Flower and the Leaf, 


Burgeon in a sad man’s mind, 


Change his grief. 


Then for one brief hour 


He may sing, 


With the green leaf and the flower, 


And the Spring. 








“To” and the Infinitive 


BY 


THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


N his life of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Andrew Lang records with pride 
the noble stand taken, not by any 

mere individual Englishman, but by the 
English government itself, on an occa- 
sion when the purity of the speech was 


threatened. Negotiations for a _ treaty 
were going on at Washington between 
the United States and Great Britain. 


The subjects for discussion and settle- 


ment were of the utmost gravity. Con- 
troversy existed about the Alabama 
claims, about the Canadian fisheries, 


about the San Juan boundary, besides 
other matters, of minor importance in- 
deed compared with the foregoing, but 
nevertheless of importance in them- 
selves. On numerous points under con- 
there was naturally wide 
difference of opinion. Proposals and 
counter - proposals were constantly ex- 
According to the account 
the biography, a_ difficulty, 
wholly unnecessary, fell to the lot of 
the English commission. In addition 
to the inevitable disputes with its op- 
ponents it found itself a good deal an- 


sideration 


changed, 
given in 


noyed and hampered by instructions 
from the home government. 

At last an agreement was reached. 
It involved certain concessions to the 
American demands to which, in the 
opinion of some, assent should never 
have been given. 

There was one point, we are told, 
upon which the home government was 
sternly inflexible. “For it,” says Mr. 


Lang, “much may by literary persons be 
forgiven them.” It telegraphed that in 
the wording of the treaty it would under 
no circumstances endure the insertion of 
an adverb between the preposition to 
(the sign of the infinitive) and the verb. 
Mr. Lang feels justly the heroic nature 
of this act. Much might be yielded on 
questions in dispute which all knew 


would ultimately involve expenditure of 
money, and indeed implied at the tim 
admission of previous wrong - doing; 
much might further be yielded in th 
ease of certain things which the biog 
rapher himself seems to regard as points 
of honor. Still, on these minor matters 
it was thought advisable to give way 
So much the more must our tribute of 
admiration be paid to the English govern 
ment for remaining as immovable as thx 
solid rock when it came face to fac 
with the great question of severing the 
close tie that binds to the infinitive the 
preposition to. “The purity of the lan- 
guage,” observes Mr. Lang, “they nob! 
and courageously defended.” 

Of the serious nature of this assau! 
upon the integrity of the speech M) 
Lang has the keenest appreciation. Th 
biography mentioned above is not t! 
only place in which he has expressed 
opinion similar to that just quoted. | 
1890 he brought out a lecture which had 
been delivered by him at the South Ke: 
sington Museum. It was entitled “ H: 
to Fail in Literature.” In the cour: 
of it he assures the one who is aimi 
at such’a desirable result that he cann 
be too reckless of grammar. There 
always a certain vagueness in utteranc 
of this sort when taken by themselv: 
Ever since the schoolmaster started on his 
journey abroad, there have been about 
many kinds of grammar as there are kin 
of schoolmasters. It is therefore pertinent 
to inquire whose grammar is meant. |! 
of us keep a private assortment of rul: 
of our own, and according as men con- 
form or fail to conform to them*‘we test 
the linguistic soundness or frailty of our 
neighbors. Fortunately Mr. Lang con 
to our help in this instance, and illu 
trates recklessness of grammar by saying 
that one “should always place adver): 
and other words between fo and the 
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“TO” 





He concedes indeed that there 
guilty of this 


finitive.” 
are persons who are 
atrocity who have attained popularity. 
But though they may have succeeded in 
alluring the public to buy their books, 
they have failed in literature; and it is 
about literature that he is speaking. This 


dictum contributes something towards 
solving what has always been a perplex- 
ing problem. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine exactly what literature is; but we 


are now furnished with a short and 
easy method of determining what it is 
not. Writings which contain an adverb 


inserted between fo and the infinitive 
may be enjoyed by the herd, but they are 
not literature. 

But even the herd have rights which 
the most superior person is bound to re- 
spect. It is no unreasonable requirement 

the part of its members that they 
shall have pointed out to them the pre- 
cise character of the peril which led the 
English government to hurry nobly and 
courageously to the defence of the Eng- 
lish tongue from the crafty assaults of 
the American commissioners, who, by the 
very fact of being Americans, were neces- 
sarily engaged in devilish devices for 

rrupting the speech. Let it be con- 
eded that the practice censured is im- 
roper. But why is it improper? What 
s the nature of the particular havoc 
vrought to the language by the insertion 

a word or words between to and the 
ifinitive? On this point the objectors 

the usage in question, along with the 

rity of their attitude, maintain a 
ence so profound that the suspicion in- 
evitably suggests itself that they com- 
nunieate no information about it, they 
advance no arguments against it, be- 
they have neither information to 
furnish nor arguments to present. Of 
expressions of personal opinion, however, 
both of the usage and its users, the sup- 
pl It consists mainly in the 


—~_ ee St et OF 


r 


cause 


ply is ample. 
application to each of derogatory epi- 
thets and phrases. The word-order is 
termed a barbarism, a solecism. It is 
held up as a glaring example of the cor- 
ruptions which are invading our speech. 

But again the question comes up, Why 
is it a barbarism, a solecism, a corruption ¢ 
On this point a serupulous reticence is 
maintained. Since, then, we have no 
arguments to meet, we must content 
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ourselves with the consideration of as- 
sertions. Of these the constant charge 
of its being a corruption holds the fore- 
most place. 

Yet the truth is that the practice 
of joining to the simple infinitive the 
preposition to was itself a corruption 
originally. In our early speech to 
belonged strictly to the gerund, or, as 
it is sometimes called, the dative case 
of the infinitive. Of this practice we 
have now in our tongue no small num- 
ber of examples. Locutions like “ rooms 
to rent” or “houses to let” are genuine 
representatives of the original usage, 
though the verb has been shorn of the 
ending which once proclaimed its dis- 
tinctive character. But with us to was 
not at first prefixed to the infinitive 
proper, though there were other early 
Teutonic tongues in which such was the 
ease, We still retain traces of the 
primitive linguistic virtue we once uni- 
versally possessed. After certain com- 
mon verbs, such as bid, make, let, hear, 
and a number of others, we rarely or 
never use fo. It is not the normal con- 
struction. To say, “I saw him ¢o do it,” 
would strike every one as unidiomatic. It 
would surely kindle the indignation of 
those who devote all the leisure at their 
command to the preservation of the 
purity of the speech. 

Let us imagine, then, what must have 
been the feelings of the purist of the 
twelfth century—for the purist,-like the 
poor, we have always with us—when he 
saw the preposition fo transferred from 
the gerund, to which it properly belonged, 
and prefixed indiscriminatingly to the in- 
finitive proper, where it had no business 
to be. He doubtless foresaw in the act 
the approach of the ruin which was soon 
to overwhelm the tongue. But there was 
at that time no government to hurry to 
the rescue of the imperilled speech. The 
powers that be were then talking French 
and cared nothing for English. There 
was no one of sufficient authority to or- 
ganize a successful opposition. In con- 
sequence the distinction between the use 
of the infinitive with to and without to 
broke down entirely. Accordingly, when 
in the fourteenth century a great litera- 
ture began to be created, it found fasten- 
ed upon the language this monstrous im- 
propriety. It was there. It could not 








be dislodged; and, further, there was no 
desire to dislodge it. For the usual re- 
sult had followed. Vice, the poet tells 
us, is so hideous that the moment we 
see it we hate it; but if we see it often 
enough, we begin with enduring it and 
end by embracing it. So it has been in 
this case. Devotion is but a weak-name 
for the affection now felt for a usage 
which in its origin was a corruption. In 
the eyes of many the tie that unites to 
and the infinitive surpasses in closeness 
and sanctity the matrimonial relation. 
It is regarded by them as so essential 
that the existence without it of a verb in 
this mood is hardly suspected. It is to 
this ernception, or rather lack of con- 
ception, that we doubtless owe that most 
extraordinary specimen of grammatical 
terminology which gives to the separa- 
tion of the preposition from the verb the 
name of “split infinitive.” 

It is plain from this historical survey 
that the prefixing of the preposition to 
the regular infinitive had in its origin 
all the distinguishing marks of a cor- 
ruption. But it is by no means plain 
that the insertior of an adverb between 
to and the verb can be so designated. 
The burden of proof assuredly lies upon 
him who makes an assertion to that ef- 
fect. For let us: consider the abstract 
propriety of the usage. The infinitive, 
we all know, is a verbal noun. Between 
other substantives and the prepositions 
governing them words are constantly in- 
troduced. Indeed we are frequently com- 
pelled to insert them in order to convey 
our meaning fully. When we remark, for 
illustration, that “he sent a letter to the 
friend of his youth,” no one could pos- 
sibly regard as improper the insertion of 
the definite article and the possessive 
pronoun between the prepositions and 
their objects. Why, then, should this 
verbal noun enjoy the distinction, denied 
to all other nouns, of having: the at- 
tendant fo directly connected with it in 
every case? What dignity hedges it about ? 
It is all the harder to comprehend be- 
cause the preposition in the position 
indicated has in the large majority of in- 
stances lost its proper prepositional force. 
Some grammarians, indeed, have treated 
it in such cases as an adverb. Others 
have designated it by the vague generality 
of “particle.” There is certainly ground 
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for the difficulty they have experienced 
in its characterization. Prefixed to th 
gerund it meant something. But wit! 
the simple infinitive it merely precedes; 
it does not govern. It has become litt}: 
more than a mechanical device to ind 
cate that the verb following is in tly 
infinitive mood; and this it would indi 
cate whether joined to it directly or sep 
arated from it by a word or words. It 
is, however, so valueless in itself that 
when it is omitted, as it regularly i 
after certain verbs, its absence is not 
even felt. 

Enough has been said to dispose of the 
charge of corruption brought against this 
usage. But besides this, we are told that 
it is an innoyatieg. This of itself could 
never be deemed a convincing argument 
for its avoidance. If an innovation is 
a desirable one, it is to be weleomed and 
not to be eschewed. But the principal 
difficulty with this objection is not its 
fallaciousness, but its falsity. More than 
twenty years ago the late Fitzedward 
Hall—that terror of those indulging in 
loose and unfounded assertions about 
usage — showed conclusively that th 
practice of inserting words between the 
preposition and the infinitive went back 
to the fourteenth-century, and that in a 
greater or less degree it has prevailed in 
every century since. He had not bee: 
the only one to observe the fact, but 
he was the first to announce it; and, 
above all, the one to establish the truth 
of it by a wealth of illustrative extracts 
that nobody had previously taken the 
pains to bring together. His essay sct- 
tled definitely that whatever be the sancti 
ty that attaches to grammatical construc 
tions from age, it belongs in an eminent 
degree to this particular one which pur 
ists are now often accustomed to sti; 
matize as a modernism. 

In the light of the facts just given 
we can therefore feel justified in lool 
ing with indifference upon the charg: 
corruption brought against this usag: 
That is a distinction which every gram 
matical form must have enjoyed som 
time during its existence. We ca 
further treat with scant ceremony t! 
charge of innovation. That 
origin to ignorance of the facts. Bu 
there remains another and much more 
serious accusation. It is the one inti- 
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mated and indeed almost directly as- 
serted in the opening paragraphs of this 
article. It is there implied that the prac- 
tice bas never met with the sanction 
good writers. If true, this would be 
‘onvineing reason for its avoidance. 
\ usage deliberately rejected by all au- 
ws of excellence is to be shunned, no 
atter if thousands of a lower class em- 
ploy it unhesitatingly. But the 
fliculty attends this assertion as attend- 
ed the previous one. It is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. It was most effective- 
disposed of in the paper of Dr. Hall, 
to which reference has just been made. 
He showed that the practice had not only 
existed in every century from the four- 
enth to the present, but that in every 
century it had been indulged in by good 
Let us throw out of considera- 
m the passages he furnished from the 
orks of authors who, however highly 
esteemed in their own generation, are 
us hardly so much as a name. Still, 
thout reckoning these, the examples he 
ldueced are not to be sneered at for their 
imber any more than for the quality 
‘those contributing them. They begin 
th Wyeliffe in the fourteenth century. 

He is found employing such locutions 
which I have modernized the orthog- 


same 


yriters. 


phy—as “to this manner treat,” “to 
er have _ received,” “to evermore 
ow,” and others of a similar nature. 


rhe following century was one not much 

en to literature of any sort; but ex- 
mples of the usage are furnished by 
vo of its most distinguished names— 
Bishop Peeock and Sir John Fortescue. 
Then follow Lord Berners and Tyndale 

the sixteenth century; and in the suc- 
ceeding centuries Sir Thomas Browne, 
Defoe, Dr. Johnson, Burke, 
Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, 
Matthew Arnold, Charles Reade, and 
Ruskin. Coming down to the names 
of men of to-day, Dr. Hall gave ex- 
amples from Herbert Spencer and Les- 
lie Stephen, to name two out of sev- 
eral from whom he cited illustrations of 
the practice. 

It ean hardly be denied that this is a 
very respectable gathering of men who 
have failed in literature. Some of them 
might even meet the approval of the “ lit- 
erary persons,” as Mr. Lang terms them, 
whose hearts swelled with joy at the op- 
Vou. CVIII.—No. 647.—91 


Be ntley, 
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portune succor brought by the British 
government to the imperilled speech. 
But these are not all the well-known 
authors who have been guilty of this lin- 
guistic crime, if it be deemed a crime. 
To the list given by Mr. Hall ean be 
added examples from the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, Byron, Keats, the 
3rownings, Lowell, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Even the great poet of Scot- 
land has to be included among the of- 
fenders. It was Burns who, in one of 
his most famous pieces, spoke of Wal- 
lace as one 


Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 


Doubtless many more names could be 
added to the catalogue given were an 
extended examination made of the usage 
of the prominent writers of our literature 
in reference to this particular point. 
Especially would this be the case if we 
directed our attention to those of the 
nineteenth century. 

Even as it is, such an array of impo- 
sing authorities might at first sight be 
deemed sufficient to settle the question. 
But let us be just. A discussion of this 
sort ought not to have for its aim a one- 
sided presentation of the facts. All that 
has been said has been truly said; yet 
it is right to add that in one sense it 
is utterly unfair. It tends to give the 
impression that there has never been 
any genuine reason, based upon the 
practice of great writers, for finding any 
fault with the usage here under 
sideration. This is far from being the 
For while the custom of inserting 
an adverb between to and the infinitive 
back to the fourteenth century, 
while, furthermore, it has been found in 
every century since, it is not until a 
comparatively recent period that it has 
been found frequently. From the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century down to 
the beginning of the nineteenth the 
probabilities are that the practice has 


con- 


case, 


goes 


against it the weight of authority. 
On this point, as on so many sim- 


ilar ones, there has never been an ex- 
haustive examination of the works of 
our foremost authors—hardly even an 
approximation to it in a single 
Accordingly, all assertions of this nature 
must be taken subject to correction. 
Still, so far as investigation, necessarily 


case. 
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imperfect, justifies the making of any 
statement whatever, it seems safe to as- 
sert that the usage in question has been 
avoided by the large majority of the 
great writers of our speech. Pérhaps it 
would be better to say that the thought 
of resorting to it has never occurred to 
them. Furthermore, it may be observed 
that most of those who have employed it 
in the past have done so rarely. With 
our present inadequate knowledge no; 
hard and fast rules can be laid down.* 
In the fifteenth century Dr. Hall found" 
frequent instances of it in the writings 
of Bishop Pecock. In the Elizabethan 
period Donne used this word-order with- 
out hesitation. On the other hand, but 
one instance was pointed out in Dr. 
Johnson, and but one in Macaulay. —Ht 
ts-of course to be kept in mind that the 
employment of the infinitive without any 
adverbial modifier is almost immeasura- 
bly more frequent than its employment 
with one. Against a single example of 
the latter usage in any given work can 
always be found scores of the former. 
But with the information we have, 
it is fair to assume that the best writers 
of our literature have never taken kindly 
to the practice under discussion. The 
objection to it, based upon this general 
disuse, is therefore one which cannot be 
set aside lightly, still less dismissed con- 
temptuously. Lf the feelings in regard 
to the practice which held sway in the 
past continued to prevail in the present, 
the only course open to him who is so- 
licitous about conforming to the best _ac- 
cepted standards of expression would be 
to refrain from its employment. But 
these feelings no longer prevail. As 
constantly happens in the history of lan- 
guage, the old order of things is changing, 
Usage which can impose a_ restriction 
can also take it off, if it so chooses. That 
in this case it is choosing to take it off 
is perfectly plain to the student of speech, 
whose business it is to note things as 
they are, and not as in the eyes of gram- 
marians they ought to be. -The practice 
of inserting an adverb between the in- 
finitive sign and the infinitive has stead- 
ily increased during the last fifty years, 
and goes on increasing still. Even a slight 
examination of the best and the worst 
contemporary literary production, both in 
England and America, will make clear 


that the universal adoption of this usag: 
is as Certain as anything in the future 
well can be. That to some it is and will 
continue peculiarly offensive there is no 
question. That is indeed a point upor 
which they will not neglect to keep us 
fully informed. But the ranks of thos 
who employ the construction will lx 
steadily swelled by new recruits who wil! 
use, not only without scruple, but without 
thought, a method of expression which 
they meet with everywhere in print and 
hear everywhere in conversation. Th: 
mere weight of numbers will eventually 
settle the dispute. The time indeed will 
come when men will be unaware that 
there has ever been any dispute about th: 
matter at all. 

But until that time comes there will 
continue to be on this point both di 
versity of opinion and diversity of usag: 
among educated men. Some even who 
approve of this denounced word-order 
in theory and recognize the inevitable 
ness of its universal employment are cer- 
tain to be so affected by the linguistic 
traditions in which they have been 
brought up as to refrain from resorting 
to it in practice. Among writers at al! 
periods there are those who shrink fron 
the new, even when they look upon it a 
desirable in itself. On the other hand, 
there are those who accept without hesita 
tion any neologism whatever, if th 
think that thereby they can secure add 
tional clearness _and expressiveness. T) 
varying attitude of “modern authors t 
wards this particular usage is striking! 
exemplified in the works of the two great 
representative poets of the Victorian era, 
Tennyson and Browning. No one pos- 
sessing an atom of discretion will ventur: 
to maintain a universal negative unless 
he has carefully gone over the whol! 
ground in dispute. I therefore conte: 
myself with observing that if Tennyso: 
ever inserted an adverb between to a! 
the infinitive, it has escaped my notic 
Such abstention on his part from a usa 
which in his time had become compar 
tively common would be in accord wi 
the conservative tendencies he genera! 
exhibited in matters of grammatic 
construction. Whatever innovations |: 
made were in the way of reviving t! 
obsolete or introducing the dialectic. 


But with Browming the case was far 
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different. The practice so violently con- 
demned by many, among whom are doubt- 
less some of his admirers, was one to 


which he was peculiarly addicted. His | 


fondness for it is manifested in-beth-his 
earlier and later pieces. Take, for illus- 
tration, the tragedy of A Blot in the 
Scutcheon. In that play we find “to 
merely have reproached,” “to plainly 
make the charge,” and “to only signify.” 
[It is, however, more convincing as well 
as more satisfactory to test Browning’s 
attitude towards the usage by his prose. 
In poetry the necessities of the measure 
ay sometimes force a writer to commit 
hat he himself will confess to be a 
fault; but nevertheless a fault volun- 
arily committed in order to produce a 
striking beauty. But in proge no, excuse 
can be pleaded on this)Sedre. "In that 
the writer who resorts to any disputed 
practice does so with his eyes open, does 
30. deliberately, not to say defiantly. 
Now in Browning’s play of A Soul’s 
l'ragedy the second part is written entire- 
ly in prose. With the question of this 
usage in mind, the following extracts 
rom this comparatively short piece clear- 
ndicate his opinion of the matter: 


{ had despaired .. . of ever being able to 

jhtly operate on mankind through such a 

anged machinery as the existing modes 
f government. 


t becomes a truth again, after all, as he 
pens to newly consider it, and view it in 
lifferent relation with the others. 


[ only desired to do justice to the noble 
sentiments which animate you, and which 
i are too modest to duly enforce. 


In the whole of this second part there 
just six instances of adverbs quali- 
fying the infinitive; in three of these, 
is we observe, it precedes it directly. 
Browning’s course is so illustrative of 
the later_attitude of men generally to- 
wards this-aSage that it may well serve 
as an introduction to an account of its 
wider modern extension. “ Paracelsus,” 
his first acknowledged work, was publish- 
d in 1835. In this poem appeared sev- 
eral instances of the insertion of an ad- 
erb between the preposition and the 
verb. This of itself is fairly conclusive 
evidence of the headway which the usage 
had already gained. There is every rea- 
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son to believe that this method of ex- 
pression was then employed by the noet 
inconsciously «It probably never oc- 
curred to him at the time that any ob- 
jection had been or could be made to 
the practice. Later in life, with the 
clamor raised about it, he could hardly 
have remained in this happy ignorance; 
though if knowledge came, it did not 
affect his action, At all events, the un- 
consciousness of linguistic criminality, 
which he seems to have felt at the begin- 
ning of his career, was shared in by no 
small number of his contemporaries. 

The usage, though long before in exist-/ 
ence, did not apparently begin to ob- 
trude itself upon the attention of the 
publie until the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. Notice was then occa- 
sionally taken of it in the reviews; but 
so far as my own observation goes, it 
was treated as a singularity and not de- 
nounced as an enormity. No~ fault 
seems ever to have been found on this 
account with Madame d’Arblay by any 
critic, though she gave ample occasion 
for it by the frequency with which she 
resorted to this particular arrangement 
of words. Thus the usage, little heeded, 
gained ground steadily. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century it had become 
comparatively common. Then the cham- 
pions of purity of speech suddenly woke 
up to the gravity of the situation. Fol- 
lowing the time-honored fashion of lock- 
ing the stable door after the horse has 
been stolen, they started a systematic 
crusade against the practice. It has been 
kept up with little interruption from 
that day to this. At no period indeed 
has the attack upon the usage been so 
virulent as during the past dozen years; 
and at no period has its_futility been so 
apparent. The purists had been aroused 
from their torpor too late, if indeed 
their awakening at any time would have 
made any difference in the result. 

One further point remains for con- 
sideration. What are the reasons /which 
have led to the wide extension of this 
practice in modern English? To the 
trained observer of the development of 
expression they are quite obvious. This 
particular change in the order of the 
words is but an illustration of that con- 
scious or unconscious effort always going 
on in language to give greater precision 
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or strength to the meaning. The users 
of speech feel, whether rightly_or wrong- 
ly, that they can secure either added 
clearness or added force by putting the 
qualifying adverb directly before the 
verb it qualifies. There are numerous 
instances where the adoption of the word- 
order usually followed occasions a cer- 
tain degree of ambiguity. Scores of il- 
lustrations could be found from the 
works of well-known writers. Let us take, 
for example, one from the dedication to 
Lyttelton of the novel of Tom Jones. 
“T have endeavored strongly to incul- 
cate,” wrote Fielding, “that virtue and 
innocence can scarce ever be injured but 
by indiscretion.” In this sentence does 
strongly modify endeavored or inculcate? 
It can do either properly; and though lit- 
tle doubt exists in this instance, cases are 
always likely to occur in which the sense 
will be distinctly uncertain. Further- 
more, the separation of the adverb from 
the verb seems to many to deprive ex; 
pression in some measure of atrengil 
“To adequately illustrate the subject” 
is to the popular apprehension a more 
forcible way of expressing one’s-self-than 
“to say adequately to illustrate it, or to 
illustrate it adequately. The irherent 
right or wrong of the apprehension does 
not come under consideration, nor how 
men ought to feel about the matter. 
What they do feel has been the all- 
controlling influence which induces them 
in many instances to change the order 
of the words, and has made them un- 
satisfied even with placing the adverb 
after the infinitive. This latter, too, is 
in some cases impossible. 

It is apparently in this way only that 
the single instance, so far recorded, of 
Macaulay’s resort to this method of ex- 
pression can be explained. It oceurs in 
the essay on Lord Holland. That noble- 
man had died in 1840, and Macaulay’s 
article appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for July of the following year. 
As it was originally published in that 
periodical, one of the paragraphs began 
with the following sentence: “In order 
fully to appreciate the character of Lord 
Holland, it is necessary to go back into 
the history of his family.” In 1843 
Macaulay brought out an edition of his 
essays carefully revised. In that the be- 
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ginning of the sentence just quoted had 
been changed so as to read, “In orde: 
_to fully appreciate the character of Lord 
Holland.” This is the form which wa 
retained in subsequent editions. Ther 
seems no other reason to give for th 
alteration than the belief on the part o 
the essayist that thereby he imparted 
greater (force \to.the—assertion. fF; 
Macaulay was never careless about h 
expression. What he did he did d 
signedly. He must have believed that in 
thus departing from his usual practice | 
had secured the additional emphasis for 
which he was striving. 

Such is a brief outline of the fortunes 
of this so-called corruption. It is hardly 
necessary to say that throughout this 
article the term corruption has been used 
not in the proper sense of the word, but 
in that given to it by those who app! 
it to all transformations and changes 
going on in language which have not th: 
good fortune to meet with their personal! 
approval. If men come seriously t 
believe that ambiguity can be lessened 
or emphasis increased by changing th: 
order of words in any given phrase, w 
may be sure that in time the habit of 
so doing will be adopted whenever it 
deemed desirable. It is clear that most 
of those who now refrain from the prac- 
tice under discussion no longer do s 
instinctively, as was once the case, but 
rather under compulsion. They refrai: 
not because they feel that it is unnatural! 
or unidiomatic, but because they hai 
been told that it is improper. Artifici: 
bulwarks of this sort will never ho! 
back long a general movement of speec! 
If the present attitude of men toward 
this particular usage continues—and « 
this there seems every likelihood—tlh« 
can be relied upon to brush aside 
objections of purists as summarily 
as effectively as they have done in 
ease of the passive form is being. 
they proceed so to do, no one need fe 
the slightest anxiety as to the injurio 
consequences which will befall the I: 
lish tongue. Ft is not by agencies 
this nature that the real corruption 
speech is brought about. Were such t 
case, our language would have been : 
ready ruined any number of times a! 
at any number of periods. 
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The “Life and Letters” of Mrs. Pope 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


I 


OBUST, not yet elderly, and alive, 
R as she apparently was to much 
that was mortal and contemporane- 
ous, Mrs. Pope would have seemed to 
have little concern with the assumption 
of the shining vestures of immortality. 
Yet it happened that of late years, at 
least, her mental vision had been nar- 
rowly directed toward the conditions that 
should sueceed her death, and that she 
had habitually dallied with the considera- 
tion of scenes in which she should play 
a supreme, if ghostly, part. The fruit 
‘ this concentration lay garnered now 
before her, in superabundant fulness, in 
the shape of the amasse1 material for 
the unwritten memoir. It was but too 
evident that the editor’s chief difficulty, 
Mrs. Pope had often reminded her 
cousin, Edward Gower, already appointed 
her literary executor, would be one of 
resolute elimination. And this applied 
t only to the “ Life,” but to the “ Let- 
ers ’—the latter a remarkable collection, 
uching upon who knew how many 
politieal, social, literary crises—signed 
with names to which fame had in almost 
every case imparted resonance; letters 
not of the day or generation, but of the 
entury. The greater part of these now 
were, as the result of Mrs. Pope’s recent 
industry, dated, classified, exquisitely or- 
dered; Mr. Gower’s future labors would 
not be beset with petty vexations. 

There were onlookers, of course, with 
their inevitable comments. Apart from 
the fact that Edward Gower was ten 
years younger than Mrs. Pope, was there 
ground to suppose, they rather im- 
pertinently questioned, that he would 
outlive her? It was an assumption re- 
quiring many “ifs.” Gower was frail, 
bent, distinctly the scholar type; Julia 
Pope, ruddy, vital, unwearied—she would 
probably live to be ninety, and helpless! 
—Let them frame, if they would, the 
responsibilities of the man’s survival. 


The biographer and his subject, an- 
ticipating no such untoward caprice of 
destiny, had their business admirably in 
hand, even to the few significant illus- 
trations, from paintings and rare photo- 
graphs, which Mrs. Pope had deliberately 
permitted. The publishers, they were 
able to take for granted, would, in the 
leisurely course of time, bring out the 
work in a number of volumes that should 
be consonant, in a measure, with the 
“uniform edition” of Mrs. Pope’s own 
writings. There they stood, always in 
a convenient row, ready for consultation, 
those staid volumes in dull dark-blue, 
tagged simply at the back with a yellow- 
ish label—the “Essays, Critical and 
Familiar,” the “Shorter Studies,” the 
“Echoes of an Embassy,” the “ Eight- 
eenth Century Portraits,” and so on. 
Their competent pages proved Mrs. Pope 
an expert biographer, but—apart from 
her perhaps whimsical determination that 
the book should not be published before 
her death—she declined to be her own. 
Self-praise she found offensive, self-depre- 
ciation contemptible,—and how might the 
autobiographer be dispassionate ? 

If reaction, on the part of the fastidi- 
ous subject of the memoir, was to come, 
it was distinctly fortunate that it should 
have been delayed until the drudgery 
that demanded her cooperation was so 
nearly complete. The two, Mrs. Pope 
and her biographer, were sitting one day, 
as they so often sat, at opposite sides 
of the long table in the library of the 
little suburban house to which Julia had 
exiled herself in the year that her wid- 
ow’s income had shrunk to a mere hand- 
ful. Gower was about to sail for Eng- 
land in behalf of a commission that 
would confine him to the British Muse- 
um for an indefinite number of weeks; 
therefore the afternoon session with 
the “ Life and Letters” had been some- 
what prolonged. 

“ Now, with your permission,” Gower 











was saying, as he handled, with a won- 
derfully specialized facility, a score or 
more of almost precisely similar piles of 
manuscripts, “I shall insert here the 
Wade correspondence; — condensed, of 
course. It may throw out the chronology 
a bit, but logically it commends itself.— 
Well, does it not? What do you think 9” 

“ As you like.” 

“Have you a headache?” The tone 
suggested a courteous determination to 
hold her to the task in behalf of which 


he had made his invariable biweekly 
trip from town. 
“T am well, thank you,” said Mrs. 


Pope, absently, and added: “ But sup- 

leave it for a little, Edward, 
don’t mind. I’m feeling some- 
what inconsequent.” 


pose we 
if you 


Gower looked up from his papers as 
a startled robin looks up from the worm 


upon which all its attention is fo- 
cussed. The logical and efficient Ju- 
lia confessing inconsequence? It was 


grotesque. 

“Tt’s only that I have been thinking it 
over,—all this.” Her gesture was a dis- 
dainful inclusion of the manuscripts that 
lay before her. “And it has occurred 
to me to ask you—in case this memoir 
of yours were an attempt to represent 
me as a personality, rather than a post- 
office box—with what kind of an estimate 
of me would you embellish it? What 
would it be,—your editorial judgment, 
not your cousinly? Regale me with an 
adjective or two of your own inimitably 
apt selection.” 

“Oh, why do you ask?” Gower, re- 
covering himself, fell into that familiar 
vein of mild sarcasm which, in com- 
bination with the almost appealing deli- 
cacy and gentleness of his personality, 
gave him, it was usually thought, a quite 
peculiar charm. “I should compliment 
you most on being eandid; but I shall 
have done my work so adequately that 
a tag-end of adjectives will be super- 
fluous. ‘Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. 
Gower,’ my appreciative readers will say, 
‘to describe, in so many words, the ac- 
complished Mrs. Pope. Your very lumi- 
nous chapters have done that. We can 
all see her, thank you, as well as you can, 

-supremely efficient,’”—the biographer 
airily waved his hand, —“‘ supremely 
clear-headed, supremely impersonal—’ ” 
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“Ah, that’s it,—impersonal!” 


It wa yl 


almost as if she had awaited the word. 


“ Preeminently.” He smiled, not 
catching the seriousness of her mood. 

“So that’s the garment I’m to wear? 
Then I have been sewing my own shroud 
here, month after month, with an ey 
merely to its fit, and without a thought 
of how very uncongenial a garment 
would be!” 

The began to feel dis 
turbed. “ What one, among other thing 
admires in you,” he hastened to justify 
himself, “is, as you know, precisely that 
quality of intellectual dispassionateness 
Do you wish me to defend to you your 
own virtues ?” 





biographer 


In his determination not to perceiv: 
the point, Gower became almost flippant. 
He strongly disliked the unusual—an un 
usual emotion in particular. And it had 
always been such a joy to work with 
Julia; she was so rarely the thing h 
pityingly called “ feminine.” 

“T have been exercising that dis 
passionateness a little,—permitting m) 
self the luxury of scorning the woman 
of fifty who is engaged in no more vital 
business than sorting papers for h 
memoir; and this not at all because she is 
senile, but because both she and her best 


friend are aware that her life interest ; 
has ebbed. It’s that fact that is goi: 
to color your book so grimly. Think, 


Edward, what it is, for a man or a wo 
man, to have lived one’s life at forty, 
and to know it!—I haven’t often spok 
of this, I believe.” 

Mrs. Pope pushed aside the papers 
had been annotating and leaned tow: 
her cousin with something of eagern 
in her attitude, something of a hope t! 
he would contradict her. Gower, n 
genuinely moved, gripping himself | 
he betray his unwelcome pity, had t! 
confused awareness of transition of 
spectator at a play when, after a ! 
ment’s flash of darkness, he perceives 
the magical substitution of new figu 
and a new scene. Thus the substan 
of the “Life and Letters,” the infini' 
petty laboriousness of the task on which 
they had spent so many hours, seemed 
to have been swept away, and with them 
that competent woman of rounded co: 
ventional exterior and exclusive litera 
preoccupations that was Mrs. Pope. | 
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wi stead, sat in her place a woman whose determined air of dissipating the serious- 
d. unveiled eyes and appealing quality ness of her own confession. 
not of voice showed her uncomfortable “ Edward,”—she had, after all, risen 
d. sincerity; who was facing incontro- to but a moderate height of self-posses- 
art vertible realities and demanding that sion,—“in recognition of your imminent 
1roud he face them with her. Unwillingly, vacation, you shall gather up the pa- 
eye e listened. pers alone. We have half an hour be- 
yught “You remember, Edward, what I was fore dinner.” 
nt it at twenty-five, when David got the am- Dinner, however, was sparingly eaten. 
bassadorship. You know what people The candle-lighted room seemed hardly 
dis said of me when the first Essays came brilliant enough to defy the sombre in- 
ling out. The ‘intellectually dispassionate’ fluence of the gusts of rain that swept 
istify wife of a brilliant man, years older than across the porch outside, in this moment 
that herself, can command some interest, for of the eclipse of twilight. Julia herself 
eness a time! The flaw in my triumphs was was exerting an obvious effort at re- 
youl their impersonality——you hit the point pression. The anxiety that from its very 
very well. Any daughter of such a race, indefiniteness Gower was all the more 
reeivi any wife of such a husband, would have unable to shake off silenced him also. 
ypant had the same. My biography and I Conversation was spasmodic and, in view 
n un have both been so dreadfully predestined, of the closeness of their acquaintance, 
it had don’t you feel it? Oh, you know very absurdly casual. And Gower found him- 
with well that when my widowhood and my self timidly postponing until the very 
ng h poverty combined to efface me, and my moment of his departure any further 
n little department of literature ceased mention of the “ Life and Letters.” 
dis to be a novelty, no one considered me “ And I quite forgot to tell you,” Mrs. 
y my any more——No one has considered me Pope supplemented her fareweil, in a 
roman for ten years. My books appear now and manner that just lacked of fullest can- 
» vital then,—people come out from town to see dor, “that I had already decided I must 
r her me, but not as often or as eagerly as have help, in your absence, in straight- 
she is though I were able to entertain them. ening out this endless memoir corre- 
r best No one expects anything from me. I spondence. Mr. Dallas has promised to 
iterest : am dead. That’s why you have been send some one out to me this week,— 
going preparing my memoir. And, my dear it is, I believe, the young Mr. Thayer who 
Phink, Edward, you have had the effrontery to has written some better than ordinary 
a wo get my ghost to help you!” verse for the Review—Francis Thayer.” 
rty, “You miss the European life so 
spol much?” he asked, calmly. II 
“Was it life? At all events, it was Mrs. Pope sat in her dim library, at 
Ts material for your memoir. And that is, an intelligently disordered desk. Like 
toward | admit, what all my inheritance, all my many persons of literary pursuits, she 
rern , training, what every line of my body had a habit of appearing occupied even 
ye t! and turn of my mind, have fitted me for when she was, strictly speaking, idle; 
_ 2 iving a life that shall look complacent- and even now, when her ears awaited the 
lf lest ly irreproachable in print.” sound of the door-bell, her slim hands 
d tl The vibrations that he caught of her still puttered capably with a miscellany 
of t intense feeling touched Gower more deep- of manuscript and letters. 
al ly than his cousin’s words. Yet his deli- Promptly at four—Julia’s watch lay 
reeives cacy was sufficient to lead him to repress open before her—Francis Thayer, with- 
figu! any sign that could be construed as sym- out preliminary announcement, was 
stan : pathy. For years he had supposed that shown directly into the room. Mrs. 
infinit he knew Julia Pope well, loosely as- Pope’s detachment from the papers with 
which suming, with the rest of mankind, that which her hands were engaged did not 
seemed kinship implies insight, but even now, appear difficult; it was plain that she 
h them with his newly different perception, there was awaiting him. A slim but unath- 
xd col still seemed pitifully little that he could etic figure he was, with:a long, delicate 
literary say. There was a moment’s eloquent face under hair of heavy blackness, and 


ye. | silence; then Julia rose, with a light, nervous hands. From his deep eyes 
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shone a hint, now and then, of that in- 
genuous Thayer’s age so 
compelling, to meet, face to face, certain 
personalities of moment. It would not 
have been without significance to Julia 
could she have known that over and over 
again, as he had walked blindly through 
the brilliant autumn afternoon, the mere 
name, “ Mrs. Pope,” “ Mrs. Pope,” with 
its rich associations, had sung itself in 
his head. It was a day, it happened, 
when even to peep out from a window is a 
taste of romance, and when to walk alone 
along a country road is adventure itself, 
The deep, unflecked sky hung like a great 
bell, against which each note of sound 
reverberated exultantly. It was, indeed, 
the sort of scene and atmosphere when 
every impression most readily translates 
itself into terms of sound, and, in an ab- 
stracted way, Thayer had realized that 
the blood-red leaves of the vines that hung 
from sere branches were like a battle-cry, 
and the deep, rich blending of colors on 
the wooded hillsides like organ music. 
Yet, preoccupied as he was with hero- 
worship, he could not free himself: suffi- 
ciently for a direct and vivid enjoyment. 

Now that the moment had arrived, he 
said little and absorbed much. With 


eagerness, at 


practised fluency, Mrs. Pope sustained a 
vivacious monologue, while Thayer frank- 
ly studied her, made the most of his 


nearness. Dimly, he felt a disappoint- 
ment at not getting a simple, complete 
impression. The famous woman’s per- 
sonality was not distinct, sharply etched, 
but seemed to lie beneath layers of super- 
fluous conventionalities. There was one 
key to her, in that she smiled as the 
amiably satirical Julia Pope of the Eight- 
eenth Century Portraits should have 
smiled. But her dress, the rather massive 
fashion of arranging her hair, the per- 
plexing social encrustations, baffled him. 
Again, he had come on an errand of her 
own making, and it was a little unex- 
pected to be treated as a guest; still more 
as he could readily divine that would 
not be her custom. What did it mean? 
Why was she talking to him of such re- 
mote, graceful matters? Did not 
know why he had come? 

“And you will agree with me that the 
movement is in quite the other direction,” 
—she finished a semi-satirical little dis- 
course and switched off sharply: “ Oh! 


she 
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before we speak of our little matte) 
Mr. Thayer, I should like to offer n 
felicitations. The verses Mr. Dall; 
showed me were distinctly a poet’s wor! 
—You have had a good deal of encourag 
ment, perhaps?” She had deliberate! 
chosen the means to bring him out. 

“On the contrary, I’ve had 
ly any. I feel that long arrears a: 
due me,” 

She laughed in just the right way, 
Thayer thought. “Then you must all 
me to repeat mine often. After all,since 
are to work together,” she went on, gr 
ciously, “it is an advantage, is it not, for u 
to take each other seriously as authors ?” 

“Mrs. Pope, don’t imagine I unde: 
value the privilege of working on your 
‘ Life ’—” 

“Oh, the ‘Life’... But you know 
some of the other things, perhaps ?”’ 

“So well that I sat for an hour 
the ferry-house watching the progress of 
official time, lest my own watch mi 
lead me and I miss the train!” 

With this, he noticed the row of blue 
volumes on one of the low shelves, a1 
impulsively took them out, one by one, 
to run through the pages familiarly, 
make brief, enthusiastic comments, 
handle the covers caressingly as he 
placed them. His admiration of 
books was at once so spontaneous 
so adequate that their author could not 
merely take it for granted. She owned, 
on the contrary, a delighted surprise as 
Thayer expressed his competent and de! 
cate appreciation. A _ half -hour’s t: 
took them deep into a discussion of t! 
Eighteenth Century Portraits; it was 
years, Julia remembered, since she had 
talked to any one of the origin and i: 
spiration of these essays. ... Yet had 
he been artful, disposed to ingratiate 
himself after this fashion, Thayer would 
hardly have succeeded in thus “ drawing 
out” his hostess. It was not thought, 
in her case, to be an easy thing to do. 

They parted on a surprising footing « 
established acquaintance. And whi 
her friend Caroline Waring, who was 
staying with her, asked whether Mrs. 
Pope thought her young secretary woul: 
“do,” she was rather taken aback by 
the reply. 

“Qaroline, he is like a half - opened 
magnolia. A beautiful young creature, 
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really, with an ivory coloring you would 
delight in. You must see him to 
morrow.” 

“TIow opportune is such a quality,” 

mmented Caroline, “ in a secretary.” 

‘Oh, but you are quite right. And 

would be still more so if could 
icceed in communicating some of that 
vital youth of his to the ‘ Life.” Would 
| not better keep him and press him be 
tween the leaves, like a blossom?” 

Work on the memoir began the next 
morning, with every appearance of con 
scientious industry. At first Mrs. Pop 
took the lead, explaining, with but a 
charming digression or two, now and 
then, the character of the material and 
its scheme of arrangement. But day by 
day, as the secretary gained a_ firmer 
hold, Mrs. Pope found her own co 
pe ration becoming more and more 
superfluous. Gower himself, it proved, 
had not a readier discernment, a more 
iultless good taste in the selection and 
condensation of details. The spring of 
Thaver’s etticiency may have consisted 
partly, of course, in the fast that he fol- 
lowed the sequence of the material with 
something absurdly like ardor. The thing 
interested him; he was frankly glad to 
have a share in it. As to this Mrs. Pope 
iid nothing, though she proved willing 
enough, when Thayer’s shy hints showed 


the tenor of his interest, to piece out the 


formal narrative, to tell him of this and 
that great man or circumstance. Her 
own share in the work came _ indeed, 
after a time, to be practically limited 
to these agreeable interpolations. Thus 
their mornings together took on the 
tinge of familiar custom. But whereas 
Julia Pope’s story was of the big, showy 
world of which she had been a_ part, 
Thayer’s briefer thread of years seemed 
to hold the memories of intellectual ex- 
perience merely. In spite of his im- 
pressible, emotional nature, his life seem- 
ed, to an extraordinary degree, to have 
been lived within himself. Even the 
friendships to which he attached great- 
est significance were intangible, unworld 
ly, book-made. 

Increasingly often it happened that 
when the moment came for Thayer to run 
for his train, the day’s task would just 
fail of completion; and Mrs. Pope would 
insist on straightening, herself, the dis- 
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urray in which the secretary would be 
compelled to leave his papers, Such in- 
cidents embarrassed Thayer, who sen 
sitively resented an appearance of slight 
ing his work. To Julia they were, in an 
undefined way, a pleasure. 

One shrill, threatening afternoon in 
late November, when Thayer's secretary 
ship seemed to them both an institution 
of comfortably remote origin, there de 
volved upon Mrs. Pope this brief task 
of putting the work in order. Alone in 
the still room, she began almost auto 
matically to handle the papers that lay 
as Thayer had left them. Because most 
of them bore legends that she reeognized 
at sight, her attention was all the more 
quickly arrested by one that immediately 
struck her as foreign. She drew it out, 
and read, in Francis Thayer’s compact, 
scholarly hand, from a page that was evi 
ce ntly but a section of a letter: 

“for me. And do you remember, 

earest, what the priggish Godwin said? 

fhsence bestows a refined and aerial 
lelicacy upon affection which it with dif- 
ficully acquires in any other way. It 
seems to resemble the communication of 
spirits without the medium or impedi- 
Well, IT am 
coming to feel, perforce, the truth of 


ment of this earthly frame, 


that. Absence is less a lament. a neqa- 
live thing, than, in a sense, a_ truer 
poSSession. And if I might only tell 
you, dear—” 

An odd variation, this fragment, from 
the ¢alm and elegant formality and re- 
serve of the “ Life and Letters”! Over 
and over again Julia absorbedly read the 
riddle. Nor until she had read it many 
times did this woman of honor and of gen- 
tle breeding realize that the thing was not 
hers to read. Or—there came a second 
dizzying thought—was it, by any chance, 
hers, after all?’—an inadvertent betrayal 
of No, that was impossible. Julia 
bent low over the table and hid her face. 
And to-morrow, some day, Thayer would 
find the letter and surmise that she had 
seen it. How could she prevent him 
from knowing that she knew—yet what, 
after all, did she know? She had for- 
borne to glance at the remaining sheets, 
and that which she had read bore no 
name, no clue of any kind. She glanced 
again at the last unfinished line. Who 
was so “dear” to him—she faced and, 
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in a memorably heroic moment, overcame 
her passionate desire to know—that he 
could thus unconstrainedly write out his 
intimate thought ? 

Pityingly the feathery darkness gath- 
ered about her while Julia Pope still 
held the sheet of paper whose words stood 
out for her as relentlessly as though the 
light yet shone upon them,—looking away 
from it only to glance opposite to that 
gloom-filled space where she could almost 
the deli- 
cate, serious face of the youth who had 
written it. And she laughed grimly at 
herself, the that 
she felt to exist between what lay in those 


trace the slender outlines and 


exaggerating contrast 
—that meagre, mock- 
ing portrait of the “impersonal” Mrs. 
Pope—and this one live thing that she 
held in her hand; this one bit of intimate 
reality, which, were it hers, could how 
wonderfully illumine the dark 

spaces of her life and of its record. 
it could not be hers. 


deep drawers yonder 


waste 

But 
Nor could she even 
acquire the grim certainty that it was 
for some one else. Smiling at herself, 
she kissed the bit of paper, in this one 
moment that it was hers, then replaced 
it carefully and left the room. 


II] 

From this time on there was, in the 
little library, of mornings, while Thayer 
worked Mrs. Pope luminously sup- 
plied her intermittent glow of inspira- 


tion, a perturbing consciousness of some- 
It would probably have 
the simple and candid thing to 
admit, indifferently, to Thayer, the next 
day, that the letter had been found; but 
it was a situation where simplicity and 
candor have the air of something distinct- 
Mrs. Pope was not without 
the greater share of that 
the 
humiliating course of saying 
nothing. Whether the boy himself real- 
ized what had, after all, been but the 
shadow of an incident was not to be 
known from any superficial indications, 


thing concealed. 
bec ll 


ly opposite. 
but 
was 


courage ; 
virtue 
somewhat 


consumed in following 


He continued to seem to her, as always, 
a bewitching alternation of exquisite 
enthusiasms and shy reserves; and, odd- 


ly, she shrank from a too near knowledge 


The 
directed 
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things, 


serious 
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many 
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from the hero-worship he had so frankly 
confessed from the beginning, to an in- 
tense desire to know whether she could 
have seen his letter. His very artiessness 
made him the more impenetrable. 

As for Mrs. Pope, her cloak of grace- 
ful formality had been worn for a life- 
time; one could searcely have known her 
without it. Such moments as that in 
which Edward Gower had read her lonely 
heart were indeed rare in her life. Out- 
wardly, therefore, in her relation with 
Thayer there was not the most delieat 
intimation of a change. 

With the exception, that is, of certain 
charming little evidences of Thayer’s ad- 
miration for her, that multiplied, per 
haps, as time went on. With an affec 
tionate deference he would daily submit 
his fresh impressions, opinions,—ad- 
vances which she met, on her side, with 
an unaffected pleasure, wishing vainly 
that she might eliminate that under- 
thought that persisted in measuring each 
act of his according to the madly unreal 
possibility that his letter had suggested. 
In this fashion the autumn flew past 
them and the work on the “ Life and 
Letters ” was almost done. 

“Three mornings should 
think,” Thaver 
day. 

Mrs. Pope was silent for a moment. It 
was precisely to forestall this announce- 
ment that she had of late tried to know 
as little as possible of the details of 
the work. 

“ And what then ?” 

“Oh, more drudgery at 
office, very likely.” 

He lacked her art; and his tone held 
a disappointment that hers did not. 

“You did not understand me.” 

He looked at her seriously. 

“ | supposed,” she explained, in smiling 
challenge, “that my question might ex- 
press your own thought. I am sure we 
have enjoyed our work together; but its 
comparative futility must have struck 
you, now and then ?”’ 

“This, futile?” 

“Tt will be considered ao, I faney. It 
is an age hungry for color, personality, 
human experience, The mere shell of a 
biography counts for little. One may 
perhaps be pardoned,” she smiled, “ for 
regarding one’s self on the one hand as 


finish it, I 
remarked, quietly, on 


the Review 
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of too little importance for this kind of 


treatment, and, on the other, of too much 
to have forfeited—something else.” 
Thaver thought it over. “That has 
curred to me inevitably, Mrs. Pope,” he 
said. “ But I assumed that the character 
the work represented your own prefer- 
wee, your diction even. If not—” 
“Mr. Gower is to be the biographer. 
lle is, as you know, ideally qualified.” 
“And yet,” said Thayer, impulsively, 
‘he has most ingeniously contrived to 
niss the point. The memoir will almost 
serve as a disguise. Apart from its mass 


of fascinating impersonal material, the 


book is to be, is it not, a book about 
vou’—And yet where you are concerned 
it promises to be so summary, so barren. 
And I had supposed that some motive of 
your own 

‘T am allowing you to think something 
untrue,” she interrupted him. “ Mr. 
Gower’s work should not be criticised. 
It is 1 who am at fault,—who am futile, 
uninspiring. And if my memoir, com- 
pared with the lives of other women, tells 
this, why, I suppose it will tell only the 
truth. Possibly there has been a kind 
of ban upon me always,” she finished, 
lightly. —“ You feel it, perhaps?” 

“May I tell you what I feel about 
you? That as much that is beautiful, 
that is great and moving, as may come 
into a life—is rightfully yours. That 
your life should never be written and 
fail to inelude it.” 

“And if it is not there? Mr. Gower 
is a truthful man.” 

“You are not doing me the honor to 
be quite serious with me,” said Thayer, 
looking at her intently. 

She delighted in his attitude of pro- 
test, and could not forbear encouraging 
it. “Of course,” she smiled at him, “ it 
is possible that this dreary task was per- 
formed a little too soon,—though I hard- 
ly think it. Mr. Gower began it under 
the perfectly natural assumption that I 
as socially dead and sooner or later 
to be decently buried, There have, I 
believe, been instances of resuscitation. 
But are they not rare?” 

The bitterness that she no longer strove 
to keep from her voice affected Thayer 
profoundly, It was his sincere impulse 
to comfort, to reassure her, “I beg of 
you,” he said, “not to permit contact 


with this lifeless thing to depress you, 
as I can see that it—might. Oh, Mrs. 
Pope, why do you look so far ahead as 
to be troubled by the dust and ashes of 
it all? Ought you not to live, instead, 
while the flame is burning? There is so 
much to live for!” 

“What one needs, sometimes,” she 
said, slowly, “is a loud, ringing eall to 
life. One becomes deaf, blind, inert, im- 
potent,—one slips away so far.” 

“Oh ves,” he quickly agreed with her. 
“And it is that eall to life, as you 
say, that is the privilege of those who 
love you.” 

She made a heroic effort not to mis- 
understand him. “ You are so young,” 
she said, gently. “ There are so many 
things of which you can know nothing.” 

“No,” he said, “I know. We are 
speaking very freely, are we not? Then 
let me tell you that I know what it is to 
be ‘deaf, blind, inert.’ I was ill, onee, 
in every sense. I needed a sudden, sharp 


rousing to vitality and to enthusiasm, 
and it was my mother who roused me. 


She could do it, because she is so re- 
markable a woman and because there is 
so extraordinary a sympathy between us. 
I have been thinking of her because ] 
happened to find here, this morning, 
among these papers, a letter that I wrote 
her some weeks ago. It is a pleasure of 
which I quite intemperately avail my- 
self, this writing to my mother; because 
I know that I can write down, journal 
fashion, each absurd little thought that I 
have, and she understands.” 

It would not have oceurred to her to 
disbelieve him. And knowing that he 
spoke the truth, she experienced, sudden- 
ly, an almost superhuman lightness of 
spirit,—while, in the moment of casting 
it off, she grimly felt, for the first time, 
how unworthy of her was the bitterness 
she had suffered. Then, in the minutes 
that followed, as she half listened to what 
Thayer was saving, and deafly answered 
it, there crept upon her the almost un- 
bearable knowledge that nothing stood be 
tween her and her unfulfilled desire, A 
storm of speculation erowded her brain, 
One thing only was plain to her, that she 
must think this over away from him, that 
he must not sit there opposite her, The 
least-considered excuse would avail her, 
But it was imperative that she be alone, 
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IV 

From the moment that Thayer left 
the house, Mrs. Pope found herself alone 
with an intolerable sense of something 
to be faced. <A desire possessed her to 
crowd with petty occupations the in- 
trusive hours of this day that wore so 
ominous an air. Yet these gave her litth 
relief from that frightened sense of hos- 
tile, intangible approaches that beset her 
as she cowered among the papers on her 
desk, shrinking the deeper into the pre 
tence of absorption whenever she heard 
a step in the hall, 

After dinner, with the same _ pitiful 
instinet of self-protection, she bade Caro 
line Waring read aloud to her from books 
which she knew so well that there was 
no need of listening; and, with an out 
ward air of conformity, hugged fiercely 
her mental solitude, And it was still 
early when the two women performed 
their little domestie ritual of extin- 
guishing the day’s fires and its interests 
and bade each other good night. 

When she was sure that her household 
slept, Mrs. Pope crept down-stairs again, 
and hunted in the dark for some fresh 
sticks to put on the still glowing ashes. 
The haunting things that surrounded her 
must be confronted; and here, in this 
room, where such odd new lights had 
broken upon her life, was the place to 
do it. 

Undoubtedly this.thing that teased and 
tempted her was a real possibility. It 
did plainly lie within her passionately 
hungry reach, this beautiful thing that 
would stamp and seal her undetermined 
life and make it good. 

She tried to fortify herself. There was 
an affection that was all hers. Legiti- 
mately, because undeliberately, she had 
awakened it. And there were sympathy 
and admiration and other sweet if un- 
satisfying things. They were dear to 
her: and through them, by ever so faint 
a pressure, by ever so narrow a revela- 
tion of what lay within herself, she 
could obtain what would be dearer still. 
Until now she had walked in the garden 
empty-handed. Only now had her flower 
opened. And because it was not full- 
blown, should she spare it? What a fan- 
tastic extremity of self - mortification! 
Surely one needed only to read the 
“ Life and Letters—” 


She caught herself up. That consider 
ation, at least, must not enter here and 
poison her reflections. She would shut 
it out, 

Shut it out?—But it would not 
Must that, too, be faced ? 

She went to the tall desk in the corne: 
felt with familiar fingers in the drawer 


u 
go 


drew out a mass of papers, and, on 
rug, by the dim light of the little fi; 
went over them. Ah, how well she 
ready knew those pages; and how plai: 
she could see them all in print, in thos 
deecorous blue volumes which were te 
uppear some time, some distant tim 
when she should unimportantly hay 
died, Tlow clearly she could hear th 
comments the book would arouse, in such 
quarters as it aroused any! How easily 
und uninterestedly they would classify 
her! All the woman’s warped, aching 
egoism protested that then she would b 
dead and helpless, while now she was 
alive and potent to alter, to prevent. 
And how tiresome the erities would be, 
with their incongruous mixture of judg- 
ment and impertinent speculation. She 
could foresee their pompous little papers, 
pointing out that, alone of distinguished 
women writers, Julia Pope had led a lif 
devoid of “ interesting passages.” They 
would hold it incredible that she should 
have been in early life a calm participant 
in staid domestic joys, in later life a 
loyal and somewhat stupid martyr, only, 
to their memory. And, the truth be- 
ing incredible, what falsities would not 
be postulated ¢ 

On the other hand, what if the “ Life” 
should contain, addressed to her, such 
letters as Francis Thayer could write? 
Was it weak woman’s vanity, or some- 
thing more, that in this crucial hour 
she should have realized the profit to 
herself, to this literary urn of hers, 
of his letters? In the very moment that 
the thought took shape she condemned 
it as monstrous; yet could not utterly 
abandon it. 

She pushed the papers aside. Thoughts 
came swiftly and fluently now; there was 
no further need to urge their flow. How 
nimbly, indeed, they danced in her brain 
as she sat holding her hot cheaks in 
her hands! : 

She clung tenderly to the thought ot 
the boy, reiterated the spontaneous 
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things he had innocently said to her. 
Only this morning he had told her she 
was made for “ as much that is beautiful, 
that is great and moving, as may come 
into a life.” How easy it would be, by 
the most delicate suggestion, to intensify, 
in his fluid, poetic nature, the color of 
that affection. Then how they would 
laugh, they two, at age and time and 
tradition, and at the stupid face of the 
staring world!—in what royal measure 
would they live and love together! 

Ah, but she was an honorable woman; 
he thought of her as such. And had it 
not been for the wretched “ Life,” she 
might never have realized her 
need, might have known 
noble conflict! 

There were a few 
that still glowed. Julia could always see 
them afterwards when she recalled the 
moments when for the last time she faced 
the vague warning shapes that hovered 
about her, uncannily aware of her 
thought. She must defy them stalwartly, 
or submit and seek a faded peace. 

For a long time she sat motionless. 
Then, her decision reached, she rose and 
went up-stairs. 


great 
never this ig- 


spots in the ashes 


Vv 

It was not until Edward Gower was in 
Mrs. Pope’s own atmosphere again, at her 
very door, that he recalled—so absorbed 
had he been in other matters—the per- 
turbed character of their last meeting. 
For years he had thought of his cousin 
Julia as calm, remote, agreeably apart 
from the world of that is en- 
gaged in buying bonnets and having 
nervous prostration—the trivial world of 
which, despite his superior fastidiousness, 
he had now and then been forced to take 
a distinet whiff. It was not precisely that 
poor Julia, by her confession to him, had 
merged herself in this inferior horde, 
only that—now that he thought of it— 
it made her less simple, less restful, to 
contemplate. From long habit he had 
slipped away from New York at the 
earliest possible moment after his ar- 
rival from England. And it was un- 
doubtedly selfish of him not to have re- 
membered, even 

“Dear Edward, I am glad to see 
you again! You haven’t at all a musty 
look —can you have grubbing 
all this time ¢” 


women 


been 


Mrs. Pope had come in, 
hurried. 


flushed and 
And was there just the faintest 
shade of defiance in her gay greeting? 
Gower looked at her with a keen interest. 
Decidedly she was not the old Julia 
whom one comfortably took for granted. 
Neither was she a Julia who would mak« 
confessions. If there was anything that 
again infused an awkward consciousness 
into their meeting, Gower knew that this 
time it was irrevocably curtained. De- 
terminedly he talked of impersonal mat- 
ters, until Julia herself demanded, briskly : 

“But why do you ask nothing about 
the memoir? The work is quite finished. 
Does not that gratify you? Do I receive 
no commendation ?” 

“ Excellent !—particularly as—well, Ju- 
lia, I'm going to bring up an old matter, 
if you will forgive me. It is for the last 
time... . All our work has been based 
on the assumption that you refused to 
permit publication during your lifetime.” 

Te." 

“T have respected your reasons, and I 
have not urged you against your will. 
But in England there are so many who 
know you, who knew Mr. Pope, who 
know of the letters. Their interest in 
the book is extraordinary. They insist 
that it would never be received with 
greater appreciation than if it were hur- 
ried through and brought out now. 
Again and again I have listened to these 
arguments from the men whom you your- 
self would have listened to, had you been 
there; from Histed, and Hall, and Blake. 
It takes some courage to mention this 
to vou, Julia, and I bring it up now 
to have it over. I know you feel the 
thing doesn’t represent you—” 


“But there is the question of dis- 
interestedness, of public spirit, isn’t 
there?” said Julia, in a mild tone; it 


might also have been satirical,—he could 
not tell. “It contains letters to which 
our friends in England would devote an 
hour or two of spectacled attention. 1 
ought to consider them. I ought to con 
sider the interest of my husband’s friends 
in all documents that concern him. Why 
should I hold back this material in th 
vague feminine expectation that some 
thing may yet happen to me? Oh, de 
cidedly there is this aspect of ay 

“You are putting it toe strongly, Julia,’ 
said Gower, surprised at finding himsel! 
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A WEARY FIGURE STOOD IN THE DOORWAY 

















in an attitude of self-defence. “ The 
hook should never be brought out until it 
meets your approbation. The only point 
is, —could you bring yourself to feel 

unnecessary to wait? Might it not 
even be a satisfaction to you? You say 
the material is in order. Your secretary 
was satisfactory ?” 

“Oh, eminently. Neat, methodical, 
prompt, industrious. You must see him 
and show him that you appreciate what 
he has done, since it was all for you.” 

“But I don’t want to patronize him. 
Isn’t he a youth with ambitions of his 
own,—didn’t you tell me? One of the 
kind that’s known as promising ?” 

“He has talent, yes. And I would not 
patronize him if I were you. He 
gards me as a well-mannered old lady, 
and I should not wish him to think I had 
an arrogant cousin.” 

Gower noted odd and discomforting 
little points in his cousin’s behavior, 

d decided she was concealing a hurt. 
[t had gotten on her nerves to finish that 
tiresome job, and very likely the little 
cad whom she got to help her had 
hurt her feelings. She had come to be 

) sensitive. ... He would at least try 
to efface the disturbing thought that he 
himself had brought. 

“Forgive me for bringing up the ques- 

on of publishing the book, Julia,” he 
said, impulsively. 

“But why? I have been thinking of 
It may as well be decided now.” 

“You mean immediately? So that I 
could write to England next week ?” 

“Why not ?—” 

“Some letters, Mrs. Pope.” 
had come in. 

“Ah!” She looked them over, and se- 
lected one. “TI see this is important. If 
you will pardon me a moment, Edward—” 


re- 
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Gower took a book from the table and 
began to read; and did not notice, there- 
fore, that Mrs. Pope turned away her face 
when she read the letter, or that she let 
the others drop to the floor. 


“Dear Mrs. Pope,” she read: 

“T found I had not the courage, when 
I saw you last, to give you the verses 
which I now send you. They belong to 
you more than to me. They will tell you 
what I cannot say, suggest to you what 
you have been to me. And if there be 
any beauty in them, it is you that have 
created it through your always grateful 
instrument, Francis THayer.” 


Julia read the note twice, holding the 
enclosure unopened in her hand. Could 
this mean, after all, that what she had 
so desired, what she had superfluously 
renounced, had, after all, come to her, and 
in this unexpected, delicate way? But 
she could not come into this knowledge 
with Edward, flippant and critical and 
observant, sitting opposite. 

“ Edward, there is something that needs 
my attention. If you will excuse me for 
a few minutes, I will—I will give you 
my decision about the ‘ Life.’ ” 

“ Oh, you are very good,” Gower roused 
himself to say. He was already absorbed 
in the book he had picked up. 

With her letter in her hand, Julia Pope 
walked blindly from the room. As soon 
as she was alone she opened the folded 
sheet bearing Thayer's verses,—graceful 
verses, deferential, sedate. . . . How fool- 
ish she had been! 

“ Edward,”—a weary figure stood in the 
doorway,—* you may write to England 
whenever you like. I think best, after 
all, that the ‘ Life’ should be published; 
perhaps as soon as possible.” 
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To wretchedness inured, half reconciled, 


bent beneath the weight of years— 


Entreated help, and I could give but tears; 
Yet grateful looked the man on me, and smiled. 
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Sir Mortimer 


BY MARY 
CHAPTER XI 

N England, since the stealing forth 

of one lonely ship, heard of no more, 

three spring-times had kissed finger- 

tips to winter and bourgeoned into sum- 


mer, and three summers had _ held 
court in pride, then shrivelled into 
autumn. In King Philip of Spain 


his Indies, blazing sunshine, cataracts 
of rain, had marked off a like num- 
ber of years, when Sir Francis Drake 
with an Armada of five - and - twenty 
ships, fresh from the spoiling of Santi- 
ago and Santo Domingo, held the strong 
town of Cartagena, and awaited the 
tardy forthcoming of the Spanish ran- 
som. Week piled itself upon week, and 
the full amount was yet lacking. When 
negotiations prospered and the air was 
full of promise, Sir Francis and all his 
captains and volunteers were most courte- 
ous, exchanging with their enemies com- 
pliment and entertainment; when the 
Spanish commissioners drew back, or 
when the morning report of the English 
dead from fever or old injuries was long, 
half the day might be spent in the de- 
liberate sacking of some portion of the 
town. With the afternoon the commis- 
sioners gave ground again, and like 
enough the evening ended with some 
splendid love-feast between Spaniard and 
Englishman. On the morrow came the 
usual hitch, the usual assurances that 
the gold of the town had been buried 
(one knew not where) by its fleeing 
people, the usual proud wheedling for 
the naming by the victors of a far lower 
ransom. Drake, having reaped more glory 
than gain from Santiago and Santo 
Domingo, was now obstinate in his de- 
mand, but Carlisle, the Lieutenant- 
General, counselled less rigorous terms, 
and John Nevil, who with two ships of 
his own had joined Drake at the Terce- 
iras, spoke of the fever: 

“Tt is no common sickness. Each day 
sees a batile lost by us, won by the 
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Spaniard. You have held his strongest 
city for now five weeks. There are othe: 
cities, other adventures upon which you 
will fight again, and again and agai: 
until you die, Frank Drake.” 

“There were a many dead this morn 
ing,” put in Powell, the sergeant-major. 
“There had been a many more 
not for the friar’s remedy.” 

Drake moved impatiently. “I would 
your miracle of Saint Francis his r 
turn had wrought itself somewhat sooner 
Now it is late in the day,—though God 
knows I am glad for the least of my 
poor fellows if he be raised from his 
sickness through this or any other cure. 
. . » Captain Carlisle, you will see to it 
that before night I have the opinion of 
all the land captains touching our con 
tentment with a moiety of the ransom 
and our leave-taking of this place. Cap 
tain Cecil, you will speak for the officers 
of the ships. Gentlemen, the council 
is over.” 

As the group dissolved and the men 
began to move and speak with freedom, 
Giles Arden touched Captain Powell 
upon the sleeve: 

“ What monk’s tale is this of a Span 
ish friar who heals Lutheran dogs? I’ 
faith, I had bodeful dreams last night, 
and waked this morning now hot, now 
cold. T’ll end my days with no foul 
fever—an I can help it! What’s the man 
and his remedy ?” 

“Why,” answered Powell, doubtfully, 
“his words are Spanish, but at times 
I do think the man is no such thing. 
He came to the camp a week agone, 
waving a piece of white cloth and sup 
porting a yauth, who, it seems, was lik: 
to have pined away amongst the India: 
villages, all for lack of Christian sight 
and sounds. The friar, having brouglt 
him to the hospital, wished to leave hin 
with the chirurgeons and himself retur 
to the Indians, whom, we understand, |: 
has gathered into a mission. But the 
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youth cried out, and clutching at the 
other’s robe (it was a pity to see, for 
he was very weak), dragged himself to 
his feet and set his face again to the for- 
est. Whereupon the elder gave way, and 
since then has nursed his companion— 
ay, and many another poor soul who 
longs nv more for gold and the strange 
things of earth. As for the remedy— 
he goes to the forest and returns, and 
with him two or maybe three stout In- 
dians bearing bark and branch of a cer- 
tain from which he makes an in- 
fusion. I only know that for well- 
nigh all the stricken he hath lightened 
the fever, and that he hath recalled to 
life many an one whom the chirurgeon 
had given over to the chaplain.” 

“What like is the youth?” 
Arden. 

“Why, searce a boy, nor yet a man 
n years; and, for all his illness, watcheth 
the other like any faithful dog. 
lish, moreover—” 

“ English!” 

‘At times he grows light-headed, and 
then his speech is English. The gowned 
fellow stills him with his hand, or gives 
him some potion, whereupon he sleeps.” 

“What like is this Spanish friar?” 
broke in suddenly and with harshness 
Sir John Nevil’s voice. 

“Why, Powell answered, “his 
cowl overshadows his face, but going 
suddenly on yesterday into the hut where 
he bides with the youth, I saw that as 
he bent over his patient the cowl had 
fallen back. My gran’ther (rest his 
soul!), who died at ninety, had not 
whiter hair.” 

“An old man!” exclaimed Sir John, 
and, sighing, turned himself in his chair. 
Arden, rising, left the company for the 
window, where he looked down upon the 
city of Cartagena and outward to the 
investing fleet. The streets of the town 
were closed by barricades, admirably con- 
structed by the Spaniards, but now in 
English possession. Beyond the bar- 
ricades and near the sea were the low 
and narrow buildings where lay the 
wounded and the fever-stricken. It was a 
rude hospital enough,—forming to some 
therein but a baiting-place where pain 
and panic and the miseries of the brain 
were become, for the time, their bed- 
fellows; to others, the very house of dis- 
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solution, a fast-crumbling shelter built 
upon the brim of the world, with Death, 
the impartial beleaguer, already at the 
door. Arden turned aside and joined the 
group about Drake, the great sea captain 
in whose company nor fear nor doubting 
melancholy could long hold place. 

That night, shortly after the setting 
of the watch, Sir John Nevil, with a man 
or two behind him, found himself chal- 
lenged at the barricade of a certain 
street, gave the word, and passed on, 
to behold immediately before him and 
travelling the same road a dark, unat- 
tended figure. To his sharp “Who goes 
there?” a familiar voice made answer, 
and Arden paused until his friend and 
leader came up with him. 

“ A common road and a common goal,” 
spoke Nevil. 

“ Ay!—common 
other, — “who, hearing of gray 
must think, forsooth, of a swan whose 
plumage turned from white to black!: 
And yet, God knows! to one, at least, 
the selfsame splendid swan; if lost, 
then lost magnificently. ... This is an 
idle errand.” 

“The youth is English,” replied Nevil. 

“Did you speak to Powell?” 

“Ay; I told him that I should visit 
the hospital this night. We are 
at hand.” 

“There is a pale light surrounds this 
place,” said Arden. “It comes from the 
fires, which they burn as though the 
Black Death were upon us. Do you hear 
that groaning ?’—and there they carry out 
a weighted body. War!” 

A group of men moved toward them— 
Powell, a chirurgeon, a soldier or two. 
Another minute and all were gathered 
before the hut of which Powell had made 
mention. That worthy officer waved 
back their following, and the three alone 
entered the dimly lighted place. 

“The friar is not here,” said Powell, in 
a tone of vexation. “ Passing this way, 
I did but look within to cheer the youth 
by some mention of the honor that was 
intended him to-night. Now they tell me 
that the man went to the forest ere sun- 
set and hath not returned. Also that he 
gave the youth a sleeping-potion—” 

“Which hath not brought sleep,” an- 
swered Arden, who was keen of sight. 

“T took it not!” cried out the half- 
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risen form from its pallet in the corner 
of the hut. “He thought I drank it, 
but when his head was turned I threw it 
Master Arden! Master Arden! 
come over to me!” 

Arden raised, embraced, supported the 
figure that, quivering with weakness and 
excitement, might also feel the heaving 
breast, the quickened heart-beats, of the 
man who held him. Nevil, in whom deep 
emotion was not apt to show itself, knelt 
beside the pallet, and taking the thin 
hands, caressed them like a very woman. 

“Lad, lad,” he whispered, “ where is 
thy master? Is he dead? Or did he 
leave thee here but now to search for 
simples ?” 

Robin-a-dale looked from one to the 
other, great eyes shining in a thin, brown 
face. “Three years,” he said,—* three 
years since we crept away from Ferne 
House in a ship that was called—that 
was called —that was called the Sea 
Wraith. But no trumpets sounded, and 
there was no throng to shout farewell. 
Why was that? But I remember it was 
three years ago.” He laughed weakly. 
“T’m a man grown, Master Arden, but 
here’s still the rose-noble which you gave 
me once. ... No; I must have lost it 
in the woods.” He nodded sagely. “I 
remember; I lost it where the river came 
over the great rock with a noise that 
made me think of a little, sliding stream 
at home. It was Yule-tide, but the flow- 
ers smelled too sweet, and the great apes 
and the little monkeys sat in the red 
trees and mocked me.” 

“ He wanders again,” said Powell, with 
vexation. “ The friar can bring him back 
with voice or touch, but not I!” 

“Where is the Sea Wraith, Robin-a- 
dale? Answer me!” Nevil’s voice rose, 
cold and commanding, questioning this 
as any other derelict haled before him. 

Instinctively Robin brought his wits 
somewhat together. “The Sea Wraith,” 
he echoed. “Why, that was long ago. 
. . « Sixseore men, we left her hidden 
between -the islet and the land until 
we-should return. Her mariners were 
willing to be left—ay, and when I’m a 
knight I’ll maintain it!—their blood is 
not upon his hands. ... But when six 
men from that sixscore came again to 
the coast there was no ship,—so I think 
that she sank some night, or maybe the 


away. 
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Spaniards took her, or maybe she grew 
tired and sailed away—we were so long 
in winning back from Panama.” 

There was a deep exclamation from 
his listeners. “From Panama!” 

Robin regarded them anxiously, for to 
Nevil at least he had always spoken 
truth, and now he dimly wondered with- 
in himself if he were lying. “The nest 
at Nueva Oordoba was empty,” he ex- 
plained. “The hawk had killed the spar- 
rows and flown far away to Panama.” 

“And the eagle followed the hawk,” 
muttered Arden. “Was there not 
sparrow left alive, Robin?’ 

Robin mournfully shook his head. 
“The commoner sort went to the galleys; 
others were burned....Is this city 
named Cartagena? Then ’twas in this 
city, Captain Robert Baldry and Ralph 
Walter, and more than they, dressed in 
sanbenitos, burning in the market-place. 
... We learned this at Margarita, so 
my master would go to Panama to wring 
the hawk’s neck. . . . But the Sea Wraith 
was heavy with gold and silver, and all 
the scoundrels upon her wished to turn 
homewards. But he bore them down, 
and there was a compact made and 
signed. For them all the treasure that 
we had gotten or should get, and for him 
their help to Panama that he might take 
his private vengeance. And so we put 
on all sail and we coasted a many 
days, sometimes fighting and sometimes 
not, until we drew in toward the land 
and found a little harbor masked by an 
islet and near to a river. And a third 
of our men we left with the Sea Wraith. 
But Sir Mortimer Ferne and I—my 
name is Robin-a-dale—we took all th« 
boats to go as far as we might by way 
of the river. And my master rowed 
strongly in the first boat, and I rowed 
strongly in the second, for we rowed 
for hate and love; but the other boats 
came on feebly, for they were rowed 
by ghosts—” . 

Arden moved beneath the emaciated 
form’ he held, and Powell uttered. an 
ejaculation. “But John Nevil used com- 
mand. 

“ Back, sirrah! to the truth,” and the 
crowding fancies gave ground again. 

“Tt was the Indians who shot at us 
poisoned arrows. They made ghosts of 
many rowers. Ha! in all my nineteen 
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vears I have not seen an uglier death! 
That was why we must leave the riv- 
er, hiding the boats against the time 
that we returned that way ... returned 
that way.” 


“You went on through the woods 
toward Panama. And then—” Nevil’s 
voice rosé again. 

“The wrath of God!” answered the 
boy, and turning within Arden’s clasp, 
began to babble of London streets and 


The clawlike hands had 
dragged from Nevil’s hold, 
and the spirit could be no longer caught 
by the voice of authority, but wandered 
where it would. 

The men about him waited long and 
for turn of the tide. It 
vy toward midnight, and Robin yet 
bled of all things under the sun saving 


the Triple Tun. 
themselves 


vainly some 


ba 


only of a man that had left England 
I three years agone. At last Nevil 
e, spoke a few words to Arden, who 
nodded assent; then, with Powell, moved 
t e door. 
“When will this friar return?’ he 


asked, as they crossed the threshold. 

‘I do not know,” Powell answered. 
“With the dawn, perhaps. He will not 
be long gone.” 

“Perhaps he will not come at all,” 

d the other. “ You say that the boy 
is out of danger. Perhaps he has re- 
turned to the Indians you 
he te aches.” 

Powell shook his head. “ Here are too 
many sick and dying,” he said, simply. 
“Tle will come back. I swear to you, 
Sir John Nevil, that in this pestilent 
camp between the city and the sea we 
do think of this man not as a Spaniard— 
if he be Spaniard,—nor as monk—if he 
be monk! He hath power over this fever, 
and those whom he cannot cure yet cry 
out for him to help them die!” 

There was a silence, followed by Sir 
John’s slow speech. “ When he returns 
end him at once under guard to my 
quarters—I will make good the matter 
with Sir Francis. Speak the man fair, 
good Powell, give him gentle treatment, 
but see to it that he escape you not... . 
Here are my men. Good night.” 

Three hours later, to Nevil, yet dressed, 
yet sitting deep in thought within his 
starlit chamber, came a messenger from 
the captain of the watch. “The man 


whom say 
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whom Sir John Nevil wot of was below. 
What disposition until the morning—” 

“Bring him to me here,” was the an- 
swer. “Stay!—there are candles upon 
the table. Light one.” 

The soldier, drawing from his pouch 
flint, steel, and tinder-box, obeyed, then 
saluted and withdrew. There was a 
short silence, followed by the sound of 
feet upon the stone stairs and a knock 


at the door, and upon Nevil’s “ En- 
ter!” by the appearance of a sergeant 
and several soldiers—in the midst of 


them a figure erect, composed, gowned 
and cowled. 

The one candle dimly lit the room. 
“Will you stand aside, sir?” said Nevil 
to his captive. “ Now, sergeant—” 

The sergeant made a brief report. 

“Await, you and your men, in the 
hall below,” ordered Nevil. “ You have 
not bound your prisoner? That is well. 
Now go, leaving him here alone.” 

The heavy door closed to. Upon the 
table two great gilt candelabra 
bearing many candles, a fragment of 
the spoil of Cartagena. Nevil, taking 
from its socket the one lighted taper, 
began to apply the flame to its waxen 
fellows. As the chamber grew more and 
more brilliant, the friar, standing with 
folded arms, made no motion to break 
the profound stillness, but with the light- 
ing of the last candle he thrust far back 
the cowl that partly hid his countenance, 
then moved with an even step the 
table, and raising with both hands the 
great candelabrum, held it aloft. The 
radiance that flooded him, showing every 
line and lineament, was not more silvery 
white than the hair upon his head; but 
brows and lashes were as deeply brown 
as the somewhat sunken eyes, nor was 
the face an old man’s face. It was lined, 
quiet, beautiful, with lips somewhat too 
sternly patient and eyes too sad, for 
all their wisdom. The friar’s gown 
could not disguise the form beneath; 
the friar’s sleeve, back-fallen from the 
arm which held on high the branching 
lights, disclosed deep scars. Down- 
streaming light, the hour, the stillness— 
a soul unsteadfast would have shrunk as 
from an apparition. Nevil stood his 
ground, the table between him and his 
guest of three years’ burial from Eng- 
lish ken. Both men were pale, but their 
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gaze did not waver. So earnestly did 
they regard each other, eyes looking into 
»yes, that without words much knowledge 
of inner things passed between them. At 
last, “ Greet you well, Mortimer Ferne,” 
eame from one, and from the other, 
“Greet you well, John Nevil.” 

The speaker lowered the candelabrum 
and set it upon the table. “ You might 
have spared the sergeant his pains. To- 
day I should have sought you out.” 

“ Why not before to-day ?” 

“T have been busy,” said the other, 
simply. “Long ago the Indians taught 
me a sure remedy for this fever. 
There was need down yonder for the 
eure. It is good to see thy face, to hear 
thy voice, John Nevil.” 

The tall tapers gave so great and clear 
a light that there was no shadow for 
either countenance. In Nevil’s, agitation 
had begun to gather, but his opposite 
showed as yet only a certain worn maj- 
esty of peace. Neither man had moved; 
each stood erect, with the heavy wood 
like a judgment-bar between them. 
Perhaps some noise among the soldiers 
below, some memory that the other had 
entered the room as a prisoner, brought 
such a faney to Nevil’s mind, for now 
he hastily left his position and crossed 
to the bench beneath the wide window. 
The man from the grave of the South- 
American forest followed. Sir John 
stretched out his hand and touched the 
heavy woollen robe that swept from bared 
throat to rudely sandalled feet. 

“ This?” he questioned. 

The other faintly smiled. “I found 
it many months agone in a village of the 
Chaymas. I was nigh to nakedness, and 
it has served me well. It is only a gown. 
This ”—he touched the knotted girdle— 
“but a piece of rope.” 

“T have seen the boy Robin-a-dale,” 
said Nevil. 

The other inclined his head. “ Cap- 
tain Powell told me as much, and also 
that by some slip my poor knave slept 
not, as I had meant he should do, but 
babbled of old things which have well- 
nigh turned his wits. He must not stay 
in this land, but back to England to feel 
the snow in his face, to hear the cuckoo 
and the lark, to serve you or Arden or 
Philip Sidney. What ancient news hath 
he given you?” 


“ You went overland to Panama.” 

“Ay,—a dreadful journey —a most 
dreadful return. . . . Don Luiz de Guar- 
diola was not at Panama. With a strong 
escort he had gone three days before to 
San Juan de Ulloa, whence he sailed 
for Spain.” 

A long silence; then said Nevil: 
“There is no passion in your face, and 
your voice is grave and sweet. I thank 
God that he was gone, and that your soul 
has turned from vengeance.” 

“ Ay, my soul hath turned from venge- 
ance,” echoed the other. “It is now a 
long time that, save for Robin, I have 
dwelt alone with God His beauty and 
God His terror. I have taught a savag« 
people, and in teaching I have learned.” 
He moved, and with his knee upon the 
window-seat, looked out upon the fading 
stars. “ But the blood,” he said,—* the 
blood upon my hands! I know not if 
one man who sailed with me upon the 
Sea Wraith be alive. Certes, all are dead 
who went with me a fearful way to find 
that Spaniard who is safe in Spain. Six 
men, we reached again the seashore, but 
the ship was gone. One by one, as we 
wandered, the four men died. ... Then 
Robin and I went upward and onward to 
the mountains.” 

“When you left England your cause 
was just,” said Nevil, with emotion. 

“ Ay, I think it was so,” Sir Mortimer 
replied. “ At home I was forever naught; 
on these seas I might yet serve my Queen, 
though with a shrunken arm. And 
Robert Baldry with many another whom 
I had betrayed might yet languish in 
miserable life. God knows! perhaps | 
thought that God might work a miracle. 
.. . But at Margarita—” 

“T know—I know,” interrupted Nevil. 
“ Robin told us.” 

“Then at Margarita,” continued the 
other, “I forgot all else but my revenge 
upon the man who had wrought disaster 
to my soul, who had dashed from my 
hand even that poor salve which might 
and might not have somewhat eased my 
mortal wound. Was he at Panama? 
Then to Panama would I go. In Ultima 
Thule? Then in Ultima Thule he should 
not escape me. ... I bent the mariners 
and soldiers of the Sea Wraith to my 
will. I promised them gold; I promised 
them joyous life and an easy task—! 
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know not what I promised them, for my 
heart was a hot coal within my breast, 
and there seemed no desirable thing un- 
der the sun other than a shortened sword 
nd my hand upon the throat of Don 
Luiz de Guardiola. They went with me 
upon my private quarrel, and they died. 
Ah. well! It has been long ago!” His 
breath came in a heavy sigh. “I am not 
now so keen a hunter for my own. In 
God’s hands is justice as well as mercy, 
and when death throws down the warder 
| shall understand. In the mean while I 

vait—I that speak to you now and I 
that betrayed you four years agone.” 

He turned from the window, and the 
two again stood face to face. 

‘T am a child at school,” said Ferne. 
“There was a time when I thought to 
keep for bedfellow pride as well as 
shame; when I said, ‘I am coward, I am 
traitor,’ and put my lips to the cup of 
gall, but yet I drank it not with humility 

1 bowed heart. I do not think, 
John, that I ever asked you to forgive 
me. ... Forgive me!” 

On the part of each man there was an 

luntary movement, an embrace, a 
locking of hands, deep silence, while the 
candles paled in the approaching dawn. 
At last Sir Mortimer spoke: 

‘You will let me go now, John? 
re are many sick men down by the 
sea, and Robin will grow restless—per- 
haps will call my name aloud.” 

Arising from the window-seat, Nevil 
paced the room, then returned to the 
sometime Captain of the Cygnet. “Two 
things and I will let you go where you 
do the Queen and Francis Drake yeoman 
service. You will not slip a silken leash, 
but will abide with us in this town?” 

“Ay,” was the answer, “until your 
sick are recovered and your mariners are 
making sail I will stay.” 

Nevil hesitated. “For the present I 
accept your ‘until. And now I ask you 

throw off this disguise. We are men 

a like height and make. Yonder 
within the chamber are suits from which 
you may choose. Pray you dress at once.” 

A faint red swept into the other’s 
countenance. “If I do as you bid, I may 
not go unrecognized. I say not, ‘ Spare 
me this, John Nevil!’ I only ask, ‘Is 
it wise? .. . Sir Francis Drake is com- 
mander here. Four years ago he swore 
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that you were too merciful; that in your 
place he would have played hangman to 
me more blithely than he played heads- 
man to Thomas Doughty.” 

“JT sail not under Francis Drake,” 
Nevil answered. “ Meeting me with two 
goodly ships at the Terceiras, he was fain 
enough to have me join my force to his. 
Over my own I hold command, and I shall 
claim you as my own. But you have no 
fear of Francis Drake! Is it your 
thought that your shield is forever re- 
versed, and that you are only welcome, 
only unashamed, yonder where sickness 
stretches forth its hands and Death 
gives back before you? If it is so, yet 
be that which you are—no Spanish friar, 
but English knight and gentleman. This 
garb becomes you not, who are yet a 
soldier of England. Away with it!” 

The dawn began to show faint splen- 
dors, and the winds of morning drove 
aslant the candle flames. Ferne looked 
out over the dim sea to veiled horizons. 
“ What matters it?’ he said, simply. “I 
will do what you wish, John. It were 
strange, were it not, if I refused you 
anything?” He passed Nevil with a 
smile, and the door of the inner room 
closed upon him. Sir John, awaiting his 
return, began to quench the candles, one 
by one, for there was no need of other 
light than the flooding dawn. 

Some minutes had passed, when a 
knock at the outward door interrupted his 
employment. Crossing the floor, he opened 
to Sir Francis Drake, who stood alone 
upon the threshold, his escort trampling 
down the stone stairs to the hall beneath. 
Nevil uttered an exclamation, which the 
other met with his bluff, short laugh. 

“So you as well as I have let the jade 
Sleep slip by this night!” He brushed 
past Nevil into the room. “I gave it 
up an hour agone, and am come to take 
counsel before breakfast. At the noon- 
ing Carlisle and Cecil will bring me the 
opinions of the captains, land and sea. 
I know already their conclusion and my 
answer. But I deny not that ’twill be a 
bitter draught.” He did not take the 
great chair which Nevil indicated, but 
kept on to the window, where with a 
sound, half sigh, half oath, he flung him- 
self down upon the broad seat. 

“T’ faith, John Nevil, I know not why 
T am here, unless it be that you have,, 
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more wisdom than most, and may some- 
what sweeten this course, which, mark 
you! I stand ready to take, or sweet or 
bitter, if thereby the Queen is best 
served. ... The officer whom this Gov- 
ernor sent out days ago in search of these 
wealthy fugitives from the town—these 
rich people who starve on gold and silver 
dishes—hath returned with some report 
or other as to the treasure. What think 
you if at this coming feast—” 

Said Nevil abruptly: “ Let us not speak 
of such matters here, Frank! I am fully 
dressed; let us go into the air!” 

Drake stared. “And be observed of 
all that we hold counsel together! What’s 
wrong with the room?’ Glancing nar- 
rowly from wall to wall, he came sudden- 
ly to a realization of the presence of a 
third person—a stranger, dressed in some 
dark, rich stuff, who stood with folded 
arms against the door which he had 
closed behind him—distinction of form, 
distinction of the quiet face, distinction 
of white hair, so incongruous, and yet, 
strangely enough, the last and stateliest 
touch of all. After a moment of startled 
scritiny Drake leaned forward, keen 2yes 
beneath shaggy brows, one hand tug- 
ging at his beard. “ Who are you, sir?” 
he asked. 

Nevil interposed: “He is under my 
command—a volunteer for whom I alone 
am responsible.” 

The figure against the door advanced a 
pace or two. “I am Mortimer Ferne, 
Sir Francis Drake.” 

There was a pause, while Drake, 
staring as at one just risen from the 
dead, got slowly to his feet. 

“Long ago,” continued the apparition, 
“we had some slight acquaintance—but 
now ’tis natural that you know me not. 
. . . I pray you to believe me that until 
you drew near the window I thought 
Sir John Nevil alone in the room; more- 
over, that I have heard no word of coun- 
sel, saving only the word itself.” 

“T hear you, sir,” answered Drake, 
icily. “Fair words and smooth—oh, 
very courtierlike words! Oh, your very 
good assurance!—but I choose my own 
assurance, which dwells in the fact that 
naught has been said to which the Span- 
iard is not welcome!” 

Nevil drew in his breath with a 
grieved, impatient sigh, but Sir Mortimer 


stood motionless, nor seemed to care to 
find answering words. The blood had 
mounted to his brow, but the eyes whic! 
gazed past the speaker into the magni! 
icent heart of the dawn were very clear, 
very patient. Moments passed whil 
Drake, the great sea-captain, sat striking 
his booted foot upon the floor, lookin, 
from Nevil, who had regained his usual! 
calm, to the man with whom oblivion 
had no more to do. Suddenly he spok 

“You are he who in the guise of 
Spanish friar hath nursed our 
Give you thanks! ... Which of your 
ships, John Nevil, do you make over to 
this—this gentleman ?” 

Nevil, drawing himself up, would hav: 
answered with haughtiness, but with a 
quick gesture of entreaty Ferne himself 
took the word. 

“Sir Francis Drake—Sir John Nevil,” 
he said, “I pray that, because of me, 
you come not to cold words and looks 
which sort not with your noble friend- 
ship! I shall never again, Sir Francis 
Drake, command any ship whatsoever, 
hold any office, be other than I am,—a 
man so broken, so holpen by Almighty 


sick / 


God, that he needs not earthly praise or 


.. I have a servant ill within 
the camp who will fret at my absence. 
Wilt let me begone, John ?’—but you must 


blame. 


first explain to the sergeant this my 
transformation. Sir Francis Drake, so 


long as you tarry in Cartagena I submit 
myself to what restriction, what sur- 
veillance, that you and my former Ad- 
miral may determine upon.” 

“T will let you go but for a time,” 
Nevil answered, firmly. “ Later, I shall 
send you and Robin to some fitter 
lodging.” He turned to Drake: “ Frank 
—Frank Drake, I but give again to all 
our sick the man to whom, under God, 
is owed this abatement of the fever. | 
pray you to await me here while I my- 
self deliver him to the sergeant below. 
It is necessary, for he entered this room 
in disguise who goes forth clad again 
as an English gentleman. Then will | 
tell you a story which I think that, four 
years agone, may have been given you 
rather by a man’s foes than by his friends 
—and another story of deep repentanc: 
and of God’s path, which is not our 
path;—and Francis Drake hath indec 
changed overnight if he make of this 
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a quarrel between him and John Nevil, 
or if he be not generously moved toward 
this gentleman whom I count as my 
friend and follower!” 

“T will wait,” said Drake, after a 
pause. “Give you good day, sir. Your 
ervice to our sick is known, and for it 
our thanks are due. At the present I 
can say no more.” 

Ferne bowed in silence; then, with 
Nevil, left the room for the hall below, 
where the startled sergeant and his men 
saluted indeed Sir John Nevil, but kept 
their eyes upon the figure at his side. 

Nevil, beckoning to the sergeant, drew 
off a few paces and gave in a lowered 
voice instructions to be borne to Captain 
Powell. Then the one knight mounted 
to the room where Drake awaited him, 
and the other went, guarded, through the 
tropie morn to the fevered and the rest- 
less, who yearned for him as the sick 
may yearn, and to the hut where Arden 
strove to restrain Robin-a-dale’s cries for 
his master. 


CHAPTER XII 


URING the afternoon came an order 

to Captain Powell that the sick 
youth should be taken to Sir Mortimer 
Ferne’s apartment in the house where 
lodged Master Arden. Thus it was that 
in the cooler air before sunset a litter 
was borne through the streets of Carta- 
gena. In addition to the bearers and 
some other slight attendance there walked 
with it Sir John Nevil and Captain 
Powell, Giles Arden and Sir Mortimer 
Ferne. Sometimes the last laid his 
hand upon the youth’s burning forehead, 
sometimes upon the lips which would 
have babbled overmuch. Bearers and es- 
cort stared and stared. One who had 
been about the spital, and had seen a 
brother brought from under the shadow 
of death, repeatedly stumbled because he 
could not take his eyes from the friar 
become English gentleman — become 
friend of so great a gentleman as Sir 
John Nevil. 

The little procession turned one corner, 
then another, Sir Mortimer touched 
Nevil’s arm. “There’s a shorter way— 
down this narrow street we are passing.” 

“ Ay,” Nevil answered; “ but let us go 
by the way of the market-place.” 

His thought was that none too soon 
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could occur general recognition that Sir 
Mortimer Ferne dwelt in the English 
camp and walked with English leaders. 
The square, as it proved, was no desert. 
The hour was one of some relaxation, re- 
lief from the sun, and from the iron 
discipline of Drake, who, for the most 
part of the day, created posts and kept 
men at them. Carlisle was there seated 
in the shade of a giant palm, watching 
the drilling of a yet weak and staggering 
company whose very memory that burn- 
ing calenture had enfeebled. At one side 
of the place, which was not large, others 
were examining a great heap of booty, the 
grosser spoils of rich men’s houses, furni- 
ture of precious woods, gilt and inlaid 
cabinets, chests of costly apparel, armor, 
weapons, trappings of horses,—all await- 
ing under guard assortment and division. 
In the centre of the square a score or 
more of adventurers were gathered about 
the wide steps of a great stone market- 
cross, while from a point opposite to the 
street by which the party from the hos- 
pital must make entry advanced with 
some clanking of steel, talking, and 
sturdy laughter no lesser men _ than 
Francis Drake and some of his chiefest 
captains. Carlisle left watching the 
drilling and walked over to them. The 
adventurers lounging below the cross 
sprang up to greet their Admiral. A 
sudden puff of evening wind lifted 
Drake’s red cap, and bearing it across 
to a small battery where a gunner and 
his mates examined a line of Spanish 
ordnance, placed it neatly over the muz- 
zle of the smallest gun. Frank laughter 
arose; the gunner, grinning with delight, 
the red cap pressed against his hairy 
breast, came at a run to restore to the 
great Sir Francis his property. Drake, 
whom the mere soldier and mariner idol- 
ized, found for the gunner both a peso of 
silver and jesting thanks; then, when he 
had donned the cap, turned and loudly 
called to the passing company. “Come 
over to us, John Nevil,” cried the sea- 
king. “No, no, let us have your com- 
panions also, and that sick youth we have 
heard of!” 

“You do not understand,” muttered 
Ferne, hastily, to Nevil. “This place 
likes me not. Go you and Arden—” 

Sir John shook his head. Alone with 
Drake that morning, he had told in its 
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completeness the story that in many de- 
tails was strange to him who was seldom 
in England, seldomer at court, and who 
had heard the story in a form which left 
scant room for pity or any dream of 
absolution. Once and again the great 
sea-captain had softly sworn to himself, 
and at the end Nevil had gone forth 
satisfied. Now he saw that Drake must 
have timed this meeting in the square, 
and with a smile he ignored the entreaty 
in the eyes of the man who, if his friend, 
was also his captive. He motioned to the 
bearers, and presently the company about 
the market-cross was enlarged. 

Drake, after his hearty fashion, clapped 
his arm about Sir John’s shoulder, call- 
ing him “dear Nevil.” Arden, with 
whom he had slighter acquaintance, he 
also greeted, while Powell was his “ good 
Powell, his trusty Anthony.” There was 
a slight shifting in the smaller group, 
Nevil by a backward step or two bringing 
into line the man who stood beside the 
litter. Drake turned. “Give you god- 
den, Sir Mortimer Ferne! Our hearty 


thanks, moreover, for the good service 
you have done us.” 
He spoke loudly, that all might hear. 


If beneath the bluff good - fellowship 
of word and voice there was any under- 
current of coldness or misliking, only one 
or two, besides the man who bowed to 
him in silence, might guess it. By now 
every man about the market-cross was 
at attention. Rumors had been rife that 
day. Neither at home in England nor 
here in Spanish dominions was there 
English soldier or sailor who knew not 
name and record of Sir Mortimer Ferne. 
Among the adventurers about the market- 
cross were not lacking men who in old 
days had viewed, admired, envied, and, 
for final tribute, contemned him. These 
broke ranks, pressing as closely as was 
mannerly toward the group about the lit- 
ter. All gaped at Drake’s words of 
amity, at Sir John Nevil’s grave smile 
and Carlisle’s friendly face, but most of 
all at that one who had been the peer 
of great captains, but who now stood 
amongst them undetached, ghostlike, a 
visitant from the drear world of the 
dishonored dead. The palm-trees edging 
the square began to wave and rustle in 
the wind; the youth upon the litter moved 
restlessly, uttering moaning and incom- 


prehensible words. Drake was speaking 
to Arden and others of the gentlemen 
adventurers. 

“ What ails you?” murmured Nevil, at 
Ferne’s ear. “ There is sweat upon your 
forehead, and you hold yourself as rigid 
as the dead. Your touch is icy cold.” 

“TI burn,” answered the other, in as 
low a tone. “ Let us go hence.” 

Nevil motioned to the bearers, who 
raised the litter and began again their 
progress across the square. Drake turned 
from those to whom he had been speak- 
ing. “Will ye be going? You shall 
sup with us to-night, John Nevil! Mas- 
ter Arden, I do desire your better ac- 
quaintance. Captain Powell, you will 
stay with me who have some words for 
your ear. Sir Mortimer Ferne, I trust 
you will recover your servant, as you 
have recovered so many of our poor fel- 
lows "—his voice dropped until it 
audible only to the three or four 
made his immediate circle,—* as 
have well-nigh recovered yourself.” 

Generous as he was, he had not meant 
to go so far. He had yet his doubts, 
his reversions, in mind, to those sheer 
facts which none denied. This was a 
recreant knight—but also a man who had 
suffered long and greatly, who, if eye 
and intuition could be trusted, suffered 
now. He hesitated a moment, then 
abruptly held out his hand. 

All saw the gesture, and a sudden hush 
fell upon the company. If these 
touched hands, then in that moment 
would be spanned the distance between 
the star in the ascendant and the waver- 
ing marsh-light, between the sea colossus 
and his one-time rival, now so long over- 
whelmed and chained to sterile earth. 

In the short silence the wind seemed 
to take with a rushing sound the palm 
tops overhead. Then Ferne spoke. 
“With all my heart I thank you,” he 
said. “I may not take your hand until 
you know ”—he raised his voice so that 
all who chose might hear—“ until you 
know that here where I stand, here be 
fore this cross, died in the torment of 
fire that Captain Robert Baldry who 
was my private foe, who lay beneath 
my challenge, whom I betrayed to his 
agony and to his martyr’s death. . 
Ah! I will hold you excused, 


Francis Drake!” 


was 
who 
you 
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Sir 














With the deep exclamation, the in- 
voluntary recoil, that followed on the 
heels of such an avowal, there appeared 
to descend upon the place a dark shadow, 
a veritable pall, a faint murk of driven 
smoke, through which men saw, to-day, 
the spectacle of nigh four years agone. 
... The silence was broken, the spell 
dissolved, by Robin-a-dale’s feeble cry 
from the litter: “ Master, master; come 
with me, master!” 

Drake, who, with a quick intake of his 
breath, had drawn sharply back, was the 
first to recover. He sent his lightning 
glance from the frowning, the deeply 
flushed and horror-stricken, countenances 
about him to the man whose worn cheek 
showed no color, whose lips were locked, 
whose eyes were steadfast, though a little 
lifted to the blue sky above the cross. 
“ Now death of my life!” swore the sea- 
king. “The knave did well to call you 
‘ Master.’ Whatever there may have been, 
here is now no coward!” He turned to the 
staring, whispering throng: “ Gentlemen, 
we will remove from this space, which 
was the death-bed of a brave man and 
a true martyr. This done, each man 
of you will go soberly about his business, 
remembering that God’s dealings are not 
those of men;—remembering also that 
this gentleman is under my protection.” 
Doffing his red cap, he stepped slowly 
backward out of the wide ring about the 
market-cross. His example was followed 
by all; a few moments and the last rays 
of the sinking sun,lay only upon bare 
stone and earth. 

Some hours later, Robin-a-dale asleep 
in the bed, and his master keeping motion- 
less watch at the window, Arden entered 
the room which had. been assigned to 
Sir Mortimer Ferne, and crossing the 
floor, sat himself down beside his friend. 
Presently Ferne put forth his hand, and 
the two sat with interlacing fingers, look- 
ing out upon the great constellations. 
Arden was the first to speak. 

“Dost remember how, when we were 
boys at school, and the curfew long rung, 
we yet knelt at our window and saw the 
stars come up over the moorland? Thou 
wert the poet and teller of tales—ah! 
thy paladins and paynims and ladies en- 
chanted !—while I listened, bewitched as 
they, but with an ear for the master’s 
tread. It was a fearful joy!” 
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“T remember,” said the other. “It 
was a trick of mine which too often 
brought the cane across our shoulders.” 

“ Not mine,” quoth Arden. “ You al- 
ways begged me off. I was the smallest 
—you waked me—made me listen, for- 
sooth! ... Well-a-day! Old times seem 
near to-night!” 

“Old times!” repeated the other. 
“Pictures that creep beneath the shut 
eyelid! — frail sounds that outcry the 
storm!—Shame’s most delicate, most 
exquisite goad! ... You cannot know 
how strange this day has been to me.” 

“You cannot know how glad this day 
has been to me,” replied Arden, with a 
break in his voice. “ Do you remember, 
Mortimer, that I would have sailed with 
you in the Sea Wraith?” 

“IT forget nothing,” said the other. 
“T think that I reviled you then.... 
See how far hath swung my needle!” 
He lifted his schoolfellow’s hand to his 
cheek in a long, mute caress, then laying 
it down. “There is one at home of 
whose welfare I would learn. She is not 
dead, I know. Her brother comes to me 
in my dreams with all the rest—with all 
the rest,—but she comes not. Speak to 
me of Mistress Damaris Sedley.” 

A short pause; then, “She is the fair- 
est and the loveliest,” said Arden. “ Her 
beauty is a fadeless flower, but her eyes 
hold a history it were hard to read with- 
out a clue. One only knows the tale is 
tragical. She is most gentle, sweet, and 
debonair. The thorns of Fortune’s giv- 
ing she has twisted into a crown, and she 
wears it royally. I saw her at Wilton 
six months ago.” 

“At Wilton! With the Queen?” 

“ No; she left the court long ago. You 
and the Sea Wraith were scarce a month 
gone when that grim old knight, her 
guardian, would have made for her a 
marriage with some spendthrift sprig of 
more wealth than wit. But Sidney, work- 
ing through Walsingham and his un- 
cle Leicester, and most of all through 
his own golden speech, got from the 
Queen consent to the lady’s retirement 
from court and so greatly misliked a 
marriage. With a very noble retinue 
he brought her to his sister at Wilton, 
where, with that most noble countess, 
she abides in sanctuary. When you 
take her thence—” 
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Sir Mortimer laughed. “ When I take 
the rainbow from the sky—when I leap 
to meet the moon and find the silver 
damsel in my arms indeed—when yonder 
sea hath washed away all the blood of 
the earth—when I find Ponce de Leon’s 
spring and speak to the nymph therein: 
‘Now free me from this year, and this, 
and this, and this! Make me the man 
that once I was!’ Then I will go a pil- 
grimage to Wilton.” 

He rose and paced the room once or 
twice, then came back to Arden at the 
window. “Old schoolfellow, we are not 
boys now. There be no enchanters; and 
the giant hugs himself in his tower, nor 
will come forth at any challenge; and the 
dragon hath so shrunken that he shows 
no larger than a man’s self ;—all illusion’s 
down! . . . I thank thee for thy news of 
a lady whom I love. I am full glad to 
know that she is in health and safety, 
among old friends, honored, beloved, 
fairer than the fairest—”’ His voice 
shook, and for the moment he bowed his 
face within his hands, but repression 
came immediately to his command. He 
raised his head and began again with a 
quiet voice: “I shall write to her a let- 
ter, and you will be its bearer—will you 
not, old friend?—riding with it by the 
green fields and the English oaks to 
noble Wilton—” 

“And where, when the ships have 
brought us home, do you go, Mortimer?” 

“To the Low Countries. Seeing that 
I go as a private soldier, John Nevil may 
easily gain me leave. And thou, Giles, 
I know, will give me money with which 
I may arm me and may cross to the 
English camp. I am glad that Philip 
Sidney becomes my general. Although 
I fight afoot, in the long trenches or 
with the pikemen and the harquebusiers, 
yet may I joy to look upon him flashing 
past, all gilded like Saint George, with 
the great banner flying, leading the wild 
charge—the shouts of his horsemen be- 
hind him—” 

Arden sprang to his feet, pushed the 
heavy settle aside, and with a somewhat 
disordered step went to the bed where 
lay Robin-a-dale. “ He will recover?” he 
asked, in a low voice, as Ferne came to 
his side. 

“ Ay, I think so,” answered the other. 
“ He will sleep throughout the night, and 
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the morn should find him stronger, more 
clear in mind. ...I am going now to 
the spital—no, no; I need no rest, and 
I have leave to come and go.” 

The two descended together to the door 
of the great hall, whence Ferne went his 
solitary way, and Arden stood to watch 
him out of sight. As the latter turned 
to reenter the house, he was aware of a 
small band of men, English and Spanish, 
proceeding from Drake’s lodging toward 
the citadel, which, robbed of all ordnance 
and partly demolished, yet sheltered the 
Governor, his officers, and sundry Span- 
ish gentlemen. To-day the envoy from 
the wealthy fugitives and owners of 
buried gold had returned, and, evidently, 
to-night Drake and the Spanish com- 
missioners had again discussed the mat- 
ter of ransom. 

Arden, within the shadow, watched the 
little torchlit company of English sol- 
diery and Spanish officials cross his plane 
of vision. There was some talking and 
laughter; an Englishman made a jest, 
and a Spaniard answered with a proverb. 
The latter’s voice struck some chord in 
Arden’s memory, but struck it faintly. 
“Now where have I heard that voice?” 
he asked, but found no answer. The 
noise and the light passed onward to the 
citadel, and with a brief good-night 
to a passing sentinel he himself turned 
to take his rest. 

The next day at noon Ferne deliberate- 
ly, though with white lips and _half- 
closed eyelids, crossed the market-square 
and sought out Sir John Nevil’s quarters. 
And by the soldiers in the great hall he 
was told that Sir John was with the 
Admiral—would he wait? He nodded, 
and sat himself down upon a settle in 
the hall. The guard and those who came 
and went eyed him curiously; sometimes 
whispered words reached his ears. Once, 
when he had waited a long time, a soldier 
brought him a jack of ale. He drank of 
it gratefully and thanked the donor. The 
soldier fidgeted, lowered his voice: “I 
fought under you, Sir Mortimer Ferne, 
at Fayal in the Azores. You brought us 
that day out of the jaws of death, and 
we swore you were too much for Don or 
devil !—and we drank to you that evening, 
full measure of ale!—and we took our 
oath that we had served far and near un- 
der many a captain, but none like you—” 
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Ferne smiled. “Was it so, soldier? 
Well, may I drink to you now who drank 
to me then ?” 

He drew the ale toward him, but kept 
his eyes upon the other’s countenance. 
The man reddened from brow to bared 
throat, but his words came at once, and 
there was moisture in his blue eyes. “If 
my old captain will do me so much 
honor—” he began, unsteadily. Ferne 
with a smile raised the jack to his lips 
and drank to him health and happy life 
and duty faithfully done. 

When, after stammered thanks, the 
man was gone, the other waited hour 
after hour the appearance of Sir John 
Nevil. At last he came striding down 
the hall to the stair, but swerving sud- 
denly when he caught sight of Ferne, 
crossed to the settle; and gave him quiet 
greeting. “Sir Francis kept me over- 
long,” he said. “How has gone the 
day, Mortimer ?” 

“The fever lessens,” answered the oth- 
er. “There are not many now will die. 
. . » May I speak to you where there are 
fewer eyes ?” 

A few moments later, in Sir John’s 
room, he took from his doublet a slip 
of paper. “This was brought to me some 
hours ago. Is it an order?” 

“ Ay,” said Nevil, without touching the 
outheld paper. “ An order.” 

Ferne walked to the window and stood 
there, looking out upon the passers- 
by in the street below. One and all 
seemed callow souls who had met neither 
angel nor devil, heard neither the thunder- 
bolt nor the still, small voice. Desperate- 
ly weary, set to a task which appalled him, 
he felt again the sting of a lash to 
which he had thought himself inured. 
There was a longing upon him that this 
insistent probing of his wound should 
cease, Better the Indians and the fearful 
woods, and Death ever a-tiptoe! better 
the stupendous strife of the lonely soul 
to maintain its dominion, to say to over- 
toppling nature, to death, and to despair, 
I am. There was no man who could help 
the soul. ... This earthly propping of 
a withered plant, this drawing of tat- 
tered arras over a blood-stained wall, 
what was it to the matter? For the mo- 
ment all his being was for black, star- 
touching mountains, for the wild hurry 
of league-long rapids, the calling and 


crying of the forest;—the next he turned 
again to the room with some quiet remark 
as to the apparent brewing of a storm in 
the western skies. Nevil bent upon him 
a troubled look. 

“It was my wish, Mortimer, to which 
Drake gave ready assent. It is, as you 
see, an order for your presence to-night, 
with other gentlemen volunteers, at this 
great banquet with which the Span- 
iard takes leave of us. Shall I counter- 
mand it?” 

“ No,” answered the other. “ My duty 
is to you—I could not pay my debt if 
I strove forever and a day. You are my 
Captain,—when you order I obey.” 

A silence followed, during which 
Sir Mortimer stood at the window 
and Sir John paced the floor. At last 
the former spoke, lightly: “There will 
be a storm to-night. .. . I must go com- 
fort that knave of mine. At times he 
doth naught but babble of things at 
home—at Ferne House. This morn it 
was winter to him, and in this burning 
land he talked of snowflakes falling be- 
neath the Yule-tide stars. Yea! and when 
he has spoken pertly to the sexton he 
needs must go a-carolling: 


“* There comes a ship far sailing then,— 
Saint Michael was the steersman; 
Saint John sate in the horn; 

Our Lord harped; Our Lady sang, 
And all the bells of heaven rang.’ 


” 


He sang the verse lightly, as simply 
and sweetly as Robin had sung it, then 
with a smile turned to go; and in 
passing Nevil, laid a slight caressing 
touch upon his shoulder. “Until to- 
night, then, John!—and, by’r Lady! see- 
ing that you will be at the top of 
the board and I at the bottom, I do 
think that I may hear nothing worth 
betraying!” 

Sir John uttered an ejaculation, and 
would have taken again the folded paper, 
but the other withstood him, and quietly 
went his way to kneel beside Robin-a- 
dale, give up his hand to tears and kisses 
(for Robin was very weak, and thought his 
master cruel to leave him so long alone), 
to listen to the youth’s unchecked bab- 
ble of all things that in his short life 
appertained to Ferne House and to 
its master. 

Sir Francis Drake and Alonzo Brava 
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had come to a mind in regard to the 
ransom for the town. If the English 
gained not so large a sum as they had 
hoped for, yet theirs was the glory of 
the enterprise, and Drake’s eye was yet 
upon Nombre de Dios. If the Spaniards 
had lost money and men and had looked 
on day by day at the slow dilapidation of 
their city, yet they had riches left, and 
the life of the Spanish soldier was cheap, 
and that ruined portion of the town 
might be built again. Agreements had 
been drawn as to the ransom of the city 
of Cartagena and signed by each leader, 
—by Brava with the pious (but silent) 
wish that the fleet might be miraculously 
destroyed before the drying of the ink; 
and by Drake with one of his curious 
mental reservations, concerning in this 
ease the blockhouse and the great priory 
just without the city. Matters being 
thus settled and the next morning named 
for the British evacuation of Cartagena, 
needs must pass the usual courtesies be- 
tween the then stateliest people of Chris- 
tendom and the bluntest. Alonzo Brava, 
in all honesty, invited to supper with him 
in his dismantled citadel Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir John Nevil, and all officers 
and gentlemen within the English forces. 
Drake as frankly accepted the courtesy 
for himself and all who might be spared 
from the final labors of the night. 

In the late evening, by a _ stormy 
light which, seen through the high, 
wide, and open windows, seemed to pit 
itself against the approaching darkness, 
Brava, motioning to right and left, seat- 
ed himself with his principal guests at 
the head of the table, while his chamber- 
lains busied themselves with serving the 
turn of lesser names. Captains and 
officers, gentlemen and volunteers of 
wealth and birth, fell into place, while the 
end of the table was left for needier ad- 
venturers, scapegrace and out-at-elbow 
volunteers. Noiseless attendants went 
to and fro. Great numbers of candles, 
large as torches, were lighted, but the 
prolonged orange glare which entered 
the western windows seemed to have 
some quality distinct from light, by vir- 
tue of which men’s features were not 
clearly seen. Distant thunder rolled, 
but when it passed one heard from the 
gallery above the hall Spanish music. 
The feast marched on in triumph, much 
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as it might have done in any camp 
(where Famine was not King) beneath 
any flag of truce. Here the viands were 
in quantity, and there was wine to spill 
even after friend and foe had been loudly 
pledged. Free men, sea-rovers, and sol- 
diers of fortune, it was for them no 
courtier’s banquet. Only the presence at 
table of their leaders kept the wassail 
down. Now and again the thunder 
shook the hall, making all sounds be- 
neath its own as the shrilling of a 
cicada; then, the long roll past, the music 
took new heart, while below it went on 
the laughter and the soldier wit, babble 
of sore wounds, of camp-fires, and high- 
decked ships—tales wild and grim or 
broadly humorous. At the cross-table 
opposite and a little below Sir John 
Nevil, who was seated at Brava’s left 
hand, was a vacant seat. It awaited 
(the Governor explained) the envoy 
whom he had sent out to hardly gather 
the remainder of the ransom of Carta- 
gena. The length, the heat, and danger 
of the journey had outwearied the envoy, 
who was a gentleman of as great a girth 
as spirit. Later, despite his indisposi- 
tion, he would join them. 

He came, and it was Pedro Mexia. 
From Nevil and Arden and several of 
Sir John’s old officers of the Mere 
Honour burst more or less suppressed 
exclamations. Nevil, from his vantage- 
point, sent a lightning glance far down 
the table, where were gathered those 
whose rank or station barely brought 
them within this hall, but what with 
the massed fruit, the candles, this or that 
outstretched hand and shoulder, he could 
not see to the lowest at the table, and 
he heard no sound to match his own or 
Arden’s ejaculation. Mexia, who had 
lingered with his own wine-cup and as- 
sociates, now, after the moment of general 
welcome, seated himself heavily. His 
first gaze had been naturally for Francis 
Drake, the man whose name was waxing 
ever louder in Spanish ears, but now in 
the act of raising his tankard his eyes 
and those of the sometime conqueror of 
Nueva Cordoba came together. For a 
second his hand shook, then he tossed 
off the wine, and putting down his tank- 
ard with some noise, leaned half-way 
across the table. 

“Ha! we meet again, Sir John Nevil, 
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—and after four years of mortal life we 
be a-ransoming yet! You see, I have 
not lost your tongue—although I lost my 
teachers!” He laughed at the tag to his 
speech, being drunk enough to make 
utter mischief, out of sheer good nature. 

“Doth Master Francis Sark still teach 
you English?” asked Nevil, coldly. 

“ Francis Sark—who is Francis Sark ?” 
maundered the fuddled envoy. “ There 
was the fool Desmond, who overreached 
himself trying to bargain with Luiz de 
Guardiola. Those who do that meet 
strange fates!” 

Arden from a place or two below put 
in lightly: “ Well, our Sark equals your 
Desmond. And so he bargained ‘with 
Don Luiz de Guardiola?” 

Mexia’s eyes wandered to the other’s 
face. “Ha, sefior! I remember your 
face at Nueva Cordoba! Have we here 
more of our conquered?” His speech 
hegan with the pomp of the frog in the 
fable, but at this point became maudlin 
again and returned to the one-time Gov- 
ernor of Nueva Cordoba’s dealings with 
his ereatures. “ Why, Desmond was a 
fool to name such a price. One hundred 
pesos, perhaps—but four thousand! But 
Don Luiz smiled and paid down the sil- 
ver, and the fool told all things and was 
hanged for his pains.” Up went his 
tankard to his lips, and as it descended 
wine was spilt upon his neighbor’s sleeve. 
The victim drew away with a smothered 
oath, and Brava eyed with displeasure 
his drunken associate. 

“Why, for what could the man ask 
such a price?” Arden asked, with light 
surprise. 


In a moment the other’s large and vacu- ° 


ous countenance became sober enough. 
“For a trap to catch flies,” he said, 
shortly, and turning his shoulder to 
all but the men of highest rank, again 
wetted his throat, then let his empty 
tankard touch the board with a clatter- 
ing sound. 

From the first he had drawn attention, 
and now at the drumming of the tank- 
ard most faces turned his way. Nevil 
spoke to Drake beneath his breath; the 
latter, bending toward Alonzo Brava, 
addressed him in a very low tone. 
srava, deeply annoyed, on the point of 
signalling his servitors to quietly per- 
suade from the table his drunken guest, 
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listened, though still frowning. A final 
whisper from Drake: 

“In no way toucheth your honor, a 
private matter—favors—ransom—” 

The Governor, leaning forward, play- 
ing with his wine, gave some sign of 
acquiescence—perhaps, indeed, may have 
had his own indifferences to any black- 
ening of the character of Don Luiz de 
Guardiola, now flourishing at Madrid 
like a green bay-tree. 

Mexia was displaying profound skill in 
the nice balancement of his tankard as 
the servant behind him refilled the meas- 
ure. “Ha, Don Pedro!” cried Drake, 
with his bluff laugh, “art on that four- 
years-gone matter of Nueva Cordoba? 
Methinks Sir John Nevil brought off a 
knightly sufficiency of credit—” 

“Sir John Nevil— Oh! Ay!” said 
Mexia, and with both hands carefully 
lowered the tankard to the level of the 
table. “Did Sir Mortimer Ferne bring 
forth such a—what’s the word ’—knight- 
ly sufficiency? Now I’ve often wonder- 
ed— ’Tis true I had my grudge against 
him also, but in such matters I go not 
so far as De Guardiola, who brands the 
soul. ... 1 told Don Luiz as much four 
years ago. ‘ Why, I kill my man,’ quoth 
I, ‘and go on my way singing.’ ” 

“And what said he to that?” queried 
Arden, lightly, and easily drawing on 
Mexia, who in his cups became merely a 
garrulous old man. 

“Why,” continued the envoy, “he 
said: ‘ Mayhap the dead do not remember. 
So live, my foe! but live in hell, remem- 
bering the brand upon thy soul, and that 
*twas I who set it glowing there!” 

A murmur ran the length of the table. 
Mexia suddenly found himself of a steadier 
brain, with somewhat stronger interest in 
rencontres, new or old. 

“Ta! Sir Mortimer Ferne and _ his 
knot of velvet! Don Luiz ground that 
beneath his heel. ... Well, the man’s 
dead, no doubt. I’ve wondered more 
than once if he lived or died; if he 
beat out his brains as he strove to do; 
if, thinking better o’t, he merely held 
his tongue and nursed his broken body; 
or if he cried aloud that which the 
old serpent De Guardiola made him be- 
lieve, and thenceforth travelled life’s 
highway a lazar!... And that’s a cu- 
rious thought. Leper to himself—leper to 
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his world—leper’s cry—leper’s mantle, 
with the cloth across his face—and be- 
neath it, all cleanliness, with not a soul 
but God to know it!” He gave his small, 
chuckling laugh. “Oh, I, too, have 
thoughts; I, too, watch the play,—Pedro 
Mexia, sefiors, is not so gross of wit as 
he is thought to be!” 

Nevil leaned across the table. “ Leper 
to himself and to his world! but to God 
all cleanly beneath that mantle which 
he drew over his forehead and his eyes! 
What do you mean? Sir Mortimer 
Ferne declared himself a coward and 
a traitor!” 

“So!” said Mexia. 
falsely sworn. 


“Well! ’*Twas 
Desmond was the man.” 

Sir John turned with rapid speech to 
his host. Alonzo Brava addressed 
Mexia, who roused himself to a fair ap- 
pearance of sobriety. 

“ Worthy Don Pedro, all here, on both 
sides, have heard somewhat of this story. 
I understand that the English hidalgo con- 
cerned is dead. Don Luiz de Guardiola is 
in Spain. We all know that a simple venge- 
ance never sufficed for him, who was of 
those who by their cruelties have brought 
such defamation upon our name in the 
Indies. I see not that you do injury to 
Spanish honor by giving to our friends 
of one night as much as you know of 
this history.” 

“ Your relation will make us so greatly 
your debtor, Don Pedro,” said Drake, 
“that to-morrow, ere we sail, we will 
think of some such token as may justly 
show our appreciation of the trouble we 
now give you. Wilt drink with me?” 

The tankards clinked, the wine went 
down, and the flattered Mexia turned his - 
round, empurpled countenance to Nevil. 
“ Why, see you,” he said, “’twas easy for 
Desmond to find the secret door in the 
upper room in the friar’s house, and, 
stealing down by the stair between the 
walls, to listen at the hidden grating until 
he had by heart your every plan—but 
*twas not so easy to escape to us! It 
lacked half an hour of sunset when he 
brought that news which since noon Don 
Luiz had sought with fury to wring from 
the other.” 

“From the other?” 

“From Sir Mortimer Ferne.” 

An Englishman cried out, “ Then were 
there two traitors?” But Mexia, who by 


now was somewhat in love with his part 
of raconteur, had a grim smile. 

“There was one Don Luiz de Guardi- 
ola. ... Oh, 1 will tell you what you 
wish to know, sefiors! Be not so impa- 
tient. It was without the room where 
lay his prisoner that he gathered from 
Desmond news indeed; and it was from 
that room that he sent Desmond away, 
and wrote very swiftly order after order 
to his lieutenants. Then he went to the 
other door and called out Miguel, who 
says, ‘ Now and then he raves, but nothing 
to the point!’ to which Don Luiz: ‘I am 
going to stand beside him. You are 
skilful. Make him babble like a child, 
searce knowing what he says. What I 
wanted from him matters no longer; but 
make him speak— words, broken sen- 
tences, cries!—I care not what. Make 
him aware that he holds his tongue no 
longer; make him struggle for silence 
there beneath my eyes.’ 

“*He calls on God at present,’ an- 
swers Miguel. ‘I thought these Luther- 
ans held with Satan.’ 

“When I sign to you—thus,’ goes on 
Te Guardiola, ‘bring him with sudden- 
ness into a short swoon. Then at once 
dash water upon his face and breast. 
When he cometh to himself, which (look 
you) must be shortly, busy yourself with 
putting away your engines, or be officious 
to loosen his bonds, keeping a smiling 
mien as of one whose day’s work is done; 
—in short, in what subtle fashion you 
may, do you and your helpers add to that 
assurance that I myself shall give him. 
Do your part well and there will be 
reward, for I have at heart a whim that 
I would gratify.’ So we went into the 
next room.” 

“We!” said Nevil, deeply, and, “ By 
God! this man was there!” breathed 
Drake, and Arden ground his teeth. 
The silence which had spellbound the 
company broke sharply here or there; 
then, breathless, men again bent forward, 
waiting for the last word of the story 
whose ending they already guessed. 
Alonzo Brava, a knightly soul enough, 
sat grim and red, repentant that he had 
given loose rein to Mexia’s tongue. 


Mexia, undisturbed, genial with his wine, 
and of a retrospective turn of mind, went 
smoothly, and even dreamily, on with his 
episode of a four-years-past struggle. He 
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had searcely noticed the slip of the tongue 
by which he had included himself with 
Luiz de Guardiola and his ministers, 

“Well. ... He lay there, indeed, and 
called upon God, and now and then he 
cried to men and women we knew not of. 
But when he saw that De Guardiola was 
in the room he fell silent—like that! 

“¢Tell me this—and this—and this,’ 
says Don Luiz, at his side. ‘Then shall 
you go free. You are your Admiral’s 
dearest friend: you are high in the Eng- 
lish council. Even before you became 
my prisoner was there not a general at- 
tack planned for to-night? Tell me its 
nature and the hour. What force will 
be left upon the ships? What will be 
the word of the night? Tell me if you 
know aught of a secret way by which the 
battery may be flanked?’ 

“Well, he was silent, and Don Luiz 
stamped upon the floor. ‘You are too 
slow of speech, sefior. Miguel, make him 
speak. I have no time to loiter here!’ ” 

Mexia moistened his lips with his wine. 
“ What do you ask with your white faces 
and great eyes, sefiors? ... Oh yes, he 
was made to speak—to cry out to the 
Lutheran’s God, to gasp his defiance to 
Don Luiz, waiting with folded arms,— 
to wander, as they sometimes do, thinking 
friends about him, making appeal to the 
living and the dead to pluck him out 
of hell! at last, with froth upon his 
lips, to murmur like a child who knows 
not war nor one of its usages! like a 
heretic who communes with God direct. 
...l1 am no better than I am, but I 
know courage when I see it, and I tell 
you, Don Alonzo, that in his torment and 
his weakness that man was strong to 
sweep clear his mind of aught that was 
to De Guardiola’s purpose. If nature 
must give voice to her anguish, then, 
with bound hands, he kept her far from 
the garden of his honor. This until the 
very last, when he lost knowledge, indeed, 
of what the tongue might say, and bit 
at his bound arms, struggling to hold his 
peace. Then De Guardiola signed for 
the turn of the screw.” 

At the end of the table, a few moments 
before, a man had left his place with no 
noise, and stooping, was now slowly ma- 
king his way behind the forward-bent 

‘ow of guests toward the table of honor. 
Mexia, making full stop, drank his wine, 
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and leaning back in his chair, stared 
thoughtfully before him. Amongst his 
auditors there was an instant of breath- 
less expectation, then Drake cried, im- 
patiently, “ Make a finish, man!” 

“There is no more,” said Mexia. “ He 
never told, never betrayed. When he 
awoke from that momentary swoon there 
was surcease of torment, there were 
Miguel and his fellows making ready to 
take leave of the day’s work; his bonds 
were loosed, wine held to his lips; Don 
Luiz stood over him with a smile, and* 
still smiling, sent for the commandant 
of the battery. All that Desmond had 
brought to Don Luiz was told over, orders 
were written and sent in haste, naught 
left undone that De Guardiola’s 
guile might suggest. He believed—he 
could not choose but to believe—that in 
his madness of words and half-conscious 
utterances, from very failure of will and 
weakness of soul and lack of knightly 
honor, he had refused to endure, and 
had betrayed the English to surprise 
and death.” 

The man who had moved from his seat 
was now so near to the notable guests 
that when, drawing himself up, he placed 
his hand upon Arden’s shoulder, he came 
face to face with Pedro Mexia. The lat- 
ter, uttering a strangled cry, threw up 
his hands as though to ward off an ap- 
parition. With a sudden spring, one 
booted foot upon Arden’s heavy chair, 
the figure leaped upon the table, disar- 
ranging all its glittering array, and for 
a second facing the company, which had 
arisen with excitement and outery. The 
next, like a dart, he crossed the inter- 
vening space and threw himself upon 
Mexia, dragging the bulky form from the 
table and hurling it to the floor. Weapon- 
less, the assaulter had used his hands, 
and now, with a knee upon Mexia’s breast, 
he strove to throttle him. When, Span- 
ish and English, those that were nearest 
of Don Alonzo’s guests were upon him, 
the face that he turned over his shoulder 
showed an intolerable white fury of 
wrath. “Thy sword, John Nevil!” he 
gasped. “Thou seest I wear none! 
Arden, thou’rt no friend of mine if thou 
flingest me not thy dagger! ... Ah, 
dog! that companied with the hell-hound 
of the pack, loll thy tongue out now! let 
thy eyeballs start from the socket—” 
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When the two men were separated the 
one lay huddled and unconscious against 
his chair, and the other stood with iron 
composure, glancing from the uncon- 
scious envoy to his host, Alonzo Brava. 

“I know not who you are, sefor,” 
spoke the latter, with anger hardly con- 
trolled, “ but you have broken truce and 
done bodily injury to my guest,—who, 
not being able at the moment to speak 
for himself—” 

“Your pardon, sefior, for any dis- 
courtesy toward my host,” answered 
Ferne. “And I would give you satis- 
faction here and now if—if—” He looked 
down upon his empty hands. The gesture 
was seen of all. Made by him, it came 
as one of those slight acts which have 
a power to pierce the heart and enlighten 
the understanding. Unconscious as it 
was, the movement rent away the veil 
of four years, broke any remnant of the 
spell that Was upon the English, set 
him high and clear before them—the 
peer of Francis Drake, of John Nevil, of 
Raleigh, and of Sidney. This was Sir 
Mortimer Ferne, and there was that 
which he lacked! Up and down the 


room there ran a sudden sound of steel 
drawn swiftly from metal, leather, or 


velvet sheaths. “My sword, Sir Mor- 
timer Ferne!”—* Mine!”—* And mine!” 
—“ Do mine honor, Sir Mortimer Ferne!” 
—* Sir Mortimer Ferne, take mine!” 

Ferne’s hand closed upon the hilt 
which Nevil had silently offered, and he 
turned to salute his antagonist, whose 
pallor now matched his own. “ Are you 
that English knight?” demanded Brava, 
with dry lips. “Then in courtesy alone 
will we cross blades—no more!” 

The steel clashed, the points fell, and 
Spaniard and Englishman bowed grave- 
ly each to the other. 

“T thank you,” said Ferne, hoarsely. 
“With your permission, sefior, I will 
say good night. You will understand, 
I think, that I would be alone.” 

“That we must all understand,” said 
Alonzo Brava. “ Our good wishes travel 
with you, sefior.” 

Sir Mortimer turned, and from the 
younger, more heedless adventurers broke 
a ringing shout, a repeated calling of his 
name, until it echoed from the lofty roof; 
but his friends spoke not to him, only 
made an aisle through which he might 
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pass. His arm was raised, Nevil’s sword 
a gleaming line along the dark velvet of 
his sleeve. The face seen below the lifted 
arm was very strange, written over with 
a thousand meanings. The poise of 
the figure and the light upon the sword 
increased the effect of height, the effect 
of the one-night-whitened hair. There 
was, moreover, the gleam and shadow of 
the countenance, evident forgetfulness of 
time or place, the desire of the soul to 
be out with night and storm and mir- 
acles. The English drew farther back, 
and he went by them like an apparition. 

Later in the night Nevil and Arden, 
after fruitless search, came upon a space 
where the wall of Cartagena rose sheer 
above the water. To-night the sea roared 
in their ears, but the storm had gone by, 
leaving upon the horizon a black and 
rugged bank.of cloud rimmed by great 
beacon stars. Down through a wide rift 
in the clouds streamed light .from a 
haloed moon. Beneath it, seated upon the 
stone, his hands clasped about his knees 
and a gleaming sword laid across them, 
was the man they sought. His head was 
lifted, and the moon gave light enough 
by which to read the lineaments of a 
good knight and true, brave, of stainless 
honor, a lover of things of good repute, 
pure gold to his friends, generous to his 
foes, gentle to the weak, tender and piti- 
ful of all who sinned or suffered. He 
heard their footsteps on the stone, and 
rising, went to meet them. 

“Tt hath been a wonderful night,” he 
said. “Look, how great is the ring 
about the moon! and the air after the 
storm blows from far countries. : 
They have come to me one after another 
—all the men of the Cygnet, and the 
Pheniz, and the land force. Henry Sed 
ley sate beside me, with his arm about 
my shoulder; and Captain Robert Baldry 
and I have clasped hands, foregoing our 
quarrel. And the crew of the Sea 
Wraith went by like shadows. I know 
not if I did wrongly by them, but 
if it be so I will abide God’s judg- 
ment between us- when I too am dead. 
And I am not yet for the Low Coun- 
tries, Arden! I am for England- 
England, England!” 

They leaned against the parapet and 
looked out upon the now gleaming sea, 
the rack of the clouds, and the broken 
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cohorts of the stars. They looked out to 
the glistening line where the water met 
the east. “ Homeward to-morrow!” said 
Arden; and Ferne asked, “ What are thy 
ships, John?’ and Nevil answered: “ The 
one is the Mere Honour, the other I have 
very lately named the Cygnet. Wilt be 
her Captain, Mortimer, here to 
Plymouth Port?” 


from 


The Countess of Pembroke, in mourn- 
ing for her parents, was spending a mid- 
summer month in leafy Penshurst. It 
was a drowsy month, of fully 
blown and heavy lilies, of bees booming 
amongst all honey flowers, of shady 
copses and wide sunlit fields;—and it was 
a quiet month because of the Countess’s 
mourning and because Philip Sidney was 
Governor of Flushing. 
for now and then a messenger bringing 
news from London or Wilton or from 
that loved brother in the Netherlands, the 
Countess, her women, and a page or two 
made up the company at Penshurst. The 


roses 


Therefore, save 


pages and the young gentlewomen (all 
under the eye of an aged majordomo) 
moved sedately in the old house, pacing 
soberly the gardens beneath the open case- 


ments; but when they reached the sweet 
rusticity of the outward ways, fruit- 
dropping orchards, and sunny spaces, 
they were for lighter spirits, heels, and 
wits. With laughter young hand caught 
at young hand, and fair forms circied 
swiftly an imaginary May-pole. Tall 
flowers upon the Medway’s brim next took 
their eye, and they gathered pink and 
white and purple sheaves; then, limed 
by the mere joy of work, caught up and 
plied the rakes of the haymakers. The 
meadows became lists, their sudden em- 
ployment a joust at arms, and some slen- 
der youth crowned the swiftest work- 
woman with field flowers withering in 
the nearest swathe. All wove garlands, 
then made for the shade of the trees 
and shared a low basket of golden apples. 
One had a lute, and another sang a love- 
ditty with ethereal passion. They were 
in Arcadia —silken shepherdesses, slim 
princes in disguise—and they breathed 
the sweetness, the innocent yet lofty 
grace, which was the country’s natal air. 

“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
kept much, in her gentle, filial sorrow, 
to her great chamber above the gardens, 
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where she wrote and studied, and to her 
closet, where before an eastern window 
was set the low chair beside which she 
kneeled in prayer for her living and her 
dead. She prayed much alone, but once 
a day, when the morn was young, she sent 
for one who was named her gentlewoman 
indeed, but to whom all her train gave 
deference, knowing of the love between 
this lady and their mistress. The lady 
came—beautiful, patient, with lips that 
smiled on life, and wonderful dark eyes 
in which the smile was drowned. The 
Countess took her morning kiss and the 
fair coolness of her fresh cheek, then 
praised the flowers in her hands, all 
jewelled with the dew—a lovely posy 
to be set amongst the Countess’s little 
library of pious works. Then on this, 
as on other days, the two fair women 
read together, their soft voices making 
tremulous music of the stately Latin. The 
reading done, they kneeled side by side, 
dark hair against light, praying silently, 
each her own prayers. It was a morning 
rite, poignantly dear to them both; it 
began and helped upon its way the live- 
long lingering day. They arose and 
kissed, and presently the Countess spoke 
of letters which she must write. 

“Then,” said the other, “I will go sit 
by the fountain until you wish for me.” 

“The fountain!” answered Mary Sid- 
ney. “Ah, Damaris! I would that thou 
mightst forget the fountain. I would 
that other blooms than were 
planted there!” 

“That would not I!” the other answer- 
ed. “I love the fountain. And once a 
red rose meant to me—Paradise !” 

“Then go thy ways and gather thy 
roses,” said the Countess, fondly. “I 
would give thee heaven an I could—so 
that thou stayed upon earth with thy 
fairing!” 

The Countess sate herself down to 
write to Philip Sidney, not knowing that 
he was so near the frontier whence no 
living messenger, no warm and loving cry, 
could ever draw him back. Damaris, a 
book in her hand, passed through the si- 
lent, darkened house out to the sunlit 
lawns. Her skirt swept the enamelled 
turf; she touched the tallest flowers as 
she passed, and they bloomed no worse 
for that light caress. Poetry was in her 
every motion, and she was too beautiful 
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a thing to be so sad. She made no parade 
of grief. Faint smiles came and went, 
and all things added to her birthright of 
grace. She was the Countess’s almoner: 
every day she did good, lessening pain, 
whispering balm to the anguish-stricken, 
speaking as with authority to troubled 
souls. Back from the hovel to stately 
houses she went, and, lo! the maid of 
honor, exquisite, perfect as a flower. Men 
wooed but might not win her. They 
came and went, but to her it was no 
matter. In her eyes still burned the 
patient splendor with which she wait- 
ed for the tide to take her, bearing her 
out beyond the shallows to one who 
also tarried. 

With a gentle sound the fountain rose 
and fell in a gray stone basin. Around 
it were set the rose-trees, and beyond 
the roses tall box and yew, most fan- 
tastically clipped, screened from observa- 
tion the fairy spot. Damaris, slowly en- 
tering, became at once the spirit of the 
place. She paced the fountain’s grassy 
rim to a rustic seat and took it for her 
chair of state, from which for a while, 
with her white hands behind her head, 
she watched the silver spray and the blue 
midsummer sky. A lark sang, but so 


high in the blue that its joyous note 


jarred not the languor of the place. 
Damaris opened her book—but what need 
of written poesy? The red roses smelled 
so sweet that ’twas as though she lay 
against the heart of one royal bloom. 
She left her throne and trod the circle, 
and in both hands she took the heavy 
blossoms and pressed them to her lips. 
The odor was like warm wine. “ Now and 
for all my life,” said Damaris, “ for me 
one faded rose! Afterwards, two in a 
garden like this—like this!” 

The grass was so green and warm that 
presently she lay down upon it, her head 
pillowed upon her arm, her eyes gazing 
through the fountain mist and down the 
emerald slopes to where ran the elm-wood 
avenue. She gazed in idleness, through 
half-shut eyelids, wrapped in lullabies and 
drowsy warmth. Hoof-beats between the 
elms troubled her not. When through 
the mist of falling water and the veil of 
drooping leaves she saw riding toward the 
house a youth clad in blue, the horse and 
rider seemed but figures in a piece of 
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tapestry. Her satin eyelids closed, and 
if other riders presently showed in the 
tapestry she saw them not, for she was 
sound asleep. She dreamed of a masque 
at Hampton Court long ago, and of the 
gown she had worn, and how merry she 
had been, and she dreamed of the Queen. 
Then her dream changed, and she sate 
with Henry Sedley on the sands of a lost 
seacoast, stretching in pale levels beyond 
the ken of man. The surf raced toward 
them like shadowy white horses, and a 
red moon hung low in the sky. There 
was music in the air and his voice was 
speaking, but suddenly the sea and its 
champing horses and the red moon passed 
away. She stirred, and now it was not 
her brother’s voice that spoke. Green 
grass was beneath her; splendid roses, red 
and gold, were censers slowly swinging; 
the silver fountain leaped as if to meet 
the skylark’s song. Slowly Damaris 
raised herself from her grassy bed and 
looked with widening eyes upon an in- 
truder. “I—I went to sleep,” she said. 
“Ts’t heaven, or will this rose also fade?” 
She closed her eyes for a moment; then, 
opening them, “ O my dream!” she cried. 
“ Go not away!” 

The sunlight fell upon his lifted head, 
and on his dress, that was as rich as 
any bridegroom’s, and on a sword-knot 
of silver gauze. “Look you thus in 
heaven, O my king?” she breathed. 

Sir Mortimer approached her very 
slowly, for he saw that her senses strayed. 
As he came nearer, she shrank against 
the wall of bloom. “ Dear heart,” he said, 
“T am a living man, and before all the 
world I now may wear thy silver sleave. 
But the rose you gave me once before 
hath withered into dust. I could not 
hold it back. Break for me another 
rose—Dione !” 

She put out her hand and obeyed. 
Into her eyes had come a crescent splen- 
dor, upon her lips the dawn of an inef- 
fable smile, but yet troubled, yet without 
full understanding, she, trembling, held 
out the flower at arm’s length. But when 
Ferne’s hand closed upon hers, when she 
felt herself drawn into his arms and his 
kiss upon her lips, his whisper in her ears, 
she awoke, and thought not less of heaven, 
but only that heaven had come to earth. 

THE END. 
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WAS. thoroughly 
shacks of 


view 


tired when the 
Panning Flats came into 
around a bend in the trail. 
From plans and descriptions they were 
familiar, but I was not prepared for the 
unmitigated ugliness of the surround- 
All day we had travelled through 
magnificent mountain scenery. That 
this plague-spot could exist in its very 
heart seemed impossible. The timber 
had been cut away from the mountains 
that, bare and raw, overhung the camp. 
Zigzagging sluice-boxes clung along 
their sides. Through “Mud Canyon” 
the little, sluggish “Yellow River” 
wound its way, spreading out below the 
sawmill, and narrowing again as “ Horse- 
thief Gulch ” swallowed it. The banks of 
gravel and blue clay that stubbornly and 
unavailingly resisted the assaults of the 


ings. 


giant hose had, by their disintegration, 


built up my failing fortunes, but I 
looked on them now with no feeling of 
gratitude. My only thought was, how in 
the world had my partner lived in that 
hole for six mortal years? Poor old Bur- 
rage! He was gone now, and, I thought, 
wherever his unquiet soul had fled, he 
was certainly no worse off than in Pan- 
Flats. The trail dipped at a 
vicious angle, and my little slit-eared 
Indian pony seemed to shut up like a 
telescope as he held back on his lean 
hind quarters. Behind me, slipping and 
scrambling, came the pack-horses; be- 
fore me went the villainous-looking per- 
son with meek blue eyes who had met 
me at Axas with the outfit, and the in- 
formation that he was Pat Queenan, 
assistant manager. As our small pro- 
cession neared the level of the mine, 
lounging men appeared suddenly. A few 
frowzy women came to their door-sills 
and stared upwards, shading their hard, 
brown faces with harder, browner hands. 
At last we struck the Flats; the tired 
ponies fell into a short, springless canter, 
and stopped with a jerk before the door 


ning 
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of a long, low, unpainted building, 
whose adornment consisted of a water- 
ing-trough to the right of the entrance, 
a very dirty roller-towel, and several 
cakes of yellow laundry soap. 

My guide dismounted, and going to 
the door, roared: “Kate! Oh, Kate! 
Ka-tee-ee! Here’s the boss.” 

No answer, but a moment later a 
weary-eyed, indifferent woman came for- 
ward, wiping her hands on a _ blue- 
checked apron. She looked at me and 
nodded. 

“ Burrage 
laconically. 

“Yes,” I answered, 
aback by this reception. 

“Come in,” she said, and turning, 
disappeared into the house. 

The room was huge and bare. Two 
long hand-hewn tables, littered with tin 
cups and plates, occupied the centre. 
Four heavy benches had been drawn back 
against the wall to facilitate clearing up. 

From Burrage’s letters I knew Katie 
well. She was Mrs. Olmhold, a Kansas 
woman, widow of a miner, of Nor- 
wegian descent, and the mother of several 
children. She ran the “ hotel,” and had 
been my partner’s landlady since we had 
taken over the mine. She led me through 
the dining-room and threw open a door 
in the farther wall. 

“ Burrage’s room,” she said, stolidly. 
“Reckon you'll grub here same as him. 
Get yer supper.” 

She disappeared, leaving me with 
“ Burrage’s room”—and its memories. 
A camp-bed, neatly made up; a vast 
table; a rickety bureau, from which the 
drawers extended as if they had been 
hurriedly rifled of their contents; a home- 
made chair; an American rocker. Heaps 
of books and papers confronted me. A 
few photographs were tacked to the walls; 
from a nail in the shaving-mirror frame 
a dance-card dangled incongruously. 
Here was a case of rusting razors, there 


pardner?” she inquired, 


somewhat taken 
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an ink-bottle, wherein the liquid had 
dried. It was inexpressibly sad, tragic- 
ally lonely. 

Through the dusty window-panes one 
could see the raw earth, raw. buildings, 
and raw humanity of Panning Flats in 
all their hideousness. Depression sank 
into my soul like lead— 

“Please, mister, have you seen it?” 
a small voice behind me inquired, an ex- 
pectant thrill in every word. 

I turned sharply, almost angrily, and 
was confronted by a boy of nine or ten— 
a strange, uncanny child. His jaw was 
square and his chin pointed. His hair 
was black as ink, wiry and straight. 
His eyes, sapphire blue, shone weirdly out 
of a dusky bronze countenance. A torn 
shirt and a pair of ragged overalls made 
up his costume, through which portions 
of his lean brown body were plainly to 
be seen. 

“ Have yer seen it?” he asked, eagerly, 
his slim fingers twitching. 

“Seen what?” I asked. 

“The sea!” He brought out the word 
as one might hear a little white novice 
speak of God. 

“Yes,” I nodded; “lots; been across 
it a dozen times.” 

“Oh!” He drew nearer with an al- 
most convulsive movement, and stood 
looking at me as if I were too rare to 
be human. 

“Do I gather,” I asked, sitting down 
in the rocker, “that you don’t know 
anybody who has seen it?” 

“Pete has,” he answered, gravely, 
“and so has Red Jack and Boney Sam. 
But they don’t seem ter see it right. 
They just say it’s a lot of water, that 
joggles up and down and makes you 
feel like Sunday mornin’; and Mist’ 
Burrage he wouldn’t never say nothin’, 
*ceptin’ the sea’d tuck somethin’ he were 
fond on, and he didn’t never want ter 
see it again or talk about it—and 
he wouldn’t.” 

There was a world of misery, of hope 
deferred, in the last sentence, and I knew 
only too well that Burrage would tolerate 
no reference to the loss that had wrecked 
his life. 

“Tell me bout he 


it,” 


implored, 
standing before me, an odd, eager lit- 
tle figure. 

Thus adjured to describe “It,” I be- 


came suddenly helpless—as who would 
not? But I love the ocean with a great 
and enduring love, and in my loneli- 
ness it seemed like speaking of an ab- 
sent friend. ’ 

“Tt’s the finest thing in the world,” 
I said; “the strongest thing and the 
deepest thing. It’s the kindest and the 
cruelest. It’s immortal youth—” 

I broke off with a laugh, thinking how 
utterly unintelligible were such words to 
the child before me. I looked up and 
met the sapphire eyes. In them was a 
great joy, a great recognition. 

“Yep!” he nodded, emphatically, 
“that’s it. And if you look ’way down 
when the sun shines, you see long, long 
streaks like green light, an’ they’re full 
o’ dust, like when the sun shines in 
ther winder.” 

“Now where in the world did you 
hear that?” I asked, surprised. “ Who 
told you?” 

He looked embarrassed and shook his 
head. “I dreamed it.” 

“That’s a very true dream,” I said, 
slowly. “It’s just like that; and when 
the water comes to the land it makes 
waves that curl over and break. If it’s 
a rocky coast, you can see through the 
tops of the waves, and they are green— 
green, like the light through that bottle 
there.” I was watching him closely now. 
He was nodding approval. Then he took 
up the tale himself. 

“But when it hits sand an’ gravel, 
it sucks it up so the water’s gray, like 
the upper sluices; an’ it talks all the 
time, like the trees in Horse-thief Gulch.” 

“But you know just as much as I do. 
What do you want me to tell?” 

“But I dun’no’ nauthin’—nauthin’,” 
he reiterated, miserably. “I sorter seem 
ter know, an’ I wanter know, but I dun’- 
no’ nauthin’!” 

Steps sounded outside. The child 
turned pale under his tawny skin. 

“Don’t tell Kate, please don’t tell 
Kate!” he begged, in evident terror. 

“ All right,” I whispered, reassuringly, 
and going to the door, threw it wide. 
The boy cowered back near the window 
as the woman came in, bearing my supper 
on a tray. Her weary eyes lit venge- 
fully as they fell upon the child. 

“ Eerick!” she drawled, “git! 
yer doin’ yere?”’ 
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“T called him in,” I interrupted. “I 
wanted to ask him some questions—and 
see here, Kate, I’ll do as I please here; 
you'd better understand that right now.” 

She set down the tray sullenly. “ He’s 
loco,” she said. 

“ He’s your son, isn’t he?’ I inquired, 
in tones of reprimand. 

“ Ain't,” she retorted, 
man’s by a Moki Injun! 
repeated, with a sneer. 

The boy winced, darting a quick glance 
at me. I read his thoughts: Would I 
talk about the sea to him now—now that 
I knew he was “ Injun’”’? 

“ Here, kid,” I said, “ want a biscuit?” 

The attention relieved his anxiety. He 
smiled winningly, showing a set of very 
white, even teeth, and shook his head. 
“ Nope,” he murmured, reluctantly. 

“ E-e-rick!” a shrill voice called in the 
dining-room—* E-e-rick! you come yere 
and wash yer dishes!” 

With a start of apprehension he fled 
in the direction of the voice. His step- 
mother looked after him. 

“ He’s loco,” 
. return of 
out waiting 


“He was my 


Injun!” she 


she observed again, with 
her usual apathy, and with- 
for a reply, was gone. 

This was my introduction to the sea- 
child—an acquaintance that bred in turn 
curiosity, wonder, and at last a great af- 
fection. In the days that followed I 
found in the boy’s society relief from the 
wearying round of work. I would turn 
from the sad task of straightening the 
tangle of my dead partner’s affairs and 
the irksome details of the mine to the 
ever-fresh wonder of his sea-talk. By 
the hour we would sit together, ponder- 
ing on the ocean’s secrets, the strange 
ways of ships, and the stranger lives of 
sailors. Gradually I found I was the 
He turned to me for sympathy, 
for information. There were times 
when his very speech changed—his faults 
of grammar, picturesque oaths, and 
slang fell from him. He found simple, 
accurate words of description that thrill- 
ed me with their truth. There were 
times when his talk became peopled with 
monstrous fancies, like Indian tales 
whispered in the tepees at twilight, or 
chanted by Zufii girls with cart-wheel 
hair. He could not tell me whence his 
stories came—he “dreamed them.” His 
Moki mother had died when he was born; 
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not 
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his blue-eyed Norwegian father he re- 
membered well, but he had evidently 
stood too much in awe of him, his fierce 
tempers and drunken rages, to 
learned aught in that quarter. 
over, I learned from Kate that “her 
man” had himself never seen the sea, 
but had wandered into Arizona from the 
Middle West, and subsequently drifted 
northward without touching the coast. 
His people had been sailors, that she 
knew—she had heard him say so. “ Had 
he ever seemed anxious to reach the 
“No.” “Did he care to talk 
of ships or sailors?” “ No.” She looked 
upon my adoption of Eric as a form of 
“ loco,” though she dared not openly ob- 
ject, and, wrapt in stolid indifference, 
left me to indulge my fancy, 
vided her stepson was not interfered 
with in the discharge of his chores. 
My friendship for the sea-child deepened 
as time went on. And on his side the 
love he gave me, the gratitude of his 
whole being, was pathetic to see. With 
the loss of self-consciousness and re- 
straint the marvel of his visions in- 
creased. But it was not till some three 
months after my arrival that I saw 
the workings of his “dreaming” in all 
their intensity. 

One night I was roused by a sudden 
clatter and a shriek of wind. A violent 
storm had burst, and its angry roar 
echoed and bellowed in the canyons and 
sereamed in the defile of Horse-thief 
Gulch. Savage gusts shook the shacks 
and screamed shrilly by the eaves. Even 
in the comparatively quiet intervals the 
roar of Yellow River, the thrash of tor- 
rential rain, the sucking, slopping sound 
of the overrunning sluices, made sleep 
impossible. I got up and lit the lamp. 
In contrast to the shrieking pandemoni- 
um outside, the room was strangely still, 
though the draughts set the light flick- 
ering, and distorted shadows danced on 
the wall. 

A click, 
the door. I started. It 
with a mutter of words. 
the bolt. 

Upon the threshold stood Eric, his 
eyes wide open, his hands convulsively 
clutching the neck of his tattered lit- 
tle nightshirt. 

“Afraid, kid?” I 


have 


More- 


: 
ocean ¢” 


pro- 


a faint scratching sound at 


came again, 


I pushed back 


said, gently, and 
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stooped to reassure him. 
caught was rigid. His eyes were wide 
open and unseeing. As gently as I 
might I directed his mechanical steps 
toward the bed, and, once there, lifted 
and settled him warmly. For a moment 
he lay still, staring fixedly at the waver- 
ing circle of light thrown on the ceiling 
by the opening of the lamp chimney. 
Then he sat up suddenly, and spoke in 
a low, monotonous voice that neverthe- 
less was distinct, audible, not through, 
but under the uproar of the storm: 
“And the ship shook and trembled 
all over, and give—a—gave a kick—and 
lay over—over, ’way down. White water 
spurted from everywhere, and green wa- 
ter came over the bows and ran down. 
She shook and shook, and began to rise 
up, so the thick water fell off the sides— 
she went up, up, climbing like she was 
tired. You could see the square brick 


The hand I 


house in the middle—” 

“Tlis dreams are getting tangled,” I 
thought. 

“—looking black against the foam of 
the waves the bow was fighting so hard. 
There were big wooden—dav—dav—dav- 
its all turned and broken—only one boat 


—at the stern. The railing around the 
stern was broken in places, too, because 
it sloped up and the water hit it hard. 
The wind was full of cold and black 
dark—there was a rolling noise inside— 
barrels—banging just as hard inside as 
the waves beat outside—boom !—br-rr-m! 
—like a drum, and she staggered.” 

“ Barrels—a brick house—wooden dav- 
its, and a boat at the stern—” I knew 
now! The old type of whaler. And the 
cold!—an icy breath blew through the 
room, chilling and numbing. I knew 
what was coming. I could smell the un- 
mistakable odor of rotting ice. 

“ There’s a great big icicle,” said Erie, 
panting, “only pointing the other way, 
and big as a whole mountain—it’s grind- 
ing and roaring. The waves are tearing 
it and breaking off pieces and throwing 
them back. Oh!—oh!” he sereamed, 
shrilly, “my boat! my boat!” 

Two thin hands met about my neck, a 
tousled black head burrowed in my 
breast, and in my encircling arme I felt 
his body twitch and shake with mingled 
terror and excitement. Presently he lift- 
ed his head with a great sigh of relief, 
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“How’d I get yere?” he asked; then 
added, “ I had a skeery dream.” Outside, 
the storm raged and whooped in the 
eanyons, yelling with an almost human 
voice. The child snuggled close. “ Ain’t 
you glad,” he said, “that we ain’t out 
on ‘It’ to-night?” 

“Yes,” said I. 
aren’t we?” 

A furious gust shook the house, rat- 
tled the window-panes, and set the lamp 
flame wavering. He winced. 

“Kin I,” he begged, wistfully—* kin 
I stay here wid you?” 

I nodded reassuringly. 

“Don’t tell Kate,” he murmured, and 
with the instantaneous relaxation of 
childhood, fell asleep. 

But the dreams, I found, did not al- 
ways come in slumber, but would in- 
trude in broad daylight and waking 
hours. These pictures did not appear 
to him as memories, rather as mirages 
plainly seen, but not an actual part of 
the surroundings. It was all real to his 
clairvoyant eyes. He would describe to 
me minutely colors and forms, even 
sounds and smells. Usually it was the 
open sea, with wonderful sunsets, pale 
red dawns on stormy waters; nights of 
moonlight on satin-smooth, glossy waves. 
There were night pictures, too, with star- 
crowded skies. Twice I made him de- 
scribe them to me. Once I recognized 
the constellations, with the Southern 
Cross low on the horizon. Very often 
there were ships, of all rigs and sizes, 
and once an open boat, with a heap of 
something under a sail-cloth, and a white 
bird with a red tail, perched on the bow. 

Sometimes, but that rarely, he came 
to land. Once a crowded quay appeared, 
a tangle of masts against the sky, and 
an indefinite row of slim bows stretch- 
ing away to right and left. On the 
wharves were bustling workmen in blue 
and white jerseys. This time there was 
a great smell of tar and varnish, paint 
and rope. There were all sorts of flags 
aloft, but the blue, white, and red of 
France predominated. Another port we 
made. And this I remember as if it 
occurred yesterday, 

We were lying out on the hillside 
above the gulch, It was warm and 
pleasant; the big trees murmured over- 
head as we gazed through their branches 


“ We're better off here, 
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at a sky of turquoise, across which white 
cloud argosies sailed majestically, bound 
for the port of sunset. 

“I’m up high, high in er mast,” re- 
marked Eric, in matter-of-fact 
-tones. “ There are t’ree of us there, and 
they’re all as brown as me. There’s a 
lot of little sails on the masts, 
and heaps of ropes for the wind to sing 
in. My! but it’s the beautifulest place! 
We’re going in and out by _head- 
lands, all so green, green, and there’s tall 
trees like the feather duster Mrs. Lean 
hangs in her front room, only on end. 
The water is blue—oh, blue! Two great 
big fish are racing right along by the 
bow, with just a little twiggle of their 
tails. And there’s silver fish with wings 
like big dragon-flies, that jump up—lots 
of ’em—and fly—oh, so long—long, and 
go plump. The sun’s hot, but the wind’s 
Oh!”—with a little gasp—* we’ve 
went right round a turn, and we’re in a bay, 
a beautiful bay, with hills back of it. 
There’s a town, mostly white, with red 
roofs that stick ’way out, and lots of trees. 
The big fish that swam with us are gone; 
but there are other big ones, looking sort 
of pinkish down in the water. 


most 


square 


good. 


They turn 
over sideways sometimes, and run along 
very quiet, with a knife standing up out 
of the middle of their backs. There’s 
other ships—five of them. One of them 
has four yeller chimneys and all sorts 
of veller houses! 
and have yeller 


Her masts are stumpy, 
nests ‘em. She’s 
painted white. She’s fasten’ way down, 
right in front of a cut in 
back hill.” 

“Qh,” said I, with a start, “upon my 
soul!” Eric was well in his dream now; 
I knew my questions would not rouse 
him. “ Look over to the right,” I said, 
gently. “ What do you see?” 

“Town and hills—and a long road, 
and a great long, long, low, whitey-gray 
stone house with a ditch all around it. 
It’s on the top of a ridge. There’s a flag- 
pole and a flag—” 

“ What flag?” said I—“ what color?” 

“Tt’s green—and white—and red,” he 
answered, slowly, as one endeavoring to 
make out the details of something dis- 
tant. “There’s a picture in the middle, 
of an eagle and a snake—” 

“ Acapuleo!” said I, under my breath. 
“Of all places—Acapuleco! with a war- 
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ship taking advantage of the ‘cut,’ as 
usual, to get a breeze. He's got it all 

the town, the fort, tha Mexican flag, even 
the old 


the porpoises and 
harbor-sharks !” 


confounded 


I lay gazing aloft, puzzling over the 
mystery of this child. Did his physical 
brain inherit Were 
they records of things seen by the long- 
closed dead and buried fore- 
The story of the arctic whaler 
out that theory. Sut this 
vision of a little Pacific coast 
town in lower Mexico was modern in its 
detail of war-ship and—the “cut.” It 
might be a vision transferred from my 
but I had the place 
only after the description had been al- 
most completed. 


these memories ¢ 
eyes of 
fathers ¢ 
might 

distinet 


bear 


brain- recognized 
Was the phenomenon 
one of second sight acquired by the con- 
stant concentration of a longing that 
burned like a perpetual flame in his lit- 
tle body? It might be. 
a Norse ancestry on the 
the Mokis with their world-old 
ocean traditions and ceremonials, and the 
consuming desire of the “great plains 
of water.” Had the conjunction bred 
this strange clairvoyance of the sea, so 
that this child’s soul “ dwelt the 
face of the waters ”? 

Such 


Behind him was 


one side, on 


other 


upon 


questions were with me con- 


stantly, whether I stood over the panning, 
quarrelled with the manager, or stacked 
my gold in green-hide bags in the vault 
prepared below my room by the foresight 


of poor old Burrage. There were stir- 
ring times enough, Heaven knows, and 
troubles galore, to be settled with what 
rough justice of tongue and gun seemed 
best. But as I look back at that time, 
I see nothing but the eyes of the sea- 
child, hear nothing but his small mo- 
notonous talking incessantly of 
waves and clouds, of shiny moon paths 
on quiet waters, or the shock of roaring 
storm combers. I see again the pictures 
he drew for me, more clear and true 
than own innumerable recollections 
of the great mother of tears and laughter, 
and—lI do not yet understand. 

The snows came early that year, and 
the consequent shutting down of the 
mine till the spring thaws should release 
the ice-bound streams and melt the drifts 
that threatened to bury us. Some of the 
men furbished guns and restrung snow- 
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shoes, preparing for the winter. But 
most of them took their pay and made 
their way to Axas the trail be- 
came impassable and Panning Flats a 
hermit For six years Burrage 
had there, with his thoughts 
and his books, nursing his sorrow in the 
But I no 
sity of following such an example; more- 
over, I had determined upon a course of 
action. I had in my man- 
agers, I knew what could and could not 
be expected of the mine, and I had no 
intention of playing keeper to my goose 
of the golden eggs—better lose an egg or 
so than spend one’s life in that occupa- 


before 


station. 
wintered 
white wilderness. 


saw neces- 


confidence 


tion, especially as the goose was of a 
generous nature. I made up my mind to 
entrust the works to Queenan and Glyn 
for the coming season, and treat myself 
to a year of travel and relaxation. The 
second half of my programme was the 
adoption of Eric. I could not part with 
him, It that Kate could 
offer no objections, though, naturally, she 
did not understand my preference, when 
her own bedraggled offspring were on 
exhibition. When I made the proposi- 
tion she shrugged her bent shoulders. 

“T ain’t nawthin’ to say if yer wants 
him. He’s half Injun, an’ he’s loco, an’ 
he ain’t mine.” She turned to her wash- 
tub, dismissing the subject with the weary 
indifference that characterized her. 

So it came to pass that the pack-train 
that carried the last load “out” took 
us up the steep trail from Pan- 
ning Flats, on, through the vast snow- 
shrouded silence of the mountains, to the 
railroad town of Axas, where the trains 
paused for a moment in their mad trans- 
continental hurry. 

Through Eric’s eyes I saw all the world 
anew—the wonder of transportation, the 
peculiarities of our fellow travellers, 
the marvel of cities, the beauty of the 
universe. I doubt if in the world’s his- 
tory such a multitude of questions were 
ever asked in a similar length of time, 
and I was sore put to it to answer, as 
were a score or more interested persons, 
who unwisely allowed themselves to be 
drawn into converse by his engaging 
frankness and weird beauty. All-won- 
derful as were these new experiences, 
they never for a moment blotted ceo 
his mind the great single object—to see 


was obvious 


also, 
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the ocean—to behold with his 
the marvels of his dreams. 
Every 


own 


eyes 


stage of our journey was 
nearing to that supreme moment. With 
his dusky face close to mine, he would 


whisper, “How long now?” When not 
actively interrogating some one as to 
everything under the heavens, or ab- 


sorbed in some new and entrancing dis- 
covery, he would sing over and over to 
himself, “ Goin’ to see it—goin’ to see it 
—goin’ to see it,” to the rhythmic bang- 
ing of the train. In his berth at night 
I could hear him crooning himself asleep; 
the first sound that penetrated to my 
waking senses was his happy refrain. 
We reached Oakland after nightfall, of 
which I was glad, as I wanted his first 
broad glimpse of the sea to be perfect. 
As it was, I could hardly restrain his out- 
bursts of delight as we boarded the ferry. 

“Oh, smell it!” he cried, shaking with 
excitement. “Smell it, an’ see the lights 
wiggle in the water, an’ hear it—an’ look 
at the shine down there!” 

In his efforts to get a better view of 
the phosphorescence that here and there 
rolled dimly in the steamer’s wake, he 
was climbing over the rail. I pulled him 
down, and hung to his jacket during the 
rest of the trip, as I had seen many 
an anxious mother do, feeling foolish th« 
while in my new capacity of nurse. “I 
suppose this means I’ve got to get mar- 
ried,” I thought, savagely, and then re- 
sented the idea of sharing my trouble- 
some charge with any one. 

We neared San Francisco. The huge 
bright eye of the ferry-house clock tow- 
ered overhead. On either side the dim 
mass of crowded shipping broke the line 
of water-front. The great hills of the 
city twinkled with star points, down to 
the sullen, light-specked darkness of the 
“Barbary Coast.” Here at last the 
smells of pitch, varnish, salt water, and 
the vague, mixed odors of many cargoes 
smote upon Eric’s nostrils, sweeter than 
the perfume of Persia’s rose-gardens to 
the poet tent-maker. It was with diffi- 
culty that I tore him away from the 
docks and induced him to accompany me 
to the hotel. I had counted upon the size 
and bustle of the big caravansary to 
efface momentarily the lure of the ships. 
In this I was disappointed. He saw noth- 
“ing, heard nothing, of his surroundings. 
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“To-morrow! to-morrow!” 
he repeated, with mosquito- 
like persistence. “I’m goin’ 
to see it—I’m goin’ to see it!” 

It was a restless night we 
spent. At dawn he was up, 
pattering about with bare 
feet, examining everything, 
monkey fashion, yet ever turn- 
ing to flatten his nose against 
the window-pane and gaze 
wistfully down the wide 
street. 3usiness affairs at 
the bank held me during the 
morning, but after lunch we 
started for the park. I had 
telephoned to one of the 
stables near the entrance, and 
a runabout with an amiable 
bay—an old friend of mine 
was waiting for us. Erie, 
pale with excitement under 
his brown skin, took his 
place beside me, and we 
trotted off. 

The smooth roads and lush 
greenery of the park he treat- 
ed with disdain. It was not 
till we had left it behind and 
were making for the dunes 
that his interest returned 
The wind blew chill from the 
sea. Its breath put new life 
into the boy. 

“Shut your eyes now,” I 
commanded, “and don’t you 
open them till I tell you.” 
He obeyed, after a tortured 
glance in my direction. 

We drove on. At last we 
reached the beach, curving 
away, in a mother-of-pear! 
sweep of wet sand, to Seal 
Rocks at one end, and fading 
in a white glow of spray at 
the other. The long-ridged 
Pacific, wide and untram- 
melled, rolled in its succession 
of curling waves, with its old, 
never-ending enthusiasm of 
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power. <A 


mist hung over the crumbling surf, a 
veil of vanishing and reoccurring rain- 
bows, and the voice of all the waves min- 


gled in a rapturous chorus of 
“ Look!” I said. 


welcome. 


Erie opened his eyes. His face became 
transfigured as with a great light. Hi 





TO THE SONG OF THE WIND IN THE CORDAGE 


spirit leaped to his sapphire eyes, and 
stood there, unveiled, gazing. 

Never shall I see that look again till 
I see the souls of the blessed as they en- 
ter Paradise. A terrible ‘fear smote me 
that he would die—die in this supreme 

tant. I shook him roughly. 

rie! Eric!” I called. 
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He turned his face toward me with a 
hysterical sob; great unfamiliar tears 
were rolling down his cheeks. Too late 
I saw the cruelty of my experiment. I 
should have spared him the shock 
brought him face to face with his sea 


gently. But the damage, whatever it 
might be, was done. We drove slowly 


and in silence down the sands. He was 
making heroie efforts to control his ex- 
citement. His hands were clenched, his 
lips stiff, with the effort. When at last 
I turned the horse’s head landward, he 
did not protest, but sank back exhausted. 
[lis little face was pinched and worn as if 
by great pain, but in his eyes shone the 
“ peace that passeth all understanding.” 

It was late when we reached home, and 
at once I coaxed him to supper, hoping 
in the warmth of creature comfort to 
neutralize the overwhelming effect of the 
shock I had so ineonsiderately allowed 
his high-strung nerves to suffer. Grad- 
ually he recovered his wonted composure, 
the blood returned to his lips and cheeks; 
still he remained silent, wrapt in beatific 
dreams. I did not attempt to rouse him, 
but got him off to bed as early as possible. 
And, the change of air taking effect, I 
was not long in following him. 

When I awoke it was to broad daylight 
and unaceustomed stillness. I glanced at 
my watch. Nine o’clock. Nine o'clock! 
and not a stir from the cot! 

Filled with a vague presentiment, I 


leaped from the bed, and at a glance 
learned the worst. He was gone—so 
were his clothes! In vain I tried to com- 
fort myself with the hope that he was 
walking in his sleep, as he had the night 
of the storm, when he came to me. But 
1 knew I should never see him again. 
] cannot dwell upon the details of that 
search. It wrings my heart even now 
when I think of it. Suffice that no stone 
was left unturned. The police, private 
detectives, cables and telegrams to the 
port of every ship leaving the harbor 
during that week and even after; offers of 
reward—large enough to insure the most 
thorough service and tireless investiga- 
tion—nothing availed. Erie was gone! 
—where? Ah, who ean tell me? Do the 
great tides rock my sea-child, holding 
him close in to the mother heart of the 
world? Do those wide eyes stare upon 
strange ocean changes, an emerald uni- 
verse of which we know nothing? Or by 
some straight, slim mast, under a white 
cloud of sail, does he stand, listening to 
the song of the wind in the cordage and 
the rip of the bow through blue water ? 
Who ean tell? But I know that at last 
his exiled soul has reached its haven, and 
what was I that I should prevail over 
the call of the sea? 

But when I think of his sapphire eyes, 
his black tousled head, his winning smile, 
and the grip of his nervous, thin little 
fingers—I feel desolate and old. 


A Song of Sunset 


BY KATHARINE 


PEARSON WOODS 


HE sky was aflush with an eager joy 
F O’er the mountains steady and still; 
Aglow with glory, the golden west, 
The south was a rose on the mountain’s breast. 


(Is the heart of age as the heart of a boy, 
That a man should yearn for an infant’s toy? 


Yet love must have her will!) 


When the rose had burned to a patient gray, 
When the west was poor and cold, 


Strong, softly steadfast (tho’ night be drear!), 

The veiled blue hills wore a valiant cheer. 
(For having is better than hope, they say; 
And who shall grieve. that, at close of day, 


A young love came to the old?) 
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WeST FRONT OF ORLEANS 


MAUSOLEUM AT DREUX 


The Romance of Citizen Rouzet 


BY BASIL KING 


EVER did romance come later 
N into a life than in the case of 

Monsieur Jacques Marie Rouzet, 
professor of law, of. Toulouse. To live 
to the age of fifty, a quiet, respectable 
member of the bourgeoisie, with strong 
republican views, then to be inspired 
with an undying passion for a royal 
princess, to have that passion faithfully 
returned, to follow her through adventure 
and vicissitude, to die a grandee of 
Spain, and to be the first to lie in what 
has become the burial-place of princes 
these are not commonplace turns of the 
wheel of fate, but they are those which 
came to Jacques Marie Rouzet. The 
French Revolution was fertile in sur- 
prises, and few that it produced were 
more curious than that which led to 


the building of the mausoleum of the 
house of Orleans in the quaint old town 
of Dreux. 

Sent by his fellow citizens as deputy 
to the Convention, Rouzet arrived in 
Paris in September, 1792. Like many 
others who sat in that fatal assembly, he 
came to the capital with admirable 
theories on the future of France and 
humanity. Now that the King had been 
dethroned and a new authority was to 
be set up, it seemed to Rouzet an excel- 
lent opportunity to combine antique re- 
publican simplicity with English con- 
stitutional liberty. As a scholar, a phi- 
losopher, and a professor of law he was 
willing to be one of that choice band 
of spirits who should evolve for France 
an ideal government, founded on what 
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was best in both human wisdom and the 
past experience of mankind. 

Unfortunately, Robespierre had other 
views. Eighteen months later Rouzet 
found himself, with many of his more 
moderate colleagues, in the prison of Les 
Carmes. He had refused to vote for the 
King’s death in January; in June he had 
signed the protest against the arrest of 
the Girondins; in October his name was 
on the list of deputies to be haled before 
the Revolutionary tribunal: it was not 
strange that the March following should 
find him in a cell. There was but a step 
between the worthy man and the guil- 
lotine, when the fall of Robespierre 
turned the chances in his favor. 

That is to say, they were so far in his 
favor that he was allowed to retire to 
Charonne, to the maison de santé of 
Robespierre’s friend Dr. Belhomme. 
This establishment—something between 
a prison and a sanatorium—was one of 
the many similar institutions that flour- 
ished in or near Paris during the Terror. 
In them the wealthy or influential prison- 
er, by paying liberally, could eseape the 
horrors of the Abbaye or the Salpétriére 
and provide himself with some of the 
comforts to which he had been used. 
Of all such places of refuge, the house 
of Dr. Belhomme was the surest and the 
most expensive. As the suburban villa 
of the Marquis de Chabanais, its appoint- 
ments were in the good taste of the time, 
while to its inmates the garden offered 
peace and seclusion from the storms 
that raged without. It is still to be seen, 
dignified and yellow, though passing into 
slow decay—the only one of all the pris- 
ons of the Revolution that remains just 
as it was in 1793. The Rue de Charonne 
no longer traverses a pretty neighborhood 
of villas, convents, and parks; it is one of 
the busiest streets of the populous in- 
dustrial quarter between Pare la Chaise 
and the Place de la Bastille; but it bears 
still some traces of what it was. The 
villa of Louise de la Valliére stands in 
its integrity, decorated in the sumptu- 
ous Louis Quatorze style, but now 
given over to base uses. Behind the high 
walls of the convent with which we are 
familiar in the last act of Rostand’s 
play is the chapel where Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac lies buried. Tere and there carved 
portals and seulptured facades tell of the 


time when rich Parisians were content 
to come to the heights of Charonne for 
the air and coolness they seek now at 
Trouville or in Switzerland. 

As a retreat for people trembling for 
their lives nothing pleasanter than Dr. 
Belhomme’s house could have been found 
in the near vicinity of Paris. Its pro- 
prietor used his influence with the Revo- 
lutionary authorities to secure immunity 
for those under his protection, and as 
long as they could pay they were com- 
paratively safe. When they could pay 
no longer they were obliged to go, to 
the certain danger of their heads. Thus 
the Duchesse de Gramont and the Du- 
chesse du Chatelet, being unable to meet 
Belhomme’s increasing charges, went 
forth to seek a cheaper refuge, and a few 
days later perished on the seaffold. 
“Death from false economy” was Bel- 
homme’s verdict on this tragie end; but 
among the surviving inmates of the 
house at Charonne there was a closer 
drawing together, in common fear and 
for mutual protection. 

This sense of sheer human dependence 
on each other, natural to those who live 
in daily peril, was perhaps the starting- 
point of Rouzet’s romance. Belhomme’s 
register records the arrival of Citizen 
Rouzet from the prison of Les Carmes 
on the 4th Vendémiaire, and, a few days 
previously, that of Citizeness Louise 
Marie Adelaide Penthiévre. This lady 
was no other than the Duchess of Or 
leans, widow of Philippe Egalité, 

As the daughter of the Duke of Pen 
thiévre and the granddaughter of the 
Count of Toulouse, the Duchess of Or- 
leans was the great -granddaughter of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. 
To her had descended almost the whole 
of the immense fortune bestowed by the 
Grand Monarque on his illegitimate fam 
ily, so that at the time of her marriage 
she was the most considerable heiress 
in Europe. It is largely through her, 
indeed, that the house of Orleans is in 
possession of its important means at the 
present day. 

On entering the house at Charonne, 
the Duchess was probably relieved at ar- 
riving there at all, It was a contrast, 
doubtless, to the splendors of the Palais 
Royal and the beauty of her villa at 
Passy, but it was clean, well ordered, 
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and well served. Moreover, it was safe; 
and she had come through so many ter- 
rible experiences that the humblest refuge 
would have weleome. <A 
marriage had, in her case, been followed 
by an unhappy wedded life. Her hus- 
band had been a renegade to his order, 
and had voted for the death of the King, 
his kinsman. Now the King had gone, 
the Queen had gone, and Philippe Egalité 
himself had followed them to the seaf- 
fold. Of her two sons, the elder, after- 
wards King Louis Philippe, was a refugee 
in Austria, while the younger was in 
prison at Marseilles. Without family, 
without friends, with only a pittance out 
of her vast 


be en) loveless 


means allowed to reach her, 
and all the life she had known reversed 
from its very to be won 
dered at that the lonely lady should have 
been glad of any shelter and touched by 
any sign of friendship. 

Though at this time forty years of age, 


base, it is not 


he was still in the prime of the sweet, 
erene beauty that looks down on us from 
the walls of Versailles. Her character 
was one of those that are rendered strong 
by a devout and cheerful resignation. 
Into the life at Charonne she brought 


BELHOMME, ROBESPIERRE’S 


FRIEND, AS IT IS TO-DAY 


the courage inspired by a patient, buoyant 
nature that no trial can embitter. She 
worked, read, prayed, and bore her great 
ills with a gentleness that upheld those 
around her. From the very beginning of 
their acquaintance Rouzet offered her his 
entire devotion. In the secluded life at 


Charonne there 


were none of the arti- 
ficial distinetions demanded by court 
etiquette. Social intercourse was easy 


even between a deputy to the Convention 
The common 
danger had put every one on a common 
footing, to a greater extent than the 
Revolution had done it in the world of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity outside, 
Some of the prisoners bore the noblest 
France; others, like Rouzet, 
were of the bourgeoisie; while there were 
others, like Mademoiselle Lange and 
Mademoiselle Mézeray of the Théatre 
lrancais, whose claim to distinetion was 
in the realms of art, It was a notable 
little company, and, like the ladies and 
gentlemen in the Decameron, it did its 
best to entertain itself even though dead- 
ly peril was at the gates. There were 
cards, books, and music; there were a 
well - furnished evening re- 


and a Bourbon princess. 
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unions and the garden for pleasant walks 
and talks. 

The unusual circumstances created spe- 
cial friendships, and those who in ordinary 
life would have been kept apart discovered 
Thus it 
with the grave, elderly scholar from Tou- 


affinities with each other. was 
louse and the sweet, sympathetic Duchess. 
Between his seriousness and her serenity 


there was much in common. It was nat- 


DUCHESS 


OF ORLEANS 


trait by Madame Vigée Lebrun 


ural to his high-minded chivalry to be 
eager to serve her; it was equally natural 
to her princely ignorance of every-day 
things to accept service as a matter of 
course. Into his devotion Rouzet put a 
delicacy and tact which the Duchess re- 
The 


friendship between them ripened rapidly 


turned with grace and gratitude. 


and gave zest to the conversation of the 


lookers-on. It was soon whispered that 
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THE ROMANCE OF 


the Duchess and the deputy were in love. 
So they were, as the sequel proved. They 
were at the beginning of an idyl as pure 
and tender as any to be found in the 
pages of romance. The attachment be- 
tween them was one which they were at 
no pains to hide. With maturity of years 
and elevation of principles on _ both 
sides, they were not afraid to be candid 
as to their mutual regard. They were at 
a moment when the old foundations of 
society seemed to be broken up and all 
previously existing conventionalities at 
an end. It was as if the world were 
beginning over again and anything was 
possible. The wildest hopes might be 
realized, the strangest dreams come true, 
and the most unusual course of conduct 
could be justified. Among those who had 
lived through the frightful.shocks of the 
past two years sentiment was in the air. 
The mere fact of having survived so many 
calamities created sympathies and com- 
prehension where there might have been 
criticism or condemnation. The attach- 
ment between Rouzet and the Princess 
may have caused a smile; it never, then 
or later, raised a word of scandal. He 
in his chivalry and she in her gentleness 
remained through life above suspicion. 
Thus, in spite of all sufferings, the 
weeks at Charonne brought to both a 
certain happiness. It was with regret 
that they saw at last the doors thrown 
open and the deputy allowed to go forth 
free. Never was prisoner less glad of 
liberty; for, while he took his seat in the 
Convention again, she remained under 
accusation. All that Rouzet could do 
was to work in her interest among his 
colleagues, till his efforts were crowned 
with an equivocal success. By order of 
the Directory the “ Widow Orleans ” was 
released from prison, but only to be de- 
ported beyond the boundaries of France. 
At two o’clock on an autumn morning 
the exiled lady, escorted by a body of 
soldiery, was conducted out of Paris on 
the long and tedious journey towards 
Spain. Rouzet was not permitted to ac- 
company her, and the two friends parted 
in despair. But the journey was fated 
to be an eventful one. The Duchess, like 
a true princess of the old régime, know- 
ing nothing of practical affairs, could 
not imagine herself travelling without the 
suite to which she had been accustomed. 
Vor. CVIIT.—No. 647.—97 
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She took with her ladies in waiting, a 
physician, valets, and maids. Several of 
the huge coaches of the former court 
were required to accommodate her train, 
and the convoy was eighteen days in 
crossing France. The frontier was reach- 
ed at last, and it was necessary for the 
travellers to present their passports. In 
order to verify them, each person was 
obliged to descend and be identified. It 
was found then that one of the party 
was without papers. He gave his name 
as Jacques Marie Rouzet. 

Then the truth came out. The good man 
had remained a week in Paris, until he 
could bear his loneliness no longer. Trav- 
elling post-haste, night and day, he had 
started after his dear friend and had 
overtaken her not long before the frontier 
was reached. The circumstances were ex- 
plained to the French officials, who cruel- 
ly refused to let the deputy proceed. It 
was in vain that he implored and the 
Duchess wept. Rouzet was carried off to 
the fortress of Bellegarde on the steep 
rock just above them. The Duchess re- 
fused to cross the frontier without him, 
but her protestaticns were of no avail. 
By and by she dragged herself on foot 
up to the castle and saw the governor 
himself. Finding him not to be moved 
by either tears or entreaties, she fainted 
at his feet. Taking advantage of her 
loss of consciousness, her attendants 
then carried her over into Spain. 

But Rouzet, though nearly heart-broken, 
was not yet at the end of his resources. 
He wrote to the Convention itself, took 
his five hundred colleagues into his con- 
fidence, and begged their sympathy. It 
is clear that his case must have touched 
their hearts, for in the end his papers 
were accorded him and he was able to 
go on. He joined the Duchess at the 
Villa Sarria, near Barcelona, and from 
that time till the day of his death they 
were never parted again. 

In the little court he took the office of 
Intendant. That is, he claimed the right 
to watch over his adored friend in every 
way, to administer her small revenues, 
and protect her helplessness against those 
who would otherwise have preyed upon 
her. At her request her kinsman, 
Charles IV. of Spain, conferred upon him 
the title of Count de Folmon, and, to 
please her, Rouzet bore the name. From 
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Spain they fled together to the Balearic 
Isles, before the Napoleonic invasion; 
and from there they returned together 
to France at the Restoration in 1815. 

Once more in possession of her former 
means, the Duchess established herself in 
the Chateau d’Ivry, not far from Dreux. 
At Dreux there had been an ancient 
church, which the Revolution had de- 
stroyed. In the erypt of this church 
had been buried the parents of the 
Duchess, but their remains had been 
cast out when the royal tombs were 
destroyed in 1794. The very site of 
the church had been confiscated and 
sold; and one of the first cares of the 
Duchess on her return to France was to 
get it into her own possession. There, 
in 1817, she began the construction of 
a small chapel, over the spot where her 
parents’ bodies had lain. In the centre 
of this chapel she erected two tombs of 
white marble, exactly alike and near to- 
gether, for herself and the friend who 
had served her so faithfully. In 1820 
the crypt of the chapel was finished and 
Rouzet died. A few months later the 
Duchess followed him and was buried by 
his side, 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
this final arrangement was satisfactory to 
the restored royal family and _ their 
friends. The romantic attachment that 
had passed without comment during the 
Terror was regarded otherwise twenty- 
five years later, when more conventional 
ideas had resumed their sway. Later 
still, when Louis Philippe himself was 
on the throne, the two white marble 
tombs at Dreux were a cause of some- 
thing like offence to those who had a 
right to an opinion. It was the King 
himself who found the way out of a 
delicate situation. Over the little chapel 
his mother had built he raised the large 
Gothie Renaissance church of the present 
day—a mingling of all styles, but not 
without something dignified and pic- 
turesque. The pavement of the new 
edifice was high above that of the old. 
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To the new level he raised the tomb of 
the Duchess; that of Rouzet was left 
down below! 

Thus the friends were separated after 
death, and all trace of the idyl of their 
life together was, as far as possible, 
swept away. It was a questionable act, 
for it is safe to say that none of those 
who have been laid there since that time 
have brought lovelier memories to the 
spot. And they do not lack much that 
is noble—these Orleans men and women, 
who lie splendid in marble above the place 
where Rouzet is hidden in the dark. If 
Louis Philippe himself is not an imposing 
personage, Marie Amélie—niece of Marie 
Antoinette—is a touching figure as she 
kneels meekly by his side. Around them 
are their children—those who died as 
babes, like Mademoiselle de Montpensier ; 
those who went in youth, like handsome 
Orleans, father of the Comte de Paris, 
and Marie, the lovely Duchess of Wiirtem- 
berg; and those who lived to be old men, 
like Aumale, Joinville, and Nemours. 
They are all imposing in death, as most 
of them were excellent in life; and yet, 
as one moves from tomb to tomb admiring 
the painting, the sculpture, or the beauty 
of face or pose—as one stands beside the 
sepulchre of the noble Helen of Mecklen- 
burg, who stretches her hand towards 
her husband from the tiny Protestant 
chapel in which she lies,—or beside that 
of the Duchesse d’Alencon, who, when 
urged to save herself from the fire of the 
Bazar de la Charité, six years ago, re- 
plied, “I must be the last to leave,”- 
or beside that of Henri d’Orléans, the 
intrepid young traveller brought back 
from his last voyage to lie down here,— 
as one thinks of the honorable record 
most of these members of the Orleans 
family have left behind,—nevertheless one 
feels that the memory which more than 
any other gives poetry and consecra 
tion to their princely resting - place is 
that of the honest bourgeois Rou 
zet, with his unpretending chivalry and 
simple, pure-minded love. 
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The Letter 


BY EDITH 


I 


OLONEL ALINGDON died in 
Florence in 1890. 


For many years he had lived 
withdrawn from the world in which he 
had once played so active and even tur- 


bulent a part. The study of Tuscan art 
was his only pursuit, and it was to help 
him in the classification of his notes and 
documents that I was first called to his 


villa. Colonel Alingdon had then the 
look of a very old man, though his 
age can hardly have exceeded seventy. 


He was small and bent, with a finely 
wrinkled face which still wore the tan 
of youthful exposure. But for this 
dusky redness it would have been hard 
to reconstruct from the shrunken recluse, 
with his low fastidious voice and care- 
fully tended hands, an image of that 
young knight of adventure whose sword 
had been at the service of every uprising 
which stirred the uneasy soil of Italy in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Though I was more of a proficient in 
Colonel Alingdon’s later than his earlier 
pursuits, the thought of his soldiering 
days was always coming between me and 
the pacific work of his old age. As we 
sat collating papers and comparing 
photographs, I had the feeling that this 
dry and quiet old man had seen even 
stranger things than people said: that 
he knew more of the inner history of 
Europe than half the diplomatists of 
his day. 

I was not alone in this conviction; 
and the friend who had engaged me for 
Colonel Alingdon had appended to his 
instructions the injunction to “get him 
to talk.” But this was what no one 
could do. Colonel Alingdon was ready 
to diseuss by the hour the date of a 
Giottesque triptych, or the attribution 
of a disputed master; but on the history 
of his early life he was habitually silent. 

It was perhaps because I recognized 
this silence and respected it that it after- 


WHARTON 


ward came to be broken for me. Or it 
was perhaps merely because, as the fail- 
ure of Colonel Alingdon’s sight eut him 
off from his work, he felt the natural 
inclination of age to revert from the 
empty present to the crowded past. For 
one cause or another he did talk to me 
in the last year of his life; and I felt 
myself mingled, to an extent incon- 
ceivable to the mere reader of history, 
with the passionate scenes of the Italian 
struggle for liberty. Colonel Alingdon 
had been mixed with it in all its phases: 
he had known the last Carbonari and 
the Young Italy of Mazzini; he had been 
in Perugia when the mercenaries of a 
liberal Pope slaughtered women and 
children in the streets; he had been in 
Sicily with the Thousand, and in Milan 
during the Cinque Giornate. 

“They say the Italians didn’t know 
how to fight,” he said one day, musingly 

“that the French had to come down 
and do their work for them. People for- 
get how long it was since they had had 
any fighting to do. But they hadn’t for- 


gotten how to suffer and hold their 
tongues; how to die and take their 
secrets with them. The Italian war of 


independence was really carried on un- 
derground: it was those awful 
silent struggles which are so much more 
terrible than the roar of a battle. It’s 
a deuced sight easier to charge with 
your regiment than to lie rotting in an 
Austrian prison and know that if you 
give up the name of a friend or two 
you can go back scot-free to your wife 
and children. And thousands and thou- 
sands of Italians had the choice given 
them—and hardly one went back.” 

He sat silent, his meditative finger- 
tips laid together, his eyes fixed on the 
past which was the now only thing clear- 
ly visible to them. 

“And the women?” I 
they as brave as the men?” 

I had not spoken quite at random. I 


one of 


said. “ Were 
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had always heard that there had been 
as much of love as of war in Colonel 
Alingdon’s early career, and I hoped that 
my question might give a personal turn 
to his reminiscences. 

“The women?” he repeated. “ They 
were braver—for they had more to bear 
and to do. Italy could never have 
been saved without them.” 

His eye had kindled and I detected in 
it the reflection of some vivid memory. 
It was then that I asked him what was 
the bravest thing he had ever known 
of a woman’s doing. 

The question was such a vague one 
that I hardly knew why I had put it, 
but to my surprise he answered almost 
though I had touched on 
a subject of frequent meditation. 

“The bravest thing I ever saw done 
by a woman,” he said, “was brought 
about by an act of my own—and one 
of which I am not particularly proud. 
For that reason I have never spoken of 
it before—there was a time when I didn’t 
even care to think of it—but all that is 
past now. She died years ago, and so 
did the Jack Alingdon she knew, and in 
telling you the story I am no more than 
the mouthpiece of an old tradition which 
some ancestor might have handed down 
to me.” 

He leaned back, his clear blind gaze 
fixed smilingly on me, and I had the 
feeling that, in groping ~through the 
labyrinth of his young adventures, I had 
come unawares upon their central point. 


IT 
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at once, as 


When I was in Milan in ’forty-seven 
an unlucky thing happened to me. 

I had been sent there to look over the 
ground by some of my Italian friends 


in England. As an English officer I had 
no difficulty in getting into Milanese 
society, for England had for years been 
the refuge of the Italian fugitives, and 
I was known to be working in their in- 
terests. It was just the kind of job I 
liked, and I never enjoyed life more than 
I did in those days. There was a great 
deal going on—good music, balls and 
theatres. Milan kept up her gayety to 
the last. The English were shocked by 
the insouciance of a race who could 
dance under the very nose of the usurper; 
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but those who understood the situation 
knew that Milan was playing Brutus, 
and playing it uncommonly well. 

I was in the thick of it all—it was just 
the atmosphere to suit a young fellow 
of nine-and-twenty, with a healthy pas- 
sion for waltzing and fighting. But, as 
I said, an unlucky thing happened to 
me. I was fool enough to fall in love 
with Donna Candida Faleo. You have 
heard of her, of course: you know the 
share she had in the great work. In a 
different way she was what the terrible 
Princess Belgioioso had been to an 
earlier generation. But Donna Candida 
was not terrible. She was quiet, discreet 
and charming. When I knew her she 
was a widow of thirty, her husband, 
Andrea Falco, having died ten years 
previously, soon after their marriage. 
The marriage had been notoriously un- 
happy, and his death was a release to 
Donna Candida. Her family were of 
Modena, but they had come to live in 
Milan soon after the execution of Ciro 
Menotti and his companions. You re- 
member the details of that business? 
The Duke of Modena, one of the most 
adroit villains in Europe, had been bit- 
ten with the hope of uniting the Italian 
states under his rule. It was a vision 
of Italian liberation—of a sort. A few 
madmen were dazzled by it, and Ciro 
Menotti was one of them. You know 
the end. The Duke of Modena, who had 
counted on Louis Philippe’s backing, 
found that that astute sovereign had be- 
trayed him to Austria. Instantly, he 
saw that his first business was to get rid 
of the conspirators he had created. There 
was nothing easier than for a Hapsburg 
Este to turn on a friend. Ciro Menotti 
had staked his life for the Duke—and 
the Duke took it. You may remember 
that, on the night when seven hundred 
men and a cannon attacked Menotti’s 
house, the Duke was seen looking on 
at the slaughter from an arcade across 
the square. 

Well, among the lesser fry taken that 
night was a lad of eighteen, Emilio 
Verna, who was the only brother of Don- 
na Candida. The Verna family was on 
of the most respected in Modena. It 
consisted, at that time, of the mother, 
Countess Verna, of young Emilio and 
his sister. Count Verna had been in 
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Spielberg in the twenties. He had never 
recovered from his sufferings there, and 
died in exile, without seeing his wife 
and children again. Countess Verna had 
been an ardent patriot in her youth, but 
the failure of the first attempts against 
Austria had _ discouraged her. She 
thought that in losing her husband she 
had sacrificed enough for her country, 
and her one idea was to keep Emilio 
on good terms with the government. 
But the Verna blood was not tractable, 
and his father’s death was not likely to 
make Emilio a good subject of the Estes. 
Not that he had as yet taken any active 
share in the work of the conspirators: 
he simply hadn’t had time. At his trial 
there was nothing to show that he had 
been in Menotti’s confidence; but he had 
been seen once or twice coming out of 
what the ducal police called “ suspi- 
houses, and in his desk were 
found some verses to Italy. That was 
enough to hang a man in Modena, and 
Emilio Verna was hanged. 

The Countess never recovered from 
the blow. The circumstances of her son’s 
death were too abominable, too unen- 
durable. If he had risked his life in the 
conspiracy, she might have been recon- 
ciled to his losing it. But he was a mere 
child, who had sat at home, chafing but 
powerless, while his seniors plotted and 
fought. He had been sacrificed to the 
Duke’s insane fear, to his savage greed 
for victims, and the Countess 
was not to be consoled. 

As soon as possible, the mother and 
daughter left Modena for Milan. There 
they lived in seclusion till Candida’s 
marriage. During her girlhood she had 
had to accept her mother’s view of life: 
to shut herself up in the tomb in which 
the poor woman brooded over her mar- 
tyrs. But that was not the girl’s way 
of honoring the dead. At the moment 
when the first shot was fired on Menotti’s 
house she had been reading Petrarch’s 
Ode to the Lords of Italy, and the lines 


. 99 
cious 


Verna 


Vantico valor 
Ne Vitalici cor non é@ ancor morto 


had lodged like a bullet in her brain. 
From the day of her marriage she be- 
gan to take a share in the silent work 
which was going on throughout Italy. 
Milan was at that time the centre of the 
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movement, and Candida Faleo threw 
herself into it with all the passion which 
her unhappy marriage left unsatisfied. 
At first she had to act with great reserve, 
for her husband was a prudent man, who 
did not care to have his habits disturbed 
by political complications; but after his 
death there was nothing to restrain her, 
except the exquisite tact which enabled 
her to work night and day in the Italian 
cause without giving the Austrian au- 
thorities a pretext for interference. 
When I first knew Donna Candida, her 
mother was still living: a tragic woman, 
prematurely bowed, like an image of 
death in the background of the daughter’s 
brilliant life. The Countess, since her 
son’s death, had become a patriot again, 
though in a narrower sense than 
dida. The mother’s first thought was 
that her dead must be avenged, the 
daughter’s that Italy must be saved; but 
from different motives they worked for 
the same end. Candida felt for the 


Can- 


Countess that protecting tenderness with 
which Italian children so often regard 
their parents, a feeling heightened by 
the reverence which the mother’s suffer- 
ings inspired. 


Countess Verna, as the 
wife and mother of martyrs, had done 
what Candida longed to do: she had 
given her utmost to Italy. There must 
have been moments when the self- 
absorption of her grief chilled her daugh- 
ter’s ardent spirit; but Candida revered 
in her mother the image of their af- 
flicted country. 

“Tt was too terrible,” she said, speak- 
ing of what the Countess had suffered 
after Emilio’s death. “ All the circum- 
stances were too unmerciful. It seemed 
as if God had turned His face from my 
mother; as if she had been singled out 
to suffer more than any of the others. 
All the other families received some mes- 
sage or token of farewell from the pris- 
oners. One of them bribed the gaoler 
to carry a letter—another sent a lock of 
hair by the chaplain. But Emilio made 
no sign, sent no word. My mother felt 
as though he had turned his back on us. 
She used to sit for hours, saying again 
and again, ‘Why was he the only one 
to forget his mother? I tried to comfort 
her, but it was useless: she had suffered 
too much. Now I never reason with her; 
I listen, and let her ease her poor heart. 
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Do you know, she still asks me sometimes 
if I think he may have left a letter—if 
there is no way of finding out if he left 
one? She forgets that I have tried again 
and again: that I have sent bribes and 
messages to the gaoler, the chaplain, to 
every one who came near him. The an- 
swer is always the same—no one has ever 
heard of a letter. I suppose the poor 
boy was stunned, and‘did not think of 
writing. Who knows what was passing 
through his poor bewildered brain? But 
it would have been a great help to my 
mother to have a word from him. If I 
had known how to imitate his writing I 
should have forged a letter.” 

I knew enough of the Italians to un- 
derstand how her boy’s silence must have 
aggravated the Countess’s grief. Pre- 
cious as a message from a dying son 
would be to any mother, such signs of 
tenderness have to the Italians a peculiar 
significance. The Latin race is rhetor- 
ical: it possesses the gift of death-bed 
eloquence, the knack of saying the ef- 
fective thing on momentous occasions. 
The letters which the Italian patriots 
sent home from their prisons or from 
the scaffold are not the halting farewells 


that anguish would have wrung from a 
less expressive race: they are veritable 


saved from affectation 
only by the fact that fluency and sonority 
are a part of the Latin inheritance. 
Such letters, passed from hand to hand 
among the bereaved families, were not 
only a comfort to the survivors but an 
incentive to fresh sacrifices. They were 
the “seed of the martyrs” with which 
Ttaly was being sown; and I knew what 
it meant to the Countess Verna to have 
no such treasure in her bosom, to sit 
silent while other mothers quoted their 
sons’ last words. 

T said just now that it was an unlucky 
day for me when I fell in love with 
Donna Candida; and no doubt you have 
guessed the reason. She was in love 
with some one else. It was the old situ- 
ation of Heine’s song. That other loved 
another—loved Italy, and with an un- 
divided passion. His name was Fer- 
nando Briga, and at that time he was 
one of the foremost liberals in Italy. 
He came of a middle-class Modenese 
family. His father was a doctor, a pru- 
dent man, engrossed in his profession 
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and unwilling to compromise it by med- 
dling in politics. His irreproachable at- 
titude won the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and the Duke conferred on him 
the sinister office of physician to the 
prisons of Modena. It was this Briga 
who attended Emilio Faleo, and several 
of the other prisoners who were executed 
at the same time. 

Under shelter of his father’s loyalty 
young Fernando conspired in safety. 
He was studying medicine, and every 
one supposed him to be absorbed in his 
work; but as a matter of fact he was 
fast ripening into one of Mazzini’s 
ablest lieutenants. His career belongs to 
history, so I need not enlarge on it here. 
In 1847 he was in Milan, end had be- 
come one of the leading figures in the 
liberal group which was working for a 
coalition with Piedmont. Like all the 
ablest men of his day, he had cast off 
Mazziniism and pinned his faith to the 
house of Savoy. The Austrian govern- 
ment had an eye on him, but he had 
inherited his father’s prudence, though 
he used it for nobler ends, and his dis- 
cretion enabled him to do far more for 
the cause than a dozen enthusiasts could 
have accomplished. No one understood 
this better than Donna Candida. She 
had a share of his caution, and he trusted 
her with secrets which he would not have 
confided to many men. Her drawing- 
room was the centre of the Piedmontese 
party, yet so clever was she in averting 
suspicion that more than one hunted 
conspirator hid in her house, and was 
helped across the Alps by her agents. 

Briga relied on her as he did on no 
one else; but he did not love her, and she 
knew it. Still, she was young, she was 
handsome, and he loved no one else: how 
could she give up hoping? From her 
intimate friends she made no secret of 
her feelings: Italian women are not reti- 
cent in such matters, and Donna Can- 
dida was proud of loving a hero. You 
will see at once that I had no chance; 
but if she could not give up hope, neither 
could I. Perhaps in her desire to secure 
my services for the cause she may have 
shown herself overkind; or perhaps I was 
still young enough to set down to my 
own charms a success due to quite dif- 
ferent causes. At any rate, I persuaded 
myself that if I could manage to do 
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something conspicuous for Italy I might 
yet make her care for me. With such 
an incentive you will not wonder that I 
worked hard; but though Donna Candida 
was full of gratitude she continued to 
adore my rival. 

One day we had a hot scene. I began, 
I believe, by reproaching her with having 
led me on; and when she defended her- 
self, I retaliated by taunting her with 
Briga’s indifference. She grew pale at 
that, and said it was enough to love a 
hero, even without hope of return; and 
as she said it she herself looked so heroic, 
so radiant, so unattainably the woman I 
wanted, that a sneer may have escaped 
me:—was she so sure then that Briga 
was a hero? I remember her proud si- 

nee and our wretched parting. I went 
away feeling that at last I had really lost 
her; and the thought made me savage 
and vindictive. 

Soon after, as it happened, came the 
Five Days, and Milan was free. I caught 
a distant glimpse of Donna Candida in 
the hospital to which I was carried after 
the fight; but my wound was a slight 
one and in twenty-four hours I was 
about again on crutches. I hoped she 
might send for me, but she did not, and 
I was too sulky to make the first ad- 
vanee. A day or two later I heard there 
had been a commotion in Modena, and 
not being in fighting trim I got leave 
to go over there with one or two men 
whom the Modenese liberals had called 
in to help them. When we arrived the 
precious Duke had been swept out and 
a provisional government set up. One 
of my companions, who was a Modenese, 
was made a member, and knowing that 
I wanted something to do, he commis- 
sioned me to look up some papers in the 
ducal archives. It was fascinating work, 
for in the pursuit of my documents I 
uneovered the hidden springs of his late 
Highness’s paternal administration. The 
principal papers relative to the civil and 
criminal administration of Modena have 
since been published, and the world 
knows how that estimable sovereign 
cared for the material and spiritual wel- 
fare of his subjects. 

Well—in the course of my search, I 
came across a file of old papers marked: 
“Taken from political prisoners. A.D. 
1831.” It was the year of Menotti’s con- 


spiracy, and everything connected with 
that date was thrilling. I loosened the 
band and ran over the letters. Suddenly 
I came across one which was docketed: 
“Given by Doctor Briga’s son to the 
warder of His Highness’s prisons.” Doe- 
tor Briga’s son? That could be no other 
than Fernando: I knew he was an.only 
child. But how came such a paper into 
his hands, and how had it passed from 
them into those of the Duke’s ward- 
er? My own hands shook as I opened 
the letter—I felt the man suddenly in 
my power. 

Then I began to read. “ My adored 
mother, even in this lowest circle of hell 
all hearts are not closed to pity, and I 
have been given the hope that these last 
words of farewell may reach you... .” 
My eyes ran on over pages of plaintive 
rhetoric. “ Embrace for me my adored 
Candida ... let her never forget the 
cause for which her father and brother 
perished ... let her keep alive in her 
breast the thought of Spielberg and 
Reggio. Do not grieve that I die so 
young ... though not with those heroes 
in deed I was with them in spirit, and 
am worthy to be enrolled in the sacred 
phalanx ...” and so on. Before I 
reached the signature I knew the letter 
was from Emilio Verna. 

1 put it in my pocket, finished my 
work and started immediately for Milan. 
I didn’t quite know what I meant to do— 
my head was in a whirl. I saw at once 
what must have happened. Fernando 
Briga, then a lad of fifteen or sixteen, 
had attended his father in prison during 
Emilio Verna’s last hours, and the latter, 
perhaps aware of the lad’s liberal sym- 
pathies, had found an opportunity of 
giving him the letter. But why had Briga 
given it up to the warder? That was 
the puzzling question. The docket said: 
“Given by Doctor Briga’s son ”—but 
it might mean “taken from.” Fernando 
might have been seen to receive the let- 
ter and might have been searched on 
leaving the prison. But that would not 
account for his silence afterward. How 
was it that, if he knew of the letter, he 
had never told Emilio’s family of it? 
There was only one explanation. If the 
letter had been taken from him by force 
he would have had no reason for con- 
cealing its existence; and his silence was 
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clear proof that he had given it up vol- 
untarily, no doubt in the hope of stand- 
ing well with the authorities. But then 
he was a traitor and a coward; the 
patriot of ’forty-eight had begun life 
as an informer! But does innate char- 
acter ever change so radically that the 
lad who has committed a base act at 
fifteen may grow up into an honorable 
man? A good -man may be corrupted 
by life, but can the years turn a born 
sneak into a hero? 

You may fancy how I answered my 
own questions. ...If Briga had been 
false and cowardly then, was he not 
sure to be false and cowardly still? In 
those days there were traitors under 
coat, and more than one brave 
fellow had been sold to the police by his 
best friend. . . . You will say that Briga’s 
record was unblemished, that he had ex- 
posed himself to danger too frequently, 
had stood by his friends too steadfastly, 
to permit of a rational doubt of his good 
faith. So reason might have told me in 
a calmer moment, but she was not al- 
lowed to make herself heard just then. 
I was young, I was angry, I chose to 
think I had been unfairly treated, and 
perhaps at my rival’s instigation. It 
was not unlikely that Briga knew of my 
love for Donna Candida, and had en- 
couraged her to use it in the good cause. 
Was she not always at his bidding? My 
blood boiled at the thought, and reaching 
Milan in a rage I went straight to 
Donna Candida. 

I had measured the exact force of the 
blow I was going to deal. The triumph 
of the liberals in Modena had revived 
public interest in the unsuccessful strug- 
gle of their predecessors, the men who, 
sixteen years earlier, had paid for the 
same attempt with their lives. The 
victors of ’forty-eight wished to honor 
the vanquished of ’thirty-two. ~All the 
families exiled by the ducal government 
were hastening back to recover posses- 
sion of their confiscated property and of 
the graves of their dead. Already it had 
been decided to raise a monument to 
Menotti and his companions. There 
were to be speeches, garlands, a public 
holiday: the thrill of the commemoration 
would run through Europe. You see 
what it would have meant to the poor 
Countess to appear on the scene with her 
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boy’s letter in her hand; and you sec 
also what the memorandum on the back 
of the letter would have meant to Don .a 
Candida. Poor Emilio’s farewell would 
be published in all the journals of Eu- 
rope: the finding of the letter wouid b« 
on every one’s lips. And how conceal 
those fatal words on the back? At the 
moment, it seemed to me that fortunc 
could not have given me a handsomer 
chance of destroying my rival than in 
letting me find the letter which he stood 
convicted of having suppressed. 

My sentiment was perhaps not a 
strictly honorable one; yet what could 
I do but give the letter to Donna Can- 
dida? To keep it back was out of th 
question; and with the best will in the 
world I could not have erased Briga’s 
name from the back. The mistake I 
made was in thinking it lucky that th 
paper had fallen into my hands. 

Donna Candida was alone when I en- 
tered. We had parted in anger, but she 
held out her hand with a smile of pardon, 
and asked what news I brought from 
Modena. The smile exasperated me: | 
felt as though she were trying to get me 
into her power again. 

“T bring you a letter from your broth- 
er,” I said, and handed it to her. [| 
had purposely turned the superscription 
downward, so that she should not see it. 

She uttered an incredulous cry and 
tore the letter open. A light struck up 
from it into her face as she read—a 
radiance that smote me to the soul. For 
a moment I longed to snatch the paper 
from her and efface the name on the 
back. It hurt me to think how short- 
lived her happiness must be. 

Then she did a fatal thing. She came 
up to me, caught my two hands and 
kissed them. “ Oh, thank you—bless you 
a thousand times! He died thinking of 
us—he died loving Italy!” 

T put her from me gently: it was not 
the kiss I wanted, and the touch of her 
lips hardened me. 

She shone on mé through her happy 
tears. “ What happiness—what consola- 
tion you have brought my poor mother! 
This will take the bitterness from her 
grief. And that it should come. to her 
now! Do you know, she had a presenti- 
ment of it? When we heard of the 
Duke’s flight her first word was: ‘ Now 
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we may find Emilio’s letter.’ At heart 
she was always sure that he had written 

I suppose some blessed instinct told 
ier so.” She dropped her face on her 
hands, and I saw her tears fall on the 
wretched letter. 

In a moment she looked up again, with 
eyes that blessed and trusted me. “ Tell 
me where you found it,” she said. 

I told her. 

“Oh, the savages! 
him- 

My opportunity had come. “ No,” I 
said, “it appears they did not take it 
from him.” 

“Then how 

I waited a moment. “ The letter,” I 
said, looking full at her, “was given up 
to the warder of the prison by the son 
of Doctor Briga.” 

She stared, repeating the words slowly. 
“The son of Doctor Briga? But that 
is KF rnando,” she said. 

“T have always understood,” I replied, 
“that your friend was an only son.” 

I had expected an outery of horror; if 
she had uttered it I could have forgiven 
her anything. But I heard, instead, an 
incredulous exclamation: my statement 
was really too preposterous! I saw that 
flashed back to our last 
talk, and that she charged me with some- 
thing too nearly true to be endurable. 

“My brother’s letter? Given to the 
prison warder by Fernando Briga? My 
dear Captain Alingdon—on what au- 
thority do you expect me to believe such 
a tale?” 

Her ineredulity had in it an evident 
implication of bad faith, and I was stung 
to a quick reply. 

“Tf you will turn over the letter you 
will see,” 

She continued to gaze at me a mo- 
ment; then she obey: I don’t think I 
ever admired her more than I did then. 
As she read the name a tremor crossed 
her face; and that was all. Her mind 
must have reached out instantly to the 
farthest consequences of the discovery, 
but the long habit of self - command 
enabled her to steady her muscles at 
If IT had not been on the alert 
I should have seen no hint of emotion. 

For a while she looked fixedly at the 
back of the letter; then she raised her 
eyes to mine. 
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“Can you tell me who wrote this?” 
she asked. 

Her composure irritated me. She had 
rallied all her forces to Briga’s defence, 
and | felt as though my triumph were 
slipping from me. 

“Probably one of the clerks of the 
archives,” I answered. “It is written in 
the same hand as all the other memoran- 
da relating to the political prisoners of 
that year.” 

“ But it is a lie!” she exclaimed. 
was never admitted to the prisons.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Tlow should he have been 2?” 

“Tle might have gone as his father’s 
assistant.” 


“ He 


“But if he had seen my poor brother 
he would have told me long ago.” 

“Not if he had really given up this 
letter,” I retorted. 

I supposed her quick intelligence had 
seized this from the first; but I saw now 
that it shock. She 
stood motionless, clenching the letter in 
her hands, and I could guess the rapid 
travel of her thoughts. 

Suddenly she came up to me. 


came to her as a 


* Cap- 
tain Alingdon,” she said, “ you have been 
a good friend of mine, though I think 
you have not liked me lately. But 
whether you like me or not, I know you 
will- not deceive me. On your honor, 
think this memorandum may 
have been written later than the letter?” 

I hesitated. If she had cried out once 
against Briga I should have wished my- 
self out of the business; but she was too 
sure of him. 

“On my honor,” I said, “I think it 
hardly possible. The ink has faded to 
the same degree.” 

She made a rapid comparison and 
folded the letter with a gesture of assent. 

“Tt may have been written by an en- 
emy,” I went on, wishing to clear my- 
self of any appearance of malice. 

She shook her head. “ He was barely 
fifteen—-and his father was on the side 
of the government. Besides, this would 
have served him with the government, 
and the liberals would never have known 
of it.” 

This was unanswerable—and still not 
a word of revolt against the man whose 
condemnation she was pronouncing! 

“ Then—” I said with a vague gesture. 


do you 
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“ Then— ?” 
objections,” 


She caught m« up. 
You 


L returned. 


“ 


have answered my 


Your objections ¢” 
“To thinking that Signor Briga could 
have begun his career as a patriot by 
hetraving a friend.” 

I had brought her to the test at last, 
but my eyes shrank from her face as I 
There was a dead silence, which 
I broke bv adding lamely: “ But no doubt 
Signor Briga could explain.” 

She lifted her head, and I 


my triumph was to be short. 


spoke. 


saw that 
She stood 
erect, a few paces from me, resting her 
hand on a table, but not for support. 

“Of course he can explain,” she said; 
“do you | ever doubted it? 
But—” she paused a moment, fronting 
“he for I under- 
stand it all now.” 

“Ah,” IT murmured with a last flicker 
of irony. 


é ’ 


*T understand,” she repeated. 


Suppose 


me nobly need not, 


Tt was 
she, now, who sought my eyes and held 
them. “It is quite simple—he could not 
have done otherwise.” 

This little too oracular to be 
received equanimity. I 
| smiled. 

“Tle could not have done otherwise,” 
with tranquil emphasis. 
“Tle merely did what is every Italian’s 
duty—he put Italy before himself and 
his friends.” She waited a moment, and 
then went on with growing passion: 
“Surely vou must see what I mean? 
He was evidently in the prison with his 
father at the time of my poor brother’s 
death. Emilio perhaps guessed that he 
was a friend—or perhaps appealed to him 
because he was young and looked kind. 
But don’t you see how dangerous it would 
have been for Briga to bring this letter 
to us, or even to hide it in his father’s 
house? It is true that he was not yet 
suspected of liberalism, but he was al- 
ready connected with Young Italy, and 
it is just because he managed to keep 
himself so free of suspicion that he was 
able to do such good work for the cause.” 
She paused, and then went on with a 
firmer voice. “ You don’t know the dan- 
ger we all lived in. The government 
spies were everywhere. The laws were 
set aside as the Duke pleased—was not 
Emilio for having an ode to 


was a 


with suppose 


she repeated 


hanged 
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Italy in his desk? After Menotti’s con- 
spiracy the Duke grew mad with fear— 
he was haunted by the dread of assassina- 
tion. The police, to prove their zeal, had 
to trump up false and arrest 
innocent persons—you remember the case 
Ricci?  Incriminating 
smuggled into people’s houses— 
they were condemned to death on the paid 
evidence of brigands 
The families of the revolutionists were 
under the and were 
shunned by all who wished to stand well 
with the government. 


charges 
of poor papers 
were 


and galley-slaves. 


closest observation 
If Briga had been 
seen going into our house he would at 
If he had hid- 
den Emilio’s letter at home, its discovery 
might have ruined his family as well as 
himself. It was his 
all these things. In those days no man 
could serve two masters, and he had to 
between 


once have been susp eted., 
consider 


duty to 


endangering the cause 


IIe chose 


choose 
and failing to serve a friend. 
the latter 

I stood fascinated by the 
rapidity and skill with which she had 
built up the hypothesis of 
fence. 


and he was right.” 
listening, 


sriga’s de- 
Sut before she ended a strange 
thing happened—her argument had con- 
vineced me. It seemed to me quite likely 
that Briga had in fact been actuated by 
the motives she suggested. 

T suppose she read the admission in my 
face, for hers lit up victoriously. 

“You * Ah. i 
takes one brave man to understand an- 
other.” 

Perhaps I winced a little at being thus 
coupled with her hero; at any rate, some 
last impulse of resistance made me say: 
“T should be quite convineed, if Briga 
had only spoken of the letter afterward. 
If brave people understand each other, 
1 eannot see why he should have been 
afraid of telling you the truth.” 

She colored deeply, and perhaps not 
quite resentfully. 

“You are right,” she said; “he need 
not have been afraid. But he does not 
know me as IT know him. TI was useful to 
Italy, and he may have feared to risk 
my friendship.” 

“You are the most generous woman 
T ever knew!” T exclaimed. 

She looked at me intently. 
are generous,” she said. 

I stiffened instantly, suspecting a pur 


see?” she exclaimed. 


“You also 
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pose behind her praise. “I have given 
you small proof of it!” I said. 

She seemed surprised. “In bringing 
me this letter? What else could you do?” 
She sighed deeply. “ You can give me 
proof enough now.” 

She had dropped into a chair, and I 
saw had reached the most dif- 
ficult point in our interview. 

“(Captain Alingdon,” she said, “ does 
uny one else know of this letter?” 

“No. I alone in the 
when I found it.” 


“And you spoke of it to no one?” 


“ 


that we 


was archives 


To no one,” 
“Then no one must know.” 

I bowed. “It is for you to decide.” 

She paused. “ Not even my mother,” 
she continued, with a painful blush. 

I looked at her in amazement. “ Not 
even— ?” 

She shook 
think me a 
cruel 


head = sadly. “You 
daughter? Well—he 
What he did was 


shall I allow myself to 


her 
cruel 
friend. 
Italy: 
be surpassed ?” 
I felt a pang of commiseration for 
the mother. “ But you will at least tell 
the Countess—’ 
Her eyes filled with tears. 


was a 
done for 


= My poor 


HOMESICK, 
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don’t make it 


mother - 


more difficult 
for me!” 

“But I don’t understand 

“ Don't that she might find 
it impossible to forgive him? She has 
suffered so much! And I ean’t risk 
that—for in her anger she might speak 
And even if she forgave him, she might 
be tempted to show the letter. Don’t 
that, even now, a word of this 
ruin him? I will trust his fate 
to no one. If Italy needed him then she 
needs him far more to-day.” 

She stood before me magnificently, in 
the splendor of her great refusal; then 
she turned to the writing-table at which 
had when I came in. 
Her sealing-taper was still alight, and 
she held her brother’s letter to the flame. 

I watched her in while it 
burned; but one more question rose to 
my lips. 

“You will tell him, then, what you 
have done for him?” I eried. 

And at that 
an, melted and pressed unhappy hands 


you see 


you see 


might 


she been seated 


silence 


the heroine turned wom- 


in mine. 

“Ton’t you see that I can never tell 
him what I do for him? That is my 
gift to Italy,” she said. 


Homesick 


BY EMMA 


BELL MILES 


I am dying for the starlight and the dawn; 


| AM longing for the silence and the shadows, 


For the night-wind erying free on the hills where I would be, 
For the forest and the waters and the sun. 
Then, wild Heart of God, oh, receive me. 
Take me back and let me lair amid the fern; 
Take me back and let me rest on the Forest-Mother’s breast, 
Where my lonely, longing heart must ever turn. 


When the laurel jungles hide in snows of blossom 
All the streams that leap anew with rippled rain, 


When the young wind loiters through trembling leaves adrench with 


When the mocker spills his 


dew, 
heart for love again, 


Then, wild Heart of God, oh, receive me, 

Take me back and let me lie beneath the fern, 
Only let me lie and rest in the Forest-Mother’s breast, 
Where my lonely, longing heart must ever turn! 
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The University of Upsala 


BY CHARLES F. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert ( 


HEREUNTO shall I liken Up- 
\W sala, and unto what shall I 

compare it? It is a university 
which unites many institutions, European 
and American. Its lofty halls—for Up- 
sala means “ lofty halls ”—look down on 
a little city, as Cornell looks down on 
Ithaca. Its oneness with the town re- 
minds the visitor of Williams, Dart- 
mouth, or Oberlin. Its series of “ student 
nations” houses suggest the fraternity 
houses of Amherst and the society halls 
of Yale. The dominance which it* ex- 
ercises over the town through students 
and professors reminds one of the power 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor or of Wis- 
consin at Madison. Its rich historic past 
ig an intimation of the place that Har- 
vard fills in the annals of Massachusetts 


THWING, LL.D. 


and Yale of Connecticut. If I were to 
pass over the seas, I should compare Up- 
sala to St. Andrews, for it has, like that 
university, held up the lamp of truth in 
the northern wet and cold for more than 
four hundred years. Or I might liken it 
to Oxford or Cambridge, for the univer- 
sity is the town and the town is the uni- 
versity. Or it might be compared to a 
German university by reason of its simi- 
larity in administration and origin. But 
when one has sounded all the compari- 
sons, he will conclude simply by saying 
that—Upsala is Upsala. 

The Upsala of the present has come 
out of a past which, like its present, 
unites the glories and the struggles of 
many forces and fortunes. The town 
itself is replete with mythologies and tra- 
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Aceording to one Scandinavian 


ditions. 
legend it was the home of the gods, and 
according to another its foundation be- 


longed to the time of Christ. But what- 
ever mythology or tradition may offer, 
it is clear that the greatness of Sweden 
is associated with Upsala, for Upsala was 
the early capital:—here the kings had 
their simple palaces, and here also the 
medieval parliaments met; here also, in 
1654, occurred the abdication of Queen 
Christina, the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 
nant its great temple was at Upsala, 
and when the idols had been thrown 
down, Archbishop Stephanus here set 
up his archbishopric in 1164. Here too, 
in 1593, the Swedish Diet, after a pro- 
longed and hard struggle, decided that 
Lutheran Protestantism should be the 
state religion. 

But of all events that have occurred at 
Upsala, the one most pregnant for the 
Swedish and Scandinavian people, and, 
it may be, for the world, was the founda- 
tion in 1477 of its university. 


While paganism was domi- 


Of the universities Germanic in origin 
and administration, twelve had _ been 
founded previous to the foundation of 
Upsala. In the one hundred and twenty- 
five years between 1348, when the Uni- 
versity of Prague was founded, and the 
year 1473, when the University of Treves 
had its origin, were established the uni- 
versities of Vi- 


Heidel- 


enna, 
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tual renaissance. The universities were 
both cause and result of the dawning of 
the new light. 

Like the larger number of German 
universities, the University of Up- 
sala received its permission to come 
into being by the-decree of the Pope. 
Sixtus IV., the Regent of Sweden, Sten 
Sture the Elder, and Ulfsson, Archbishop 
of Upsala, were the triumvirate who laid 
the great foundation. The following one 
hundred years of troublous times repre- 
sent a hard and unpromising infancy. 
The Catholics and the Protestants bat- 
tled for its possession. The university, 
like the home, is a foe to war of any sort, 
ecclesiastical or civil. The establishment 
of Protestantism as the state religion in 
1593 was the beginning of academic quiet 
and progress. Seven years afterward 
the first celebration for the giving of 
degrees occurred. Presently appeared one 
whom we may call its second founder, 
Gustavus Adolphus. This great man and 
ruler endowed it through his estates 
and library, and called illustrious scholars 
to its chairs of instruction. Since the 
middle of the seventeenth century its 
academic condition and position have 
been secure. In times of penury and of 
wealth, of national prosperity and ad- 
versity, of scholarly progress and _ re- 
gress, it has stood forth with increas- 
ing power and impressiveness as_ the 





berg, Cologne, 
Erfurt, Leipsiec, 
Rostock, Greifs- 
wald, Freiburg, 
Basel, and In- 
golstadt. In the 
same year of 
1477, Mentz and 
Tiibingen were 
established. Wit- 
tenberg, since 
transferred to 
Halle, and 
Frankfort - on- 
the-Oder, since 
transferred to 
Breslau, were to 
follow in the 
next generation. 
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worthiest intellectual force of the Seandi- 
navian peninsula. 

The university at Upsala is essentially 
a Seandinavian, or even a Swedish, in- 
stitution. It lacks those world relation- 
ships which characterize Berlin and Leip- 
sie, Vienna and Oxford. Its fifteen hun- 
dred students are principally the sons and 
daughters of Sweden. Its remoteness 
(twenty-four hours or more from Berlin) 
from the great tides of life and the sep- 
arateness of its language from the world 
tongues tend to keep it as a Swedish 
institution. Among ‘its students are 
found a few, and only a few, of those 
who can speak other than the vernacular. 

But, as if in emphasis of the Spen- 
cerian principles of homogeneousness 
and heterogeneousness, this one body 
of Swedish students is divided up into 
what are called “nations.” The “ na- 
tions” of the University of Upsala con- 
stitute its most significant characteristic. 
A nation is a body composed of the 
students who come from a certain prov- 
ince of Sweden. In origin the term is a 
geographical distinction. The thirteen 
nations into which the students are di- 











vided correspond to thirteen different 
provinces; and every student of a prov- 
ince is a member of the nation of his 
province. Each of these bodies owns or 
leases a house. This is essentially a 
fraternity or club house. It usually con- 
tains a library, reading and writing 
room, a music-room, offices and rooms for 
the use of committees. The houses are 
of varying size and elaborateness, but in 
general they represent a well - equipped 
club-house of a small city. They remind 
one, of course, of the common-room at 
Oxford or Cambridge, except that the 
size of a common-room is usually multi- 
plied three or four fold. The members 
are of two sorts, active and honorary. 
The active include usually the students; 
the honorary, the teachers of the univer- 
sity, former active members, and certain 
persons elected. The government of each 
nation is entrusted to a few officers known 
as “ inspectors ” and “ curators ” and other 
functionaries. It represents a little re- 
public. The general purpose of the or- 
ganization is intellectual, ethical, social. 
The expense of membership is small; the 
life is simple; the general atmosphere is 
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one of good-fellowship, depending more 
upon personality than upon purse. The 
loyalty of the members of a nation to 
itself is constant and strong. The flag 
which each nation flaunts forth upon 
public occasions means for the eye what 
a college yell of American colleges means 
for the ear. 

The thirteen different nations are 
joined together into the student corps, 
which simply represents the whole num- 
ber of students, united by mighty ties 
of good-fellowship. The whole body is a 
noble force for the promotion of loyalty 
to the university and for fellowship 
among all students. 

Upsala has, like most universities, for 
its primary purpose the making of men. 
The students themselves are the most im- 
portant element. But next to the worth 
of the student body stands the worth of 
the teaching staff. In its four hundred 
years and more of existence Upsala has 
had the services of great scholars, great 
teachers, and great men. The names of 
most of these professors are unknown to 
the Anglo-Saxon world. But two names 
stand forth with peculiar conspicuous- 
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hess, The two names, moreover, repre- 
sent the two great movements of human- 
ity, the scientific and the literary. One 
is Linneus, child of Sweden, born al- 
most two hundred years ago, poor in 
purse, but in the penury of his early 
teens indicating his scientific genius. 
In 1728 he went to Upsala. In hunger 
and cold and at (times despair he lived. 
He was rescued almost by accident by 
Celsius, Professor of Theology, -who 
gave him congenial employment and 
took him into his own house. From 
this time the ecareer of Linneus was 
like the course of a great river, deep- 
ening and enlarging as it went on. 
He beeame Professor of Botany at_Up- 
sala in 1741, and continued to hol the 
chair for thirty-seven years. The father 
of systematic botany gave to the univer- 
sity of which he was a student and a 
teacher great and enduring fame. 

Five years after Linnzeus died was-born 
in Sweden Erie Gustaf Geijer. He too 
became early in life a student of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, and at the age of 
thirty-two was appointed Professor of 
History, a chair which he held to the 
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before his death in 1847. It is 
not, however, to his work as 
of History only that the Swedish na- 
tion is in lasting debt to Geijer. In 
the great contest between French classi- 
cism and the romantic school, Geijer was 
the leaders of the romanticists. 
Ilis personality, and his writings in the 
/duna, the organ of his party, contributed 
much to the establishment of the taste 
of the Swedish people. Great was the 


year 


Pre »fessor 


one of 


service which Geijer rendered to the 
nation through his poems, but ‘even 
greater was the service which he gave 


in his History of the Swedish People. 
As a teacher, expositor, poet, and his- 
torian he and through the 
University of Upsala a minister to the 
Swedish nation and te all peoples. 

With a third great name—the greatest 
of them all—is Upsala associated, al- 
though the man who bore it never set 
foot in its lofty halls. The university 
library contains the translation of the 
sible made by Ulfilas, the bishop among 
the Goths. Such parts of this version as 
have come down to us and other evidence 
prove that Ulfilas among the pro- 
foundest of scholars and the boldest and 


became to 


was 
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most faithful of the apostles of early 
Christianity. This manuscript of one 
hundred and eighty-seven pages lifted a 
barbarian tongue into a literary language. 
It is still the great treasure-house for a 
knowledge of the early Gothic. 

In the conception of a college which 
obtains in America buildings occupy an 
important—too important—place. For 
buildings’ are a condition and not a force. 
But of the buildings of the University 
of Upsala a paragraph should be written. 
For in certain respects they are unique. 
The chief of these buildings is the uni- 
versity hall. It is of the 
type. The Renaissance is not a good 
type for college architecture. It 
ornate and elaborate. But the unfitting 
elaborateness of Upsala’s hall is em- 
bodied largely in the exterior. Within, 
a college building of the Renaissance 
form may be at once noble and convenient 
for college purposes. The interior of the 
chief building of Upsala is splendid and 
useful. 
portals, the noble atrium, the great senate- 
chamber, the passageways adorned with 
sculptures, appeal to the artistic im- 
agination and the esthetic taste with a 


Renaissance 


is too 


When one passes within its wide 
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force which even the University of 
Vienna does not approach. But of 
all the parts of the structure, the 
most impressive is the series of adminis- 
trative offices, This series begins with 
the chancellor’s office, and is followed by 
other offices or rooms for the four facul- 
ties. These rooms occupy the front of 
the second story. They are simply 
council-chambers. Their space is ample, 
their walls high, their furniture rich 
and heavy. Portraits of teachers and 
benefactors look down from the walls. 
These rooms are a microcosm of the 
noblest life of a noble nation for four 
hundred years. 

The government of the university, 
beginning with the King, runs down 
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through a chancellor and vice-chancellor 
and rector to minor authorities. The vice- 
chancellor is the Archbishop of Upsala. 
The faculties attend to ordinary con- 
cerns—scholastic, ecclesiastical, disciplin- 
ary. The support of the university is 
derived from grants made by the gov- 
ernment, and also from the income 
of estates given by Gustavus Adolphus, 
as well as from small fees. Students are 
admitted upon evidence of their having 
passed certain intermediate schools and 
having proved their fitness by examina- 
tion. In those ordinary respects of ad- 
ministration, of lecturing and of teach- 
ing, of academic duties and routine, of 
laboratories and libraries, Upsala is much 
like the well-equipped American college. 
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A Proposal 


BY 


lime.—1904. 
Piace.—A drawing-room in New York. 

He (lighting a cigarette). I had a 
curious experience yesterday. 

She. Indeed! 

He. I wonder if it would interest you? 

She. Why shouldn’t it? 

He. I don’t know; you do not seem 
unduly concerned. 

She. I am. attentive, at least. 
wish me to ask what it was? 

He. Naturally. 

She. Very well; I ask. 

He. You might misunderstand me. 

She. I promise not. 

ITe. Well, then, to begin, I was asked 
if I were in love with you. 

She. Oh! 

He. Yes. .. Rather awkward, wasn’t it ? 

She. I can’t see why. 

He. It seemed so to me. [ Pause. 

She. By the way, what did you say? 

He. I lied, of course— 

She. But what did you say? 

He. Didn’t I say I lied? 

She. Oh yes, so you did. [ Pause. 

He. What would you. have replied if 
the same question had been asked you— 
of me, say ? 

She. But she wouldn’t have asked me. 

He. How do you know ’twas she? 

She. It couldn’t have been awkward, 
otherwise. 

He. Oh, I see. 

She. I thought you would. [ Pause. 

He. But you haven’t answered my 
question. If somebody having the right 
had asked you, what would you have said ? 

She (comfortably). Nobody has the 
right. 

He. Um glad of that; but if somebody 
had— 

She. But nobody has. 

He. Still, I fail to see why you 
mightn’t answer. [Shrewdly.] Of course, 
if the question is embarrassing— 

She. It isn’t. I simply will not an- 
swer hypothetical questions. 


Do you 
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He. You prefer— 

She. I prefer nothing. 
not answer silly questions. 

He. You said hypothetical. 

She. Well, I now say silly or hypothet- 
ical, or both. 

He (apologetically ). I did not intend to 
annoy you. [Continuing after a pause. | 
You see, it was like this. She suddenly 
discovered that she didn’t love me, after 
all; but she wanted to make me respon- 
sible for breaking it off. I saw her game 
immediately. 

She. How clever! 
you— 


He. 


TI said I would 


And so she asked 


If I were in love with you—yes. 


... And that leads up to what I 
going to tell you. ... 

She. Well? 

He. That it is all over between us. 


[ Reflectively. | 


was 


She. Oh! 
your lie? 

He. Oh, I say, not at all! 

She. But you did lie; you said you did. 
And then she broke it off. ... Why 
didn’t you tell the truth? 

He. 1 knew you would misunderstand 
me. 

She. I don’t misunderstand you. How 
could I? It is quite simple. She asked 
you if you were in love with me and you 
told a lie—said that you were— 

He. I said nothing of the sort. 

She. But you did; of course you did. 
Else she wouldn’t bave broken it off. 

[ Pause. 

He. Would you have told the truth? 

She. I wouldn’t say I was in love with 
a person when I wasn’t. 

He. I tell you I didn’t. 

She. But you said— 

He. I said I wasn’t. 

She. Then why did she break it off? 

He (miserably). I don’t know. Be- 
cause she wanted to, I suppose... . 
[Cheerfully.] Anyhow, it’s all over. 

She. I econgratulate— 

He. Whom? 


Because of 
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She. No matter. 

He. Are you very sorry? 

Nhe. Why should I be ? 

He. I don’t know. I 
might be glad. 

She. Why glad? 

He. Well, on her account—or mine— 
or possibly— 


thought you 


I rather hoped—on your 

She. You are becoming involved. 

He. Tam not. I know what I want to 
say, but I ean’t seem to say it. 

She. Then I shouldn’t try. 

He. You don’t have to. Unfortunate- 
ly, I am the one who has to— 

She. Has to what? 

HTe. Say it. 

She. Is the obligation so serious ? 

He. Yes; it isn’t fair, either. 

She. Then why make the attempt? 

He. I have decided that I must. But 
before I do I ought to tell you something. 

She. You need not. 

He. I tell you I must. I consider it 
my duty. When I told her I was not 
in love with you, I did lie, as I said— 
at any rate, I thought I did. 
| Placidly.] Sinee then I have discovered 
that I was telling the truth. 

She. What! 

ITe. Yes; that is where the curious ex- 
perience begins. The only way I can 
account for it is that I was and I wasn’t. 

She. That seems a simple and easy 
way. 

He. But it isn’t. It is very complex. 
If you promise not to laugh at me, I 
will try to explain. 

She. I am dumb. 

He. I don’t want you to be dumb, of 
course, but sometimes you mix me up, 
and that makes me feel stupid. 

She. Possibly— 

He (irritably). Oh yes, I know; it may 
be that I feel stupid because I am 
stupid— 

She. I didn’t say— 

Te. Of course you didn’t, and you 
wouldn’t. You would have expressed it 
more subtly, but the idea would have 
been the same. . . . But I don’t want to 
argue, especially about myself. I only 
wish to tell you what happened. 

She. Oh yes, the curious experience. 

He. Yes, the curious experience. Now 
may I go on? 

She. If you are sure the preamble is 
quite finished, 


He. It is, quite, Well, then, I was. 
I know that I was, because I was in love 
onee before. 

She. How interesting! 

He. Please don’t interrupt. It was 
when I was fifteen. She was — well, 
older—maybe twenty-eight or thirty. It 
was what they call calf-love, I believe, 
but it was very nice. I ean reeall every 
detail of that experience, too—every smile 
she gave me, every gracious word, every 
look, up to the last time I saw her, when 
she kissed me good-by. During all that 
time I thought of nobody and nothing 
but her. Waking or sleeping, her image 
was in my heart. I really adored her. 
. . . And that is the way I loved you. 

She. The way yvou— 

He. The way I loved you, yes. 

She. I admire your candor. 

He (unnoticing). Yes, the same, pre- 
cisely. I never loved anybody after her 
until I met you, and I didn’t know I 
loved you until one morning, in a cabin 
by the lake, I awoke early and it was 
misty outside, and I was gazing sleepily 
through the little window, when I saw 
you coming towards me through the fog. 

She. Poetical, but unhealthy— 

He. You were wearing that soft white 
gown, the one you wore last night at 
dinner, and the diamonds were in your 
hair, your lips were parted in a smile, 
both hands were outstretched towards me, 
and there was a wonderful light in your 
eyes—and I loved you and knew I loved 
you, and was glad of it. 

She. How imaginative! 

He (irritably). Oh, 1 say, that isn’t 
fair! I’m serious now. 

She. You weren’t then? 

He. IT mean— 

She. Go on. I let you dream again. 

He (continuing). Then, after that, 
like when I was a boy—with the other 
one, you know—I couldn’t think and 
didn’t want to think of anything or any- 
body else. Everywhere I saw you—in 
the shadows of the trees your form, in 
the mirrors of the lake your face, in th@ 
sky at night your eyes, shining with the 
same beautiful light and making me hap- 
py to be alive and in love—with you. 

She. The Youth’s Dream of Love! 

ITe. Dream? I dreamed of you, of 





course, but the half-waking was the best. 
I would lie perfectly still for hours. be- 
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fore daylight gazing through the window 
and for the when it 
came, as it did nearly every morning, I 


longing mist, and 
always saw you, though not always the 
Once you 
did sit one evening, you remember, under 


same. you were sitting, as 
a lamp 

She. In the morning mists of the si- 
lent woods ? 

He. Oh, now, look here! 
make fun. I tell you I'm 

She. Go on, dreamer of dreams! 


He, Well, I—I— 


She (p ompting }. 


You always 


Under a lamp— 
He. Under a lamp reading aloud, and 
the soft light shone down through your 
beautiful hair touched your cheek 
with a radiance that seemed to illuminate 
Ve | And 
from me, 
ahead of me, in evening dress, gleaming 
with gems, and the splendid freedom of 


and 


the very music of your voice. 
then, again, you were walking 


your glorious self, your white shoulders, 
your high head crowned with diamonds 
that was my princess vision, the one, 
I think, I loved the best. | Pause. 
She (gently). Is that all? 
Hle. No. After I and 


arrived here 


} 


eard you were coming my impatience 


fever. It seemed as if I 

The one intervening day 
And when, finally, you did 
come, I was in the hall pretending to 
listen to what the 
but I did not hear a word, only murmurs. 


became a 
couldn’t 
was an age. 


wait. 


others were saying, 
I was really listening eagerly, intently, 
the week before 
for the erackling of a deer in the bushes, 
for the sound of your carriage wheels, 
And when you stepped out and walked 
up the path my heart was beating as it 
had never beaten before 
the girl leans forward) 
other time long ago 
and 


in absolute silence, as 


| unconsciously 
not even at that 
and you came in 
hands with one and another 
and finally with me. I was shaking like 
1 leaf, I know I was, when I took your 
hand and looked into your eyes. 

She. And then 

He. And then . well, I knew 
stantly that it was all a mistake. 

She. What! 

He (noticing nothing). Yes—the light 
of my dreams had gone out of your eyes, 
and there was only the amused friendli- 
ness IT had always seen before ... and 
I was steady in a second, because I knew 


shook 


in- 
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that I wasn’t in love with you, with you 
as you really are, at all. 
She With me as I real- 
ly am! 
HTe. I don’t that I didn’t 
you, wasn’t fond of you, and all that. 
She. Oh, I see 
He. No, no—I really loved you, I do 
now, and always shall—if for no other 
reason, for the joy of that one week—but 
I wasn’t in love with you. There is all 
the difference in the world, it seems to me. 
[Curiously,. | 
out 
I mean ? 
She (hesitating). I 
He. Of 
wouldn’t, naturally. 
son why you should. 


(musingly ). 


mean love 


platonic— 


Did you notice any- 


thing of the ordinary—about me, 


didn’t. You 
There was no rea- 


course you 
Besides [laughing], 
I don’t suppose I really looked such an 
ass as I felt... .. 
to-day, though. 
She. What? 
He. Why, the contrast. It 


same situation precisely. 


It was very amusing 


the 
I was in the 
hall, as before, with the others, and your 
carriage stopped and you came up the 
path, and while you were greeting the 
others I actually felt my pulse and nearly 
laughed aloud. It seemed a sort of joke 
on myself, you know. 

She (sharply). A joke? 

He, Of course,—there wasn’t an extra 
beat. It might have been anybody—any 
body, I mean, that I like and am glad 
And it has been so ever since, 
naturally, ... But wasnt it a curious 
xperience ¢ 

She (slowly). I think it was, rather. 
| Laughing nervously.| It occurs to m 

or, rather, what was 7 doing all this 
time? What was my—well, my attitude, 
you know? 

ITe. That has puzzled me, too. The 
fact is, I don’t know. I didn’t seem to 
It was J that was in love with you 
and that seemed to be all that was neces 
sary. Even after it was all over, it was 
so good to have discovered that I stil! 
could love like that, that nothing els 
seemed of muth importance. It makes 
life so much more worth living, you 
know. [Haltingly.| Of course I am ver 
grateful to you. 

She. T fail to see why. 
been a quite passive agent. 

He. Oh yes, wholly, [Hastily.] Don’t 


was 


to see, 


care, 


I seem to hav: 
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think for a moment that you were—well, 
committed, so to speak, at any time even 
in the wildest flight of my imagination. 
You were not really concerned at all, 

She (smiling). All 1 had to do was to 
appear at the right time and_ look 
pleasant. 

Ile (laughing). Yes, that’s about all. 
But it was very good of you to do even 


that, and I appreciate it, 


She. You are quite welcome, I am 
sure. 
He. Thank you. | Pause. 


She. Then- 
as you 


well, after it was all over, 
say You don’t mind my cu- 
riosity, do you? 

He. Oh no, indeed! 
She. 
you felt 

ITe. Relieved. Yes, I did, really. A 
load off mind. I don’t know 
how to express it exactly, but—as nearly 
as I ean—I was awfully glad I had been 
in love with you—in that real way, you 
know—and I was glad, too, though not 
so glad, of course, that I wasn’t any more. 

. Oh, there was another curious thing. 
You know, I always thought of yvou— 
during that time, I mean—as Marjorie. 

She. Marjorie of the Mists—the Mar- 
jorie that isn’t really I? 

He (quickly). Yes—that’s it! I didn’t 
eall you course, there 
was no talking—any more than I did 
before or do now, but you were Marjorie 
to me all the time. You were not a bit 
the Dolly dialogue you really are. 
| Hastily.| Not that I don’t like you as 
a Dolly dialogue, because I do—[laugh- 
ing]—you are such a clever one. 

She. Thank you. 

He. Please don’t think I meant to 
be uncomplimentary. I didn’t, really. 
| Looking at the clock.] Why, I had no 
idea it was so late. I must have bored 
you frightfully. But you won’t mind one 
minute more, will you? You see, I 
haven’t yet said what I came to say. 


On the contrary— 
Well, afterwards, then, I suppose 


was my 


so—because, of 


She. No? 

He. No. ...I1 want to ask you to 
marry me. 

She. Well, of all the— 


He. 


Yes, I know. 


It does seem queer. 





SO] 


and you must think me an awful ass to 
tell you all this, but somehow I felt as 
if I ought and you could judge 
whether it would be right or wrong. 
Only | hope it will be right, because | 
love you very much. 

She. But you are not in love with me 

He. 1 don’t want to talk about that 
uny more. I have said all there is to 
say, and there’s an end of it, so far as 
I am concerned, 

She. It 


pose ¢ 


to, 


doesn’t matter to me, I sup- 

He. Oh yes, of course it does, in a way. 
But, really, it would be a good sort of 
match. We are both rich, belong to the 
same set, the families would like it, and 
all that sort of thing, and—but you have 
thought about it, haven’t you? 

She (wearily). Yes, I suppose so, 

He. Oh, now I am tiring you. For- 
give me, won't Of you 
needn’t answer now. I will drop in to- 
morrow if I 


you ¢ course 


may. [Rising and taking 
a cigarette. | Now I’m off. [ Shaking 
hands.| Good night! [Going to the 


door.| I say, I think I might this once— 

She. Might what ? 

He (smiling). Call you as I thought 
of you in my dreams—anyhow—until to- 
morrow then — good night. Mar- 
jorie. cee 

She. Good night. 

She (softly). Harry. 

[A moment’s silence broken by the 
of a match in the 
hall; listening intently, she hears 
him go down the path, whistling 
the 


door-knob; walking slowly across 


[ The door closes. 


scratching 


gayly; her grasp releases 
the room, she drops among the 
cushions she has just left, crit- 
ically examines the monogram on 
his forgotten cigarette-case ; opens 
it, observing with a smile that 
each cigarette the mono- 
gilt; she lights one, 
smokes meditatively till the tip is 
reached, lets it fall upon the rug 
unheeded, moves slightly as if to 
rise, then, suddenly turning, 
buries her face in the cushions 
and quietly bursts into tears. 


hears 
gram in 











The Cup 


BY 


WILLIAM SHARP 


BUDDHIST’S tomb-shaped cup enwrought in 
With gods of silence carven on its breast: 


jade, 


ut is there peace where war is never made, 


Can Silence live amid 


eternal 


rest ¢ 


Chitor’s Cosy Chair, 


NEW version of the famous treatise 
A of Luigi Cornaro on the art of 
temperate living, comes to us from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. votary 


of the Venetian has made it his 
business and pleasure to reprint the dis- 


There a 
Suge 


courses of Cornaro, together with several 
kindred from the writings of 
Addison, Bacon, and Sir William Temple, 
and to publish them all in a volume em- 
bellished with portraits of the different 
writers, beginning with Cornaro himself. 
In this volume the editor and publisher 
has pertinently and advantageously as- 


passages 


sembled other matters, such as an agree- 
able sketch of Cornaro’s life, which we 
may attribute to Mr. William F. Butler 
himself, since it is assigned to no other; 
the sonnets of Hieronimo Gualdo address- 
ed to Cornaro a hundred years after his 
death, and the poem dedicated to him two 
centuries later still by John Witt Ran- 
dall, the grandson of Samuel Adams. 
There is an account of the Cornaro fami 

and its eminent members, and a pleasing 
of Cornaro’s villas in and 
about the city of Padua, by Professor 
Emilio Lovarini of Bologna. Out of the 
large body of literature which has rein- 
carnated the centenarian, and will prob- 
ably perpetuate his memory as long as 
men wish to bring the psalmist to con- 
fusion by passing his limit ten, twenty, 
“or thirty years and more, Mr. Butler has 
chosen intelligently and tastefully; and 
there is adventitiously a fitness in this 
translation coming from the region, if not 
the State, which has sold the world so 
many health foods; for thongh Milwaukee 
itself suggests beer rather than breakfast 


deseription 


cereals there is everything in the pro 
pinquity of Battle Creek to inspire the 
hope that this may be the hour for men 
to think again of living temperately, Mr. 
Butler has done what he could to perfect 
his edition with the help of many Italian 
scholars, and those who wish to eat wise 
ly if not too well, may have courage to 
feel that they cannot err by following 
Cornaro’s instruction in the present Eng- 
lish terms. 
I 

We have all known for near upon four 
hundred years, though many of us will 
like to be reminded that Cornaro’s trea 
tise on The Temperate Life is made up 


of four discourses, written respectively at 


the age of eighty-three, eighty-six, ninety 
one, and ninety-six years, and offered with 
constantly mounting satisfaction to the 
large publie which the first had interested. 
If toward the last the satisfaction be- 
comes rather more like self-satisfaction, 
it is a pleasure in having kept faithfully 
to a course judiciously chosen which the 
reader could not deny the venerable au- 
thor without churlishness; we think he 
will be more inclined to own with us the 
charm of his piety and _ philanthropy. 
This is such indeed as to make one will 
ing to live, or at ieast willing for others 
to live, upon twelve daily ounces 0: 
“bread, the yolk of an egg, a little meat. 
and some soup, with not above fourteen 
ounces of wine”; for it seems as if th 
grace and peace of such health as Cor 
naro’s could not be too widely spread 
One could easily allow the harmless 
spiritual pride which the beneficiaries 0! 
such a diet might feel, and if it conduced 
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to the amiability which everywhere ap- 
pears in Cornaro’s discourses, one would 
scarcely object to their longevity; though 
Hawthorne has noted in his romance of 
Septimius Felton the danger men run of 
cumbering the earth by remaining too 
long upon it. In one of those wonder- 
ful memoranda which intersperse the 
fragmentary story, he invites himself to 
“express the weariness” of the younger 
veneration “at the intolerable control the 
undying one had of them; his always 
bringing up precepts from his own ex- 
perience, never consenting to anything 
new, and so impeding progress; his habits 
hardening into him; his ascribing to him- 
self all wisdom, and depriving everybody 
of his right to successive command; his 
endless talk, and dwelling on the past, so 
that the world could not bear him, De- 
scribe his ascetic and severe habits, his 
rigid calmness, ete.” 

But in Cornaro there is apparently 
nothing of all this, and we do not think 
it is to be feared in his followers if they 
do not live much beyond a hundred; if 
they pass a hundred and twenty-five, say, 
they might become the sort of oppressors 
that Hawthorne dreads, or whimsically 
affects to dread. Cornaro himself lived 
to be only a hundred and two years old, 
and that may be the reason why he con- 
tinued so modest and kindly to the end. 
In his fourth discourse, when he might 
logically have been growing arrogant, he 
does nothing worse than recall the serv- 
ices he has rendered his beloved Venice 
in teaching her how she may keep her 
lagoon and harbor in condition for a 
thousand years, how she may increase her 
food-supply by draining her marshes and 
irrigating her arid plains, how she may 
strengthen her position so as to be almost 
invulnerable, how she may grow in beauty 
and riches, and how sweeten and purify 
to perfection her healthful air. But this 
is a sort of self-indulgence which we 
should not forbid a man of fifty or sixty, 
and there is no reason why we should 
grudge it to a man of ninety-six, who may 
also be allowed a little pleasure in the 
patience with which he has borne the loss 
of his fortune, and in the freedom from 
the dominion of the appetites which he 
has achieved by his reasonable and virtu- 
ous life. The most bigoted agnostic 
could hardly blame him for his final con- 
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viction “that our departure from this 
world is not death, but merely a passage 
which the soul makes from this earthly 
life to a heavenly one, immortal and in- 
finitely perfect,” and no one else could 
accuse him of cold-heartedness when he 
says, “Even the death of any of my 
grandchildren, or of any other relatives 
or friends, could never cause me trouble 
except the first instinetive motion of the 
soul, which, however, soon passes away.” 
As for his amusements, it does not appear 
very selfish to spend one’s leisure at such 
an advanced age in writing “on various 
topics, especially architecture and agri- 
culture,” or in conversing “with various 
men of fine and high intellect,” from 
whom he says he never fails to learn 
something. If the conscientious ab- 
stainer cannot allow Cornaro his innocent 
superstition that “ wine is truly the milk 
of the aged,” and that as he cannot drink 
any sort of wine in either July or August, 
he must certainly perish but for the new 
wine which he is “ always careful to have 
ready by the beginning of September,” 
yet the most disorderly and dyspeptic 
glutton would probably agree that a great 
deal of unmerited suffering would be 
spared the best of us if we did not eat to 
excess. For the moral effect of his con- 
stant thought of himself, and his per- 
petual delight in having discovered in his 
temperance the elixir of life, or at least 
of a long life, no critic could imagine 
censuring Cornaro, 

We will confess that we seemed to find 
something oversmoothly complacent in 
his dwelling on the delight he has in his 
house “in the most beautiful quarter of 
the noble and learned city of Padua,” and 
his “ various gardens, beautified by run- 
ning streams,” whether in the town, or at 
his “extremely comfortable and _ fine 
country-seat in the most desirable part 
of the Euganean Hills,” where he takes 
part, “at times in some easy and pleas- 
ant hunting,” suited to his age. But 
reading up and down and back and forth 
across the pages, we came upon something 
that gave us pause. It was the passage 
in which he tells us how he enjoys his 
“villa in the plain,” which was formerly 
a waste place of “marshy and unwhole- 
some atmosphere, a home rather for 
snakes than for human beings,” but 
where after he had “drained off the 
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waters,” he says “the air became health- 
ful, and people flocked thither from every 
direction,—the number of the inhabit- 
ants began to muitipiy exceedingly, and 
... 1 ean say, with truth, that in this 
place I hive given God an altar, a temple, 
and adore him.” This could 
hardly be called an unseemly boast, by 
the most hypercritical, and upon the 
whole no such complete case can be made 
out against Cornaro as that which Haw- 
thorne imagines of “the undying one” 
in his romance. There the egotist, who 
drinks the elixir of life, prescribes for 
himself a regimen revolting to many be- 
side the glutton and sluggard. He is to 
observe of course a very spare diet; but he 
is also in the interest of his longevity 
to keep an even pulse of about seventy 
a minute; question any possible heart- 
throb for its meaning; forbear all resent- 
ments as deleterious, and forget if not 
forgive his enemies; touch no man’s hand 
and no woman’s lips; do some good daily, 
for the glow of self-approval is healthful, 
and eschew evil because remorse corrodes ; 
shun the sick, the maimed, the destitute 
and miserable, for the sight of these is 
hurtful; smile continually, for that be- 
gets an inward cheerfulness; ignore 
wrinkles and gray hairs, since these in- 
crease with recognition; not read the 
great poets, who stir the heart unduly; 
not long for anything ardently; and 
above all guard himself from falling in 
love as from a fatal thing. 


II 


No doubt it was with a haunting re- 
membrance of all this that we turn- 
ed to the discourses of Cornaro in the 
new version; and it really seems impos- 
sible for a man to take constant thought 
of himself without incurring the danger 
of self-love hinted in the romancer’s 
irony. All the deeply personalized phases 
of religion tended to a spiritual con- 
sciousness which was not spiritually 
wholesome. The lives of the saints no 
less than the old puritanical diaries bear 
witness to this; and if the records of the 
literary life itself were searched they 
would probably be found as abundant 
in warnings against the vice of self- 
scrutiny. It is a kind of madness to 
watch any side of one’s nature with in- 
cessant vigilance; and it might be shown 


souls to 
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that it is better to overeat or even 
overdrink, now and then, than to be 
perpetually considering what one shal! 
eat, and what one shall drink. As to 
the moral effect of such logic it may 
not be favorable to the high liver, but 
it is imaginable at least that no man 
of a make less sweet and commendab| 
than Cornaro’s could have been proot 
for sixty or seventy years against th: 
habit of counting the daily ounces of 
bread and meat and wine which sustained 
him in perfect health. 

Perfect health, though it is worth 
much, is possibly not worth so much as 
that. In Cornaro it conduced to philan 
thropy, industry, patience, and piety; but 
mostly it seems to be the sick people wh 
are the wisest, kindest, and best. W 
would not make this a counsel of glut- 
tony, but who can say how much of thx 
poetry of the world may not have com 
from disordered livers? Without th 
dyspepsia of Carlyle the nineteenth cen- 
tury might have been wanting in th 
highest of its much testimony against 
shams, and it is hard to think of indiges 
tion and insincerity together. There 
always serious danger that the perfect]; 
well man will be a brute, through mer 
inability to realize what suffering is: 
and it may be that the boon of uni: 
terrupted health can be safely entrusted 
only to those who, like Cornaro, have first 
known the pangs of disease. There wil! 
probably not be so many to emulate 
Cornaro, however, even with the advan- 
tage of having him in a new version, that 
we need guard against the spread of a 
heartless sobriety. The evil, if it is a1 
evil, is of another sort, and is conditioned 
in nothing less than longevity itself. 


III 


A good old age may be old on almost 
any terms, but it can be good only on 


much stricter grounds. It can be good 
if it is the age of a man who has led a 
just life; and we all know how difficult 
that is. Otherwise it will be full o! 
cares worse than pains, which may in- 
crease with it, in spite of a high bodily 
condition, for the mind works backward 
in the later years and dwells upon the 
irretrievable errors of the past, since 
there are no longer the hopes of the 
future to amuse it. It is a pleasant con- 
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vention that the old are comforted in re- 
calling the happiness of other times; but 
this is a convention only. Happiness is 
something we cannot feel except in im- 
parting it, and there is nothing bores the 
young so much, or that they turn from 
with such lively resentment, as the by- 
gone joys which the old try to share 
with them. The old must look forward 
as the young must; but the old can look 
forward only to a world beyond this; so 
that the psalmist’s limit was probably not 
too closely drawn, after all. By means of 
twelve ounces of food and fourteen of 
drink a good man like Cornaro could pass 
thirty-two years beyond the limit in 
serenity; but the average sinner might 
very well wish to be gone earlier. The 
average saint, in fact, is of no such joy- 
ous temper, or pleasing occupation that 
he always desires to stay. Sometimes he 
experiences a loss of all the earthly in- 
terests, and his heart sinks with the mis- 
giving which oppressed an old Armenian 
monk of San Lazzaro at Venice. It ap- 
that the air of the lagoons is 
friendly to longevity, and this old monk 
had lived longer than Cornaro by six 
years, upon a diet probably as_ tem- 
perate as his, and with a past of as 
few regrets. But toward the end he 
went sadly about complaining that God 
had forgotten him. 

That is not the grief of most men; 
they are too sharply aware of being 
specially looked after in their aches and 
pains; but after a certain period no man 
is quite at home on earth. It is not only 
that so many who made it home for him 
are gone. The fashion of the world has 
insensibly changed and from time to 
time he is conscious of another way of 
doing, thinking, feeling, which his feet 
cannot find, no matter how eagerly he 
gropes for it. He is a little droll in his 
old fashion, and if he makes himself 
over in the new fashion he is much more 
than a little droll. Better yield meekly 
and go to the wall, for it is there that 
real youth, veritable modernity, must push 
him whether it will or not. Its very 
kindness is full of anguish for him, un- 
less his sensibilities are dulled by time, 
and often it does not think to be even 
cruelly kind. Its crude, unconscious 
foree appals him; and he asks himself, 
as well as he can, with the breath knock- 


pears 
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ed out of him by some unmeant thrust 
or pressure from it, if he was once like 
that. Very probably he thinks he was 
not, but very probably he was; and he 
begins to feel the dismay of meeting his 
former self much earlier than he would 
have supposed. 

In most cases the fear of the young 
does not beset the elderly at a period 
which most of the elderly would regard 
as an hour of the golden prime; but the 
fear of youth is something that steals 
upon one unawares, and realizes itself 
to him by some sudden accident. Such 
as it is, however, and of such hour as 
it is, it seems to be a more palpable mo- 
tive for not living above a hundred, than 
the modest dread of being a bore, and a 
burden to succeeding generations. These 
will take care of themselves, in spite of 
Hawthorne’s fantastic surmise. They 
will not be much put about by the pres- 
ence of the sage, or much bound by the 
maxims of his toothlessly mumbled wis- 
dom. Rather, his mortal juniors would 
be apt to make the world so lively for 
the undying one who attempted to stay 
its course that he would wish himself out 
of it in much less than a thousand years. 


IV 

In Tourguénief’s heart - breakingly 
beautiful story, “The Nest of Nobles,” 
there is a passage of such pathos as aches 
undyingly in the memory. After many 
years, Lavretsky, the good unhappy La- 
vretsky, who has loved and lost the gentle 
Lisa, comes back to the house where he 
used to see her. It is full of young 
people who were children when Lisa and 
he were young; and one of the girls im- 
pulsively proposes a game of Puss-in-the- 
Corner. There are just enough, she 
says, and none of them realizes that with 
Lavretsky there in the midst of them, 
there is one too many. They have been 
very kind and good to him, but suddenly 
they do not think of him any more than 
if he were not in the world, as indeed 
he was not in their world. This says 


the whole, or will say it to those who 
are old enough to know that there was 
ever that heart-breakingly beautiful sto- 
ry: there certainly never was for those 
who are young enough to like the stories 
of nowadays. 

A good old age need not be arrogantly 
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authoritative in order to be objectionable. 
It is sufficiently cumbersome, though pos- 
sibly not molestful without that. Each 
generation has divinely and naturally the 
right to round out its cycle in its own 
way; and every man must be self-taught 
if he is taught at all. Suppose Cornaro 
did do these things for the public good 
on which, however humbly, he prides him- 
self: advised how best to fortify the la- 
goons and purify them of malaria (no 
one had yet thought of attacking the mos- 
quito), to drain the swamps of the main- 
land and irrigate its fields, and to extend 
the commerce of the city he loved. The 
question is whether he was not keeping 
younger man from his chance of 
fame and fortune. Were there not youths 
of forty, fifty, and sixty years in Venice 
who were as good military and civil 
engineers, agriculturists, and economists, 
as this octogenarian, nonogenarian, cen- 
tenarian, and was he not possibly hin- 
them from a career of profit 
and usefulness ? 

There is much, very much, in such a 
view of the matter to make the thought- 
ful reader pause in his purpose of living a 
hundred years. He will have to ask him- 


some 


dering 


self, before he puts it in effect, not only 
whether he will have a very good time 
himself, but also whether he will not be 


spoiling the good time which others 
would like to have, if he continues in a 
world already sufficiently crowded and 
constantly becoming more crowded. He 
will be forgotten if he goes, but he stands 
a chance of becoming a not unattractive 
portion of race-history; if he stays he 
will be forgotten except at those odious 
moments when he is found in the way. 
We can promise he will enjoy these mo- 
ments (unless he is of a different sort of 
reader from the sort we prefer to fancy) 
no more than the hungry generation that 
cannot scruple to tread him down will 
enjoy them. 

Then there is another point which he 
must consider before entering upon 
the “sober life” which leads to the long 
life. It may be all very well for him 
to weigh his meat and drink, and not let 
them daily exceed twenty-six ounces to- 
gether; that may conduce to health and 
self-respect; it may save him in docior’s 
as well as butcher’s bills. It may be 
wise; but is it natural? Is not it natural 
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rather to eat more than is good for y 
of things that are bad for you? It see: 
to be taken for granted that glutton 
is a denial of the innate wisdom 
the animals; but is it so? What hor 
was ever kept out of a field of green oa 
by prudential considerations? What c 
from a surfeit of green corn? The she 
innocent and irreproachable as it oth 
wise is, subjects itself to terrific colies | 
its unwise and we all kn 
what the pig is, though it has often be 
held up as an example because it neith 
chews nor smokes tobacco. The v 
bee, the type of sober industry, noto: 
ously gets drunk on cider if it can g 
the cider. 

We would be needlessly alarming as 
the danger possibly attendant on the a 
eral diffusion of a new edition of the go 
old Cornaro’s famous work. Man will n 
so readily change his nature as mig! 
be conjectured. In spite of knowii 
(though not realizing) that he will lis 
something less than a hundred years, 
he keeps on guttling and guzzling as 
present, he will probably keep on. Ev: 
if he could easily change his gluttono 
nature, which he shares with all the a 
mals, he would still have to change | 
habits, and that is a much more for 
dable undertaking. Merely to shun + 
convivial board would perhaps be m 
than he was equal to. Doubtless man) 
reformer who has eaten too much bre: 
fast would follow Cornaro to the end if 
were not for being asked somewhere 
luncheon or dinner, where any sort of s 
denial would be a sort of offence. But 
it is we think the treatise of the Ve: 
tian sage can be read with comparat 
impunity, and we can safely comm: 
it, even at this late day, for the charm 
its quaint sincerity, since few are lik 
to act upon its instruction. The wo 
may be always trusted not to take wisd 
seriously. Otherwise the best bo 
would be as bad as the best man, if t! 
lived long enough, and we should, f: 
time to time, have to collect them 
Alexandrian libraries and get some 
mane Omar to burn them; lest the 
balance of good and evil should be und 
disturbed, and the play between them 
which the soul finds its freedom sh: 
be lost through a universal and {fi 
reformation of the species. 
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Ciitar’s Study. 


HICH is the more beautiful 
and more worthy thought: 
that our planet and the solar 
system of which it is a part—to us 
most interesting part—belong to a 
celestial brotherhood by a kinship so in- 
ate that no one member can cherish 
in invidious distinction over any other; 
that the earth is the central object 
the Creator’s revard, pivotal in the 
Universal Plan, the only dwelling-place 
living souls ¢ 
[he question does not occur to us in 
astronomical connection, such as 
Alfred Wallace has presented in his 
ent book, and which our neighbor of 
Easy Chair in the preceding number 
de the basis of interestingly suggestive 
eculations, having in view the bearing 
on human beliefs—upon the human 
nsciousness itself—of that central loca- 
tion which Dr. Wallace assigns to our 
ir system, together with the absence 
of any definite proof of the habitability 
of other worlds. 


The matter of location is not so im- 
pressive—since it is constantly shifting— 
as is the position of the earth as the only 
habitable world in the universe, if that 
position could be established, It is known 
that only within certain limits of tem- 
perature—an infinitesimally small are of 

whole cycle of evolution—can organic 

exist on any planet. But suppose 
the earth to have fairly entered upon this 
narrow field of interesting possibilities, 
iccording to the scientific theory held a 
generation ago there could have been no 
emergence of life. Omne vivum ex vivo 
was a firmly established maxim. From 
non-living matter no life could be 
evolved. Given a bit of protoplasm, and 
the glorious possibility might be realized. 
Whenee finally did come this precious 
legacy? Lord Kelvin suggested that the 
earth owed this endowment to a meteoric 
visitation. How precarious the condition 
preliminary to so vast a sequel! But 
if life was thus alien to the earth, her 
child by adoption only, then it must have 
been mothered somewhere—in some of 
those vast regions which are now sup- 
posed to be absolutely sterile. 


Of course this dilemma disappears 
when, in the course of investigations now 
being pursued, the distinction between 
living and non-living matter is abolished. 
Then also it will be seen that when on any 
planet the permissive conditions exist, 
organic life in its entire series of evolu- 
tions is inevitable. It would be a rash 
conclusion of science that only on a single 
planet can these conditions exist. 

But, as we have said, our purpose is 
not to consider the effect of any astro- 
nomical theory or of any scientific hy- 
pothesis concerning matter, organic or 
inorganic, upon human speculation as to 
man’s place and destiny in this universe. 
We wish rather to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to some ancient imaginations about 
the earth in that long period—far longer 
than that of which we have a definite 
record—when human thought and feeling 
were so inseparable from external ap- 
pearances that man and the world moved 
in one current, and any analysis that 
should separate them would have seemed 
as impossible as it would have been 
deemed unnatural. 


Another book, quite different from Dr. 
Wallace’s—The Plea of Pan, by Henry 
W. Nevinson, published three years ago— 
has diverted our thoughts from modern 
analyses and definitions into this old field. 
Mr. Nevinson has the sense of the souls 
in things, as Pater had, a quicker sense 
indeed, though not so subtle or so richly 
cultivated. Indeed, any comparison of 
this writer—so objective, so boldly as- 
sertive, so virile always—with one like 
Pater, who shunned positive definition, 
who was so sensitive to adumbrations, 
tentatively depicting the shadows that 
haunted him, yet always with a lu- 
minous intellectual transparency, would 
not suggest itself to us except for this 
one book of Mr. Nevinson’s and some of 
his critical essays, and in these only be- 
cause they show remarkable power of 
imaginative interpretation. How pro- 
jective and synthetic his method is in 
this interpretation is indicated by the 
fact that instead of shyly courting 
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the great Pan, feeling after him in the 
secret ways where so elusive a deity 
might be supposed to hide, he abruptly 
encounters him in the open, turning upon 
him his own old trick of sudden surprise 
by which he brought upon men’s hearts 
that kind of quick fright which to this 
day is known as “ panic.” 

The versatility of this essayist is ap- 
parent when we consider that the Plea of 
Pan had its conception as incidental to 
the life of a war correspondent in Greece 
in the last struggle between that country 
and Turkey—the theme of one of the au- 
thor’s earlier books. But the writer’s first 
meeting with the god is supposed to ante- 
date that stirring event, and has about it 
the atmosphere of peace and rustic seren- 
ity. Indeed, it takes place in old Arcadia, 
high up in the mountains, close to the 
ruins of a temple built to Apollo on the 
site of an old shrine of Pan. 

An interesting situation surely for the 
appearance of the older god, just when 
our author was wondering why his wor- 
ship, was driven out by that of Apollo. 
His companion, Gordon, suggests that 
“it doesn’t strange that a half- 
brutish conception like him—the rude god 


seem 


of an innocent but distinctly provincial 


Arcadia—should be superseded by the 
worship of Apollo in his purest and kind- 
liest form, the Destroyer turned to Heal- 
er. In such a place as this one may 
be conscious of a sense of healing, of 
purification, in the cool air and fresh- 
ness of the mountains. ... The mind 
itself is pervaded with a purity as of 
sunrise. The human passions then ap- 
pear to it gross and almost inconceivable, 
like the grotesque monsters of creation’s 
early slime. Guided by an increasing 
discernment, the soul becomes rigorous in 
selection of her proper food. . She lays 
on herself the limits which are the doors 
into space, and girding herself with re- 
straints, she hastens to the fruition of the 
brief but high rewards which open upon 
her rigorous course. At every step her deli- 
cacy of choice increases; her demand for 
purity and decorous beauty becomes more 
exacting. But at every step also her 
frame becomes more tightly strung, and 
her purpose more strenuous. Then in the 
heart is built up, stone by stone, a temple 
such as this, fit house for a male god, 
a home of grave liberty, such as springs 
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from laws self-imposed and _ self-just 
ee 

“Not what we have, nor what we d 
but what we are—that is our kingdom, 
. . . and what we are depends upon a long 
series of choice—those brief but etern 
acts of choice—self-imposed limits whi 
are the assurance of man’s strength 
of his ultimate spiritual emancipation.” 

Then, as if in answer to this nol 
plea for Apollo, the older god appear: 
The low clear note of a flute was heard 
coming nearer and nearer, and so 
sensible of a strange presence, our 
thor looked up and “ saw the great hind 
quarters of some dark and shaggy beast 
ic. stretched on the ground 
deep in flowers.” Evidently he had ov: 
heard what had just said about 
“limits ” and “acts of choice” as com- 
pleting man’s redemption from vulgarity, 
for his first words, in “a deep, low voice, 
with a kind of laugh in it,” were: 

“T’m afraid, sir, you wouldn’t ap- 
prove of me, for it’s hard to find any 
limit on my poor old body.” And a little 
later: “I have many outward semblances, 
and yet but one true form. The Egyptians 
knew it, though they figured me under this 
pastoral shape as a matter of pious co 
venience. Also they knew that I was of 
the elder gods, compared to whom this 
Apollo here and his blue-stockinged sister 
are but upstarts of yesterday, separated 
from that early creation by clean-cut lim- 
its such as seem so greatly to delight you.” 

Thus having fairly entered upon his 
plea, the god continued: “ These purified 
gods of yours were cut off from our old 
creation, and bore no remembrance 
the pleasant furry animals upon their 
marble limbs. Before they came, we were 
a merry crew together, Centaurs and 
Sphinxes and Titans, Gorgons and 
Hydras and Chimeras dire—a wanton 
pack of cross-bred cousins. It was then 
often hard to tell where the beast left 
and the god began. ... Then came thie 
change, which I myself should not ha 
escaped, had I not hidden myself away 
with the shepherds here. .. . 

“The new gods did not even pay me 
the compliment of fear, but in educated 
scorn they laughed at my homely ap- 
pearance. ... I attached myself to the 
Great Mother, a solemn goddess, whom 
I chose because when she first look«d 
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me I perceived kindly rain and sun- 
ine mingled in her face. 

“The worshippers of Apollo are able 
to rise to airy heights which I can hardly 
conceive; and, like the man who went up 
to heaven on a beetle, they think that we 

or children of earth look very small 
from that distance. Nevertheless it al- 
most seems as if there must be some ever- 
lasting quality about my worshippers and 
me... a quality which is common to 
wild animals and children and the poor— 
shall we add women, too? ... 

“There are certain classes of beings 
which seem to stand at the meeting-place 
of many far-reaching and divergent pow- 
ers. They appear to be haunted by dim 
associations, unconscious relationships. 
The fibres of their roots seem still to 
spring from the womb of earth, and with 
her breasts they are fed. But on another 

e they are no less full of promises 

something beyond the rest of nature, 
as though they were always reaching out 
toward mysterious powers which may 
never be realized. As a reasonable fact, 

know that there are certain things 
they will not and cannot do. But if they 
did them, it would be absurd to feel much 
surprise. ... That shepherd you met on 

way—night and day he lives with his 
flock; did he not seem to be one with the 
winds—the hills? It would not have 
seemed strange if his sheep had said 
‘Good morning,’ and he had bleated.” 

But this god, though roused to self- 
defenee, is not intolerant even of his sup- 
planters. “I care not, it is true, for the 
disdain with which your refined friends 
would regard me. With them I take de- 
light in thrusting out my hoofs and dis- 
playing my goatish side. But alone, or 
among my worshippers, do you suppose 
I do not rejoice over our gleams of inex- 
plicable reason, our consciousness of a 
irning for we know not what, our mo- 
ents of transforming passion, elevating 
us to the infinity of gods? Those trans- 
lucent regions at which you aim may 
well have beauties and joys that we can 
hardly pieture. I only 4sk to be remem- 
bered. It was the petition I sent to the 


Y 


old Athenians in their most pellucid air.” 


II 


This little episode, besides its indirect 
intimations as to the unity of all life— 
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however grotesque and, to our modern 
sense, even repellent many of its em- 
bodiments may seem, and by whatever 
heights of culture a large portion of hu- 
manity may seem to have separated itself 
from the rest of creation—brings us into 
touch with that older time of which we 
were speaking, when the human imag- 
ination ran concurrent with the move- 
ments of nature. 

It was a one-sided human conscious- 
ness, having the earth alone as its centre, 
insulated, but within its narrow scope 
catholic in its sympathies. There was 
no astronomy, only a dimly felt astrol- 
ogy, since even the stars in their courses 
served no higher purpose than to reflect 
human destinies. That either gods or 
men should dwell elsewhere than upon the 
earth was unthinkable; our “ next ” world, 
which we so easily conceive of as a celes- 
tial region, was then the underworld, 
beneath the waters, and the thought of 
this was especially comfortable to peoples 
who worshipped the Great Mother, and 
whose champions against the jealous 
Olympians were the Titanic offspring of 
the earth. Humanity was, in the case 
of Niobe, “all tears” and protestation, 
in the presence of the powers of light. 

In such a time, when men looked only 
earthward for divine comfort and sym- 
pathy, the cult of Pan must have 
flourished. 

How was this long insulation broken ? 
We know how it was in Greece, when 
she became Hellas, when the note of 
Apollo’s lyre drowned Pan’s piping, and 
the white statues of the gods were clean- 
cut, showing no traces of the earth or 
of the animal. Another race had entered 
to whom the cult of Apollo was imme- 
morially familiar. The domestication of 
animals had induced the shepherd habit, 
which brought men out under the stars 
at night, thus helping even the Pelasgiec 
pastoral people to some commerce with 
the skies. Suddenly—that is, suddenly 
upon our view as we look back—emerges 
the renaissance of the Heroic Age and 
the romantic prelude of Hellenic culture. 

But in all this change which developed 
science, art, and philosophy, and in so 
many ways emancipated the imagination, 
the earth and the underworld still held 
their own in the general human regard. 

We do not wonder when in the Middle 
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Ages the quondam pagan world, taught 
by a strange theology that the earth 
is a condemned planet, fit only for de- 
struction, sighed for the return of Pan. 
The complete redemption only came with 
the new astronomy which gave the earth 
its true place in the heavens as itself one 
of a celestial brotherhood. It was a 
redemption of the human imagination 
also from the dominion of appearances, 
since it led men to see that nothing is 
as it appears. And finally we have found 
that what seemed to be a dead world is 
living, so that even Pan, if he still 
haunts the earth, may derive some con- 
solation from our recent science, though 
a wide and deep chasm separates his old 
domain from the “ pellucid air” of those 
heights from which an Immanuel Kant 
contemplates with awe the starry heavens 
above him and the moral law within. 


Ill 


In the light of the great disclosure 
that all life is one, in a universe that is 
all living, and that the essential quality 
of life is the same in the most widely 
diverse situations, no world in space be- 
comes less important or interesting be- 


cause it is not the dwelling-place of 


beings like ourselves. Even if all exist- 
ence outside of our planet should be what 
we choose to call inorganic, who shall 
measure the dignity and excellence of 
life in such a situation? If by implica- 
tion it involves all possibilities that our 
intelligence recognizes as glorious, by 
what knowledge can we pronounce the 
implication less than what explicitly has 
become familiar to us in our beautiful 
abode—in our own action and sensibility ? 

This human world of ours, ever since 
it was indeed human, with the clean- 
cut line of distinction from the rest of 
creation which gave Apollo a kingdom 
quite separate from “that warm ob- 
scurity” where Pan with his poor 
charges dwelt, is to us the most inter- 
esting disclosure possible—both of de- 
pravity and exaltation, since it is a world 
of Choice. If there is nowhere else in 
the universe such a development as has 
produced this exciting earth-drama, then 
we may, from our point of view, well 
imagine the whole creation travailing to 
become humanly incarnate—to have some 
share in this marvellous destiny. 
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But how much do we really know of 
the vast scheme of what we call inani- 
mate nature? Our human illusion is «5 
complete that beyond its folds we cannot 
pass to a true comprehension of nature 
for what it is in itself. We are indeed 
farther away from such an intuition 
than were the followers of Pan, who w: 
very humble creatures and had sure 
stincts, nearer to infinity than our reason- 
ings. We behold the physical world only 
on the side of its descents—its deat} 
everywhere meeting our life; and our 
pride of transcendency is nourished by 
the contemplation of this everlasting and 
faithful service. In our dream the world 
lets down to us its ladder of life, but 
we only see the angels descending, not 
those which ascend. It is only as Nature 
stoops to our limited senses, thus entering 
our doorways, that we are in any way 
aware of her visitation. She is to us a 
Sphinx whose riddles are propounded to 
us from silent lips, we only guessing what 
they are. We call the physical world 
dead because it is only its dying side 
that is presented to us. 

On our globe are vast regions unin- 
habited by man. We think of these as 
insignificant waste places full of 
vanity of desolation. We will not allow 
that the sunrises there are beautiful, 
since there is no human eye to see them 
—and in that eye alone is there a sense 
of the beautiful. But the sun rises there 
just as elsewhere, and the “ glimpses of 
the moon” illumine the mountains and 
the valleys. May not this nature which 
turns to us a cold, still face have its 
own beauty and meaning, apart from our 
sense or our interpretation? Surely it 
has its own ascensions, far away out of 
our sight, along a path we may not follow. 

If we could behold that ascending path, 
which is hidden even from the scientific 
vision, the disclosures of that new world 
would surprise us. We should then re- 
trace the path of a progression which 
has advanced by increased limitation and 
sequestration; we should see as One sees 
who has not eyes; and perhaps—since no 
door shuts but another door is opened, 
and with every outfolding of the curtain 
there is a hidden infolding—it might be 
given us to behold what is Becoming in 
that unseen world of which ours offers 
us but the broken pattern. 
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The Postmaster 
BY JAMES EDMUND DUNNING 


HETHER it was an _ advertise- diality. “ Hot day—go’n’ to be. Kin I 
ment for a lost Maltese kitten or The Postmaster paused. 


That was evidently 
the announcement of the Satur as far 


as he went on first acquaintance. | 
day-night dance in Hunting’s Hall, came to the point of my eall. 


eloquently denominated a “hop,” I am not “ Quite too warm to walk further before 
ible to remember and my note-book will not five o’clock,” said I, “ so I came in to ask if 
tell; but whatever it was, I stood in front you could tell me which of the two hotels 
of it waiting, 


hen the Post 
naster came from 
behind the grated 
indow of the 
ilf partition 
hich served to 
mark that corner 
f the store ap 
propriated to the 
United States of 


America Hori 
zontally he was a 
large man He 
vore boots ot 
that singulay 


type which indi 
cates the longness 
of theiy legs by 
the roundness ot 
their toes, 

though in his 
case the legs were 
concealed beneath 
trousers which I 
am now quite sure 
vere twin corn 
sacks cleverly 
conjoined. At 
that moment I 
was more inter- 
ested in the non 
chalant air with 
which he wore his 
gray cotton shirt, 
quite obviously 





the only upper 
garment on his 
person. You can 
tell a man by the 
shirt he wears, 
and 80 I read 
my title clear to 
saying, 





“ Good mor- 
ing, Postmaster.” 
‘Mornin’,” he 
replied, with 
promising cor- “ Which of the two hotels serves the better 
Vol. CVIII.—No. 647.—101 


dinner?” 
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here serves the better dinner—Hunting’s or 
the Lake House.” 

The Postmaster’s melting countenance 
drew in as if touched from behind by 
a blotting- paper. “ Wa-a-ll,” said he, anx- 
iously, “I seursely kin say. I seursely 
kin scursely. What was it you as’d 
me, mister?” 

“ Which of the two local hotels serves the 
better meal?” 

he Postmaster put one hand on the other. 

You see, mister,” he replied,“ I scursely 
Wal, now, ye see, it wouldn't do for a man 
in my position to— ye wouldn't 
ha-ardly do.” 

“Oh, as a Federal officer,” I 
suddenly losing my interest in 
and the heat. 

“ Wal, yes, that’s it—not ha-a-ardly. Of 
course, it’s—” 

“ As a representative of the United States 
of America!” said I. 

“There, sir!” cried the Postmaster, 
“you've hit it. I knew ye was a keen one 
the fust minute I see ye comin’ up th’ ro’d. 
Stopped in a spell at Bascom’s, didn’t ye?” 

“ Yes—to ask the way here.” 

* Mis’ Bascom any easier to-day?” 

* Really, I failed to ask for her. 

sascom ill?” 

* Desp’rit,” exclaimed the Postmaster in a 


see, it 


suggested, 


both dinner 


Is Mrs. 





She up and took the medicine to save it 
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loud whisper. “ There’s two postals for th’ 
stage to-day sayin’ how she’s made her will 
an’ ’s resigned beautiful. Hear th’ boys say 
who'd git th’ place?” 

* Not a word,” said I. 


“ Cur’us,” remarked the Postmaster, half 
to himself. “Bout time they was makin 
a few plans Some of these East Corinth 
folks don’t know there is such a word as 


forehanded. Ain't it hot!” 

He walked to the open door, herding out a 
drove of flies with his big hands. I followed 
him, and sat on the topmost of the three 
broad which led to the ground from 
the covered platform, while he rocked noisily, 
for so hot a day, in an aged wicker chair. 

“The Lake House is the one at the right, 
isn’t it’’ I asked, the outdoor 
temperature made him drowsy. 

“ Now, speakin’ “bout that, mister,” 
plied the Postmaster, ceasing his rocking with 


steps 


because 


re- 


marked suddenness. “I don’t feel as if a 
man in my position Ye see how it is; a man 
in my position can't Wal, he ain’t like a 


common citizen. Now yourself, for instance 


If | sh’d ask you what th’ best hotel in 
Kast Corinth was, why 
This was too dangerous to venture any 


thing further, so I hastily remarked, 

“Of course, | am not a representative of 
the United States of America.” 

“That's it!” cried the Postmaster. “ Now 
you're a_ keen Ye there’s Hen’ 
Huntin’ keeps Huntin’ses Hotel. He's a per- 
tickler friend of mine, an’ a customer, too, 
Ain’t a day goes by but he 

“ Not a day?” I said, amazedly. 

“No, not ha-a-ardly,” insisted the Post 
master—* but Hen’ Huntin’ or some of his 
folks come down to my store an’ puts out 
consider’ble money. Takes a good deal to 
stock up a fust-class hotel, an’ I’ve known 
‘em to lay down four 'n’ five dollars one fore- 
noon right on them counters!” 


one! see, 


“Hunting intends to keep the _ better 
hotel, and I suppose he does,” said I. 

I had him at last! The wicker chair 
stopped creaking again and I heard the 


heels of the long-legged boots take wood de 
cisively. I dared not look about, but only 
down the village street. I was sorry to have 
ended it so soon—it promised much. At 
length the Postmaster spoke. 

“ Wal,” he said, and I glanced up in season 
to see him wipe his forehead twice, “ ye see, 
a man in my position couldn’t hardly say 
as to—” 

“The United States of America holds its 
public men responsible!” said I. 

“* Responsible!’” he exclaimed, quite pa 
thetically delighted with my assistance 
“That’s th’ word. Ye see, a man in my 
position can’t ha-ardly—” 

I could endure no more, so I asked, “ Who 


keeps the Lake House this season?” It was 
my coup d’état. 
“Flave Philbrook, th’ minister’s dark 


complected brother, keeps the Lake House,” 
said the Postmaster, the tune of the rocker 
sending dismal pizzicatos echoing throug) 
town, 


the which seemed dried resonantly 
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He begun braggin’ about th’ art of shoein’ gentlemen's drivers 


hard, like an old gourd, under the baking 
sun. ‘“ Now, Flave Philbrook, he kin give 
‘em all points on th’ hotel business—that is, 
most of ’em. How a man bred as Flave 
Philbrook was kin be so liberal with his 
boarders beats me, f’r Flave w’n’t raised on 
likely soil f'r to be no phy-lanthropist. 
Why, they used to tell, when I was your age, 
that Flave’s mother was so close, one day 
when she was cleanin’ house an’ found a 
bottle of bitter-root medicine on a shelf she 
up an’ took it to save it! 

“And I suppose you’re agent for some- 
thin’ or other?” queried the Postmaster, at 
his rope’s end. I wondered how long it had 
been uncoiling. 

“ No, Postmaster,” I said: “I am—oh, an 
artist, I suppose.” 

“Art ain’t much in my special line of 


trade,” replied the Postmaster, “ but IT never 
hear of it without thinkin’ of what a feller 
down to Coggins’s blacksmith shop said 
about it some ten year ago. He was sort of 
a writer, an’ when Bill Coggins begun brag- 
gin’ about th’ art of shoein’ gentlemen’s 
drivers, that feller he says—he says— Wal, 
[ never could remember it, but I’ve got 
it inside.” 

The Postmaster plunged into the bowels of 
the store. In two minutes he returned with 
the wooden bulletin-board on which the 
stage mails are posted at East Corinth. 
There was a white paper pasted on the back. 
You may find it by looking in the store any 


day, between the candy-counter and the 
harness-rack. 
“That feller says to Bill Coggins, he 


says, ‘My experience with men wedded to 
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their art is that Art has usually made a 
misalliance!’ ” 

The Postmaster paused, in plain disap- 
pointment at my unchanged face. 

“ P’aps I better read it agin—slower.” 

“ Please don’t!” I pleaded. “ Thank you 
very much.” 

“That's all right,” said the Postmaster, 
with lovable cordiality. “I don’t understand 
it myself, but I’ve read it to strangers 
reg lar, hopin’ some day some one, maybe the 
same feller, would show up an’ explain it. 
Alliances ain’t much in my line. I believe 
we ought to baste them darn Redco’ts agin. 
Father fit in th’ Eighteen-Twelve War, ye 
know. That’s why”—the Postmaster’s 
rapid frontal enlargement distracted me 
from wonder at his one fierce lapse into 
verbal violence—* that’s why they call me 
Cunnel in the Bangor papers.” 

“ And so, Colonel McGuire,” said I, for I 
was truly famished, “since I cannot walk 
to Bangor to-day, at which hotel would you 
advise me to dine, now I’m here?” 

The Postmaster’s face indicated a pain 
which was mostly sorrow. 

‘I mean,” said I, relenting, “ supposing 
you were in my place and came to ask 
Colonel McGuire to recommend a hotel in 
East Corinth, Penobscot County, Maine, 
what would Colonel MeGuire be likely to 
say in reply thereto?” 

The Postmaster smiled with 


‘ 


the ineffable 
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radiance of real relief. He held up a warn- 
ing palm and dropped his yoice to a rasp- 
ing, whispering note: 

“Now if you was me an’ I was you 
an’ you says to me some day, walkin’ up b 
George Hersey’s red barn with the circu 
signs on it, opposite the Brackett place . 
th’ main ro’d,—if you says to me—lI bei 
you,—if you says to me, *Cunnel MecGui: 
you says, and | says, ‘Sir, to you,’ an’ y 
bein’ me, says, ‘Cunnel MeGuire, wha.'s 
th’ best hotel for a good square meal in 
town of East Corinth, Maine?’ That’s it 
ain’t it?” 

* Exactly, Colonel,” I 
I’m so hungry!” 

“Wal,” replied the Postmaster, leani: 
forward as if to throw his entire weig! 
into the balance with his final answer, “ 
course, & man in my position can’t ha-ar 
ly afford—” 

“ But you are me, now, Colonel,” said I. 

Perhaps the title won him. He forced 
his voice down further and leaned forwa: 
until he almost touched my ear. 

“Td say, bein’ you,” he whispered,—* I'd 
just up an’ say that, bein’s I always live at 
home an’ ain’t much on goin’ out — an’ 
bein’ in my position, why, I'd say I just 
didn’t know!” 

And putting one hand over his lips to r 
strain further impeachable utterances, the 
Postmaster tiptoed into the store. 


cried. “ Name ji 





Pro 


T must be hard for you, porcupine, 
To dress when the day begins. 

I’m glad there aren't any clothes of mine 
A-needin’ so many pins. 





and Con 


UT when I’ve~been saucy and horrid too, 
~ Or up to some naughty prank, 
If I could only wear clothes like you 


I'd be awfully hard to spank. B. J. 
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CusToMER. “ Now mind, don't forget the date.” 
Broker. “ Oh, I won't; I’ve got it up on file.” 


Food Rhapsody 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 





HE grievous limitations 

Of the poet’s intellect 
Began with this Creation’s 
Karly dawning, I suspect, 
And of flowers and lambkins by the yard, 
And hearts and darts and spring, 
‘Tis said the first prehensile bard 
Was ever wont to sing 
Oh, why, in all the ages, 
Did never one allude, 
In fine, immortal pages, 
To the joys of Food? 
Though my Pegasus be lame, 
| will right this deadly shame,— 
I will substitute pure nerve for 
A true poetic fervor, 
Or T'll hire me a lyre, 
Just to sing the song of Food. 


Food! fubsy Food! 

Let me sing in ardent mood 
Endless praises, 

Though my phrases 

Unpoetic be, and crude; 
Though the feet are 

Prone to teeter, 

And the versifying rude 
What metre could be sweeter 
Than a song of Food! 

The lily is so sweet, it may 


Stir poets loud and long, 

But if they tried to eat it, they 

Would sing another song. 

Then why not sing of radishes, 

That bloom for me and you? 

And though it somewhat saddish is, 

Oh, why not sing of stew? 

Tho’ flowers and bowers and summer show- 
ers 

May suit a certain mood, 

I'd spend a feu poetic hours 

On useful Food! 

Handsome is as handsome does. 

Fairest flower that ever was 

Loses lustre near a pumpkin, 

So upon my harp I'm plunkin’,— 

For I'm longing to be songing 

As I brood upon my Food. 





Food! raw Food! 

(Or boiled or fried or stewed), 
See it wait 

On the plate, 

Just waiting to be chewed. 
Always patient, never rude. 
Who is tiring 

Of admiring, 

As its essences exude! 

Hot or not, oh, how inspiring 
Is the thought of Food! 











BIRDS 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 














Pictures by the Author 


CLAIM I'm the first on the ground to propound 
| That birds, whether singers or screechers, 
Are entitled to rank with the rest and the best 
Of our eloquent, ethical preachers: 
And I think that I should be allowed to be proud 
You surely don’t need to be told 
That, without any doubt, both my words and my birds 


Shut Audubon out in the cold! 


For instance, the Stork one ignores, or he bores 
The average woman or man: 
They think that the properest place for his grace 
Is a Japanese teapot or fan. 
The infant-itesimal charge isn’t large 
That he brings to his customers. Still, 
Whatever its size, don’t resent or repent 
What he neatly puts down in his bill! 


The Pigeon is boxed up in traps by the chaps 
Who think they're expert with the gun, 

But many of those who're acute at the shoot 
Might envy a triumph he's won, 

Ilia confident strut from the eote you should note, 
On that littl, exterior shelf 

Ile was never blown up by his wife in his life: 
Ile attends to such matters himaelf! 


As grave as a deacon in church, on his perch 
The Cockatoo dozea and dreams, 

At his sleepy appearance you laugh and you chaff, 
But he isn't the dunce that he seems, 


There are birds more imposing than he'll ever be 
! 


Don't let them impose upon vou, 
The Peacock’s a corker, T know, but then, oh, 


Here’s another that’s a corker too! 

















EDITOR’S DRAWER. 817 
The Condor, of every Sierra the terror, 
Has been wofully wronged in his time. 
He is brave, he is strong. Though indeed he is greedy, 
He soars in a manner sublime. 
To be son of the Kaiser, the Shah, or the Czar 
I am certain he never would care: 
Such a one’s just the heir of a king, poor thing, 
But the Condor’s the king of the air. 
You may scorn her, but what is the use? The Goose 
Is a need in our lives. I aver 
That there isn’t a creature on earth that is worth 
The respect we should proffer to her. 
Could we sleep without her at our ease, if you please ? 
Could we feast, without roasting her brown ? 
No, no! Sinee by stuffing her up we sup, 
And slumber by stuffing her down! 
The Swan, when a swim on the lake he would take, 
Glides gracefully over each ripple: 
IIe feeds, whensoever he wishes, on fishes, 
And sticks to one regular tipple. 
Ile beats the reformers who preach and who teach 
And allow no intemperance quarter: 
In his sinuous manner he shows that he knows 
low far one may go upon water! 
I am pleased with this leeture, and yet T regret 
My skill with the pen and my learning: 
It touches my heart when I feel that T steal 
What writers on Nature were earning 
But cheer up, John Burroughs, chief man of the elan! 
Porhape this will all be rejected! 
' ’ 
“Dear Sir: For our cheque you're our ereditor Editor,” 
| 
Well—that ia what T expected! 
Equals Paychological 
TWO little girls were playing together on "THE eat and the infant sat upon the 


the sidewalk, One who was dressed in 
mourning, said to the other, with an air of 
melancholy superiority, 
“My papa and mamma 
heaven,” 
For an instant the other child appeared to 
he awed; then she drew herself up, 
“Well—no matter!” she said, 


have gone to 


proudly 


Mine are going there soon!” 


hearth-rug and regarded each other long 
and seriously 
The cat's attitude waa that of pure con 
templation, her look as of one whose rule it 
is neither to ask nor answer 
lhe infant mind plainly struggled with a 
thought, of which the outcome was presently 
this profound question; “ Does a cat know 
she’s a cat?” 











of School 
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Gioph 


7W 1S said the Rat got up to speak 
(It er 
ind on-ly made a fun-ny squeak, 


was the 


rat-tled! 


So bad-ly was he 


through open casements, 


Open Weather 
ee are the days of open weather, The tender air, 
When clods cleave at the grassblades’ Announces “ Spring!” to hidden souls 
prick: Pent in high garrets and foul basements 
Giving them dreams in place of doles 
\ thousand street sounds, too, it carries 
Hoarse huckster-calls and peddler-pleas 
Into the hush of homes, and marries 


When sun and rain coquette together, 
\nd dead things vanish before quick. 
When nests are new, and orchard branches 
Like mimic Alps pile snow on snow, 
fragrant avalanches The working world to that of ease. 
the world below. 
Now are the days of open weather, 
When Spring unlocks the tide of life; 
When sap and blood bound free together, 
And men forget their market strife. 
For once all beings meet and mingle, 
Hope holding sway without, within; 
And hearts unclose with impulse single, 
And all the burgeoning world is kin! 
JuLieE M. LipPMANN 


Until their 
Deseend and drift 
Tulip and crocus in the garden 


\ gentle rivalry declare, 
Each, sans apology or pardon, 

Striving her eager heart to bare. 
Dainty comediennes, playing frankly 

For fond applause of earth and sky 
Where, late, but barren mould stared blankly 


To taunt the anxious passer-by.— 








